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INTRODUCTION. 



Whes (he subject of the following work was first proposed 
to me, the objection presented itself, as it has probably occurred 
already to the reader, that the design was not in harmony with 
my ministerial office, and that it could be far more acceptably 
and usefully accomplished by some other individual, whose name 
and talents were known aad approved amongst the statesmen 
and politicians of the country. And doubtless, in the minds of 
manj', there would he much force in the objection. For the 
most part, the servants of the sanctuary have little familiarity 
with the topics suggested by the title of the present volume. 
The kingdom to which they are mainly devoted is not of this 
world. The spiritual, rather than the secular interests of Man- 
kind, are the objects of their care. And hence, the popular im- 
pression of their incapacity to form a right judgment on tempo- 
ral questions, seems to have a plausible ailment in its favor. 

But on further reflection, I was unable to discover any good 
reason for declining the task, on the ground of this supposed 
professional disqualification. For, although it may be true 
enough that ti;e clergy, as a class, cannot be expected to give 
much time or thought to Constitutional, legaJ, and secular mat- 
ters, yet it is certainly untrue that the Gospel excludes them 
from a full and just appreciation of the whole circle of social 
righta and duties. On the contrary, we know that the Scrip- 
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tares deal largely with tbe principles of earftly government, 
Tlie precepts of religion bear directly upon the obligations of 
man to man. The apostle Paul declares that "godliness b prof- 
itable unto all things, having promise of the life that now ip, and 
of that which is fo come."— (I Tim., iv. 8.) Fairly considered, 
therefore, the profession of the ministry takes the broadest sur- 
vey of human nature, contemplates our race in ils widest variety 
of aspects, and ought to qualify the mind and the heart for the 
most thorough, comprehensive, and impartial examination of all 
the relations of society. 

Being thus satisfied that there was no real propriety in declin- 
ing the enterprise proposed, on the mere ground of professional 
objection, the only difficulty which remaned was the personal 
doubt, whether I could hope to execute it acceptably. True, 
indeed, it was, that it might be better done by others. Hut this 
could hardly be admitted as a valid excuse, because it would ope- 
rate equally against every human undertaking. All that I had 
a right fo assume was the necessity of possessing a competent 
share of the knowledge, reflection, and experience whicli the 
work required. The first thirty years of life passed in the stud- 
ies, business, and intercourse of the world — seven of those years 
given to the profession of the law— sixteen years de oted U the 

task of education — the training of a nun ero s fam y abun 

dant oppoi turn ties of intimacy, a oal nd a hon h 11 

the claaaea of society and the who e un ed f n my you h up 
with the constant lo^e of books and he pe u r i. e ad 
habits of Ja author— all this seemed to wa nt e i ope tl a I 
might produce a work of some u y on the ^h s nd du 
of the American citizen, without "iny senou dim nu on o he 
labors due to the paramount service of he Go pe At a e en s, 
r could not honestly deny that I ought fo be tolerably qualified 
to make the effort, with a fair promise Of success ; and therefore 
I concluded that the attempt would not be justly liable to the 
charge of inconsistency or presumption. 

With these views, I have undertaken to discuss the various 
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relations of the Amencan citizen nnJer the general heads of 
religion politics busmepi th- domealic relation" and social life 
I have not et tered into the peculiantiei of any Ghurth or sect 
beyond the r'^tige suctfested by the Constitution Neither d d I 
piopo e to extnine the character of iny party org imzation 
Sh ohje t -naa lo con ider those punciples wh th ought to gov 
em alike all who wouli be wortly ind consi-stent members of 
our grc'it Republic accordicg to the true spirit of our national 
charter so at to how how perfectly he precepts of ChnBtianity, 
the rules of law, the maxims of phdosophy, and the dictates of 
sound common sense, accord in reconmi ending the course which 
can alone secure the lasting honor, safety, and pi-osperity of the 
whole, in just connection with the highest welfare of each indi- 
vidual. In (he discussion of those prindples, I have freely set 
forth my own convictions on a variety of questions, under the 
full belief that they will often be found to conflict, very serious- 
ly, with the prevailing prejudices, habits, and notions of the day. 
But, I have loo much confidence in the good sense of my readers 
to doubt their attachment to that freedom of bPrj;cH, which ia 
the Constitutional right of every American citizen ; and I am 
quite sure that, if this freedom can be exercised in any case 
without offence, it ought to be, when it is used by an old maji 
who loves his country, both North and South, who represents no 
party, and who has as little to fear from popular censure, as he 
has to hope from popular applause. Such, then, Ls the general 
plan on which these pages have been written. The theme is 
sufficiently extensive, and would be worthy of far higher powers 
than mine. Yet I may, at least, aver that nothing has been set 
forth which I have not examined with care and attention, and 
with perhaps as lai^ a measure of impartiality and candor, as 
can be expected from human infirmity. With what measure of 
acceptance, or succees my design has been accomplished, my read- 
ers must determine for themselves. 
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It cannot be disputed, by any thoughtful mind, that the title 
of an American citizen involves many rights and duties of high 
privilege and renponsibility, well worthy of a serious examina- 
tion. In several particulars of rare and peculiar interest, tbe 
histoiy of our independence and the formation of our govern- 
ment are wiihout a parallel in the annals of the world. The 
beneficial influence which our country is likely to exert tlirough- 
out the globe, if we be true to our principlee, ii beyond the power 
of calculation. And our failure, on the other hand, would cast 
a dark shade over the hopes of human prc^ess, which the work 
of centuries might be unable to dispel. 

Before I present, however, to the kind attention of my read- 
ore, the series of topics which seem to me worthy of careful con- 
sideration on the part of every intelligent citizen, it seems neces- 
sary to premise a statement of those special points, in which our 
noble ehartor of liberty — the Constitution of tbe United States 
— stands alone among tbe nations. 

1. In the primary rank of its peculiarities, we find the strik- 
ing anomaly which unites us as one jteople, notwithstanding the 
recognition of sovei-eign power in each separate State. And it 
is this, which foreign statesmen have found it so hard to compre- 
hend, although to us, it is so familiar. It is this which provides 
so admirably for all the wants of local administration, while it 
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is a wholesome check upon (he possihle encroachments of the 
cenfraJ power. It is this which gives scope for an indefinite 
enlargement of our vast Republic, smce every new addition pos- 
sesses iti own Governor, its own legislature, and its own guar- 
dians of social order; while all are in subordination to the 
supreme Constitution which controls the whole. It is this which 
secures the right of the people everywhere, to elect their own 
immediate rulers, anil yet effeclually guards against the danger 
that any one Slate, however rich aiwl able, should usurp author- 
ity over another. In a word, it is this which constitutes the 
most distinctive element of our national greatness and security. 

The idea was su^ested, doubtless, by the peculiar condition 
of affairs, when the patriots of the Eevolution met together, in 
solemn and anxious conclave, to consolidate the weak and uncer- 
tain confederacy of thirteen independent States, into one great 
nation. But it was a sublime political discovery, new to the ex- 
perience, and inspiring to the hopes of men. And if those pa^ 
triots had effected nothing else, this alone would justly entitle 
them to the grateful homage of the world. 

2. The second great peculiarity of our American Constitution 
presents itself in the words of the preamble: "We the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic trauquillily, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ing of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United States of America." 

Here we have the only example in the history of mankind^ of 
a truly social compact, adopted by the act of the whok pet^le. 
And in the 6th Article, the controlling supremacy of the instm- 
ment is distinctly set forth, in this conclusive form : 

"This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made or 
which shall be made, unde^ the authority of the United States, 
shall be THE scPEEME la.w op the land, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." 
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Now, it is manifest that the supreme law of the land can only 
be established by the sovereign power. And as the Constitution 
was 90 established by the -piople of the United States, it results, 
of n::ces5ity, that the sffoereign potver is here declared to be the 
people. Every citizen, therefore, being one of the people, has hjs 
share of the sovereign power. And every officer holds his au- 
thcrit>-, directly or indirectly, by the will of the people, under 
the Constitution. This is the great guaranty of our universal 
suffrage, by which alone the will of the people can he properly 
ascertained. And it confers a dignity and value on the title of 
an American citizen, which make it worthy of all high and 
honorable estimation, 

3. The third peculiarity which I would here notice, meets the 
eye in the 9th Section of the 1st Artiole, where we read that 
" No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States." 
And this follows naturally from the preceding principle. For 
there can be no title of nobihty higher than the sovereign power. 
But the people ai-e themselves the sovereign power. And each 
citizen is, in his own right, a sharer in the sovereignty. Hence, 
there can he no title above the citizen, and any other badge of 
nobility, conferred by the authority of the people, would there- 
fore involve a manifest incongruity. This provision, however, 
does not forbid tho&o woids of -ipeciil reference which our fore- 
f rthers imported from Europe and whRh wej e m gentral uie be- 
fore the Consti ution was established lor these arc terms of 
office and not titles of noitl tt/ It i= not inU lepubhcm to cive 
the epithet of F leH itj to the President ot Govemor whom 
the people have elected as the more excellent to occupy those 
exilted "tations Neither la it anti republican to cill him Hon- 
orable whom the people have honored by puttmg him info the 
office of Jud^e or Legialator But titles of ndil ty on the con- 
trary are peiaonal privilcea of uperior rank, which hive no 
re pect to the choice of the citizens, no necessary connection 
with the official duty of public seivice, and no regard to tho 
equal rights of the community And hence, the CoDStitutioD 
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wisely prohibita them, an inconsistent with its fundamental prin- 
ciple. 

4. Having thus shown that tlie people liold the sovereign 
power by the express terms of oar national charter, and that 
each citizen possesses an indefeasible right and share in its ad- 
ministration, the way is prepared for the fundamental question 
of the opening chapter. 
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THE AMERICAI^ CITIZEN : 
HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE CONSTrrUTIONAL EEQBIREMEHT OF BELIQIOX. 

The high dignity and vast importance of religion give it, 
most justly, the leading place in a work devoted to the 
rights and duties of the American citizen, Por our nation 
claims a lofty rank amongst the nations of Christendom. 
Our people are universally acknowledged as a Christian 
people. And yet, the absence of any distinct averment on 
the subject, in the Constitution of the United States, has 
made it a matter of doubt, with many, whether, in our na- 
tional cAaraoter, we stand pledged to Christianity, by any 
legal obligations. This, therefore, presents the first in- 
quiry, to which I would invite the reader's attention. 

In the discussion of this very serious question, I hold it to 
he of no importance whether we find our answer in the 
tenns of direct positive enactment, or only in the equiva- 
lent form of necessary implication. For it cannot be rea- 
sonahly denied, that whatever the mode may be in which 
the will of the people is plainly declared by our great na- 
tional charter, it is equally imperative. I shall now pro- 
ceed to prove that religion is absolutely required; inas- 
much as the Constitution demands an act from every officer 
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which cannot be lawfally performed without religion, 
namely, tihe tatiog of a solemn oath or affirmation. 

For thus we read in the fli'st section of the second arti- 
cle, that " the President, before he enter on the execution 
of his office, shall take the following oath (or affirmation) : 
I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I wiU faithfully execute 
the office of president of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States." 

And again, in the sixth article : " The senatore and rep- 
resentatives" (of Congress) " and the members of the several 
State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be" 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution." 

In order to understand aright the only true meaning of 
these provisions, we must inquire, 1st, What is an oath, in 
its established legal acceptation ; and, 2d, What is the kind 
of oath which our Constitution thus requires of every officer. 

1. The first of these questions cannot be better answered 
than by citing the language of the highest judicial stan- 
dard ; " An oath is an affirmation or denial, before one or 
more persons who have authority to administer the same, 
CALLING God to wmsEss that the testimony is true : there- 
fore it is termed sacramentum, a holy band or tie."* Hence 
it is undeniable that the oath of office is an act which rests 
on religion for its whole force and validity. And the ne- 
cessary result is, that when the Constitution demands this 
oath, it demands religion; since a lawful oath without reli- 
gions faith is a mere mockery, repudiated by every rule of 
justice, whether human or divine. 
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It is for this reason that no court of law will admit aa a 
witness any man who acknowledges himself to be an athe- 
ist, or who doea not believe in a future state of reward and 
punishment. For the oath is the religious guardian of 
truth, and no testimony is allowed without this solemn ap- 
peal to the Almighty, And hence we find that there can 
be no office undertaken, and no justice administered, under 
the Constitution of the United States, without the implied 
profession of religions faith. The man who takes this sol- 
emn oath, while in his heart he regards it only as a sense- 
less form, commits a fraud upon the supreme law of the 
land, and cheats the nation. And no act of hypocrisy and 
deceit can be more atrocious than this, because it destroys 
the very root of public authority and order, and virtually nul- 
lifies the fundamental principle of all official administration. 

2, The second question, however, is more open to a variety 
of sentiment, namely. What kind of oath is intended by the 
Constitution ? There are very few men who will dare to 
patronize absolute atheism, because it shocks the univereal 
feeling of the community. But there are many ready to 
acknowledge their belief in God, and in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, who are far enough from pro- 
fessing any form of Christianity. This inquiry, therefore, 
is indispensable to every mind which seeks to form a true 
construction of our supreme constitutional platform. 

In answering this all-important question, I should say, 
without hesitation, that the oath intended by the Constitution 
is a Chkistiak oath. The God to whom it appeals is the 
only living and true God— the God of the Bible, I hold 
this to be the plain and necessary construction, by every 
rule of consistency, of common sense, and of sound legal 
interpretation. 
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OF CONVENTION. [CHAP. I, 

First, then, we must remember that the Constitution was 
adopted bj the people of the United States, in a. d. 1789, 
after it was prepared bj a convention, conBisting of thirty- 
eight delegates from twelve States, under the immortal 
"Washington, the presiding officer of the body. It may be 
well to specify their names, for the reader's \ 



ddcnt and deputy from Vii^inia. 
.John Laugdon, Nicholas Oilman. 
Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 
Wm, Saml. Johnson, Eogei Sherman. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Wra, Livingston, Wm. Pattereon, David Brearley, Jona- 
than Dayton. 
Benj. Franklin, Eobcrt Morris. Thoe. Fitzsimons, James 
Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Inger- 
80II, Gouv. Morris. 
Geo. Bead. John Didtinson, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bed- 
ford, Jr., lUchard Bassett. 
James McHenry. Danl. Carroll, Dan. of St. Thoa. Jenifer. 

Yirgiim John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolisia. ,Wm. Blount, Hu, Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. 
Soaih CaTolina. . .J. Butledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth.Pinok- 

ney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Of these eminent men, we do not know of one who has ever 
been named as indifferent to Christianity ; and it is impos- 
sible to suppose that they designed to expose it to discredit 
in the eyes of the nation at large. Washington himself, 
Eufus King, Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison, 
were avowed adherents of the Episcopal Church. Charles 
Coteswortb Pinctney was president of the Bible Society in 
Charleston for fifteen years in succession. But we have the 
best evidence of their Christian feeling in the well-known 
fact, that at the first assembling of the convention in 1787, 
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CHAP, I.] THE OATH IS CHRISTIAN, 29 

■when the spirit of dissension threatened to run high, Benja- 
min Franklin proposed the introduction of prayer, as the 
only mode of securing the Divine guidance and blessing on 
their discussions. The motion was adopted unanimously, 
Tlie Rev. Di-, Duche, an Episcopal minister of Philadelphia, 
was invited to attend ; and that service of Christian prayer, 
which hag since been so well depicted by the pencil of an 
American artist, produced the happiest effect on the subse- 
quent proceedings, until they finally closed in the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

Now, here is the surest test of the reverence which these 
admirable men cherished for the Christian religion. Frank- 
lin himself, who was the mover of the resolution, made no 
open profession by uniting in communion with any religions 
society ; but he was educated by parents of the strictest 
piety, and knew the benefits of Christian devotion. Many 
other members were doubtless like himself— believers in the 
ti-uth of the Gospel, but withheld by scruples of conscience, 
as not sufficiently strict in their personal consistency, from 
a complete conformity with its claims. Yet they must be 
supposed to have been Christians in conviction at least; 
since, otherwise, their unanimous adoption of public Chris- 
tian prayer, and the excellent effects which followed it, 
would be entirely unaccountable, 

I ask, then, whether it is consistent with their official 
course to believe, that when they made a solemn oath or 
affirmation essential to tlie holding of every ofSce under the 
government of the whole United SfStes, they could have in- 
tended such oath to be any other than a Christian obliga- 
tion ? Did they mean that an infidel, or a deistical philoso- 
pher, or a naturalized Turk, or a pagan, might be admitted 
to the administration of the laws and government of the 
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country, for whose liberty they had labored so nobly and so 
long ? On the contrary, must we not suppose that they de- 
signed this very oath of office as a guard upon the religious 
faith of every pubHc functionary, so that no man should 
ever be elevated to honor in the land, who did not accord 
with themselves, in reverence for the Grospel ? 

But this was only the preparatory work of the conven- 
tion. It became the constitution by the act of ths people^ 
who exercised the sovereign power. And what were the 
people in the year 1789 % I answer that they were a Chris- 
tian people, in whose eyes the oath of office could only have 
been regarded as a Christian oath, since no other would 
have been accordant with their principles, their feelings, or 
their accustomed modes of action. This was the oath which 
they had constantly seen administered in all their courts of 
justice. They knew nothing of heathen, infidel, or Turkish 
forms of appeal to the Deity ; and, therefore, in their minds, 
the oath of office could not have had any other meaning 
than that with which they had always been familiar. 

I ask then, again, whether it accords with common sense 
to suppose that the people of the TTiiited States could liave 
intended this oath to bear a different sense from its Christian 
acceptation ? Is it reasonable to believe that they even con- 
templated the possibility of having Jews, Turks, pagans, or 
infidels invested with the future government of their coun- 
try ? Yet there was nothing in the Constitution to prevent 
it, but this very oath of office. And if there could have 
been any doubt in the minds of Christian men that this was 
a sufficient protection to the Giospel faitli, can it be ques- 
tioned for a moment that there would have been an indig- 
nant opposition raised against the proposed scheme of aa- 
tional union, from one end of the land to the other J 
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For it should be remembered that this great measure was 
adopted at a time of strong and nniyersal excitement, 
soon after the terrible struggle of the Revolutionaiy war, in 
which the clergy had borne an active part, by public as 
well as private exhoi-tation. Even if the people had not 
been roused to the keenest examination of the plan proposed, 
their ministers would have taten immediate alarm at the 
form of a constitution which threatened them with a gov- 
ernment of infidelity. What could have quieted their fears, 
unless they trusted to the oath of office for protection? 
What could have prevented their loud and earnest remon- 
strance, but the confidence which they felt in the Christian 
force of that solemn obligation? Hence, in the very fact 
tliat the people adopted the Constitution, with the acquies- 
cence of the clergy, at a period when their voice was 
listened to with far more respect than now, we have another 
demonsti-ation obvious to common sense, in favor of its 
accepted meaning. 

Such being the only character of this official oath which 
can be justified by ordinary reason and consistency, I 
■ proceed, in the third place, to consider the accordance of 
tiie result with the rules of legal interpretation. And these 
I shall set foi-th fi-om the standard authority of Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

" The fairest and most rational method," saith this learned 
Judge, " to interpret the mil of the legislator is by exploring 
his intenUons at the time when the law was made, by signs 
the most natural and probable. And these signs are either 
the words, the context, the subject-matter, the efiects and 
consequences, or the spirit and reasoii of the law. 

1. " Words are generally, to be understood in their 
usual and most known signiiication, not so much regard- 
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ing the propi-iety of grammar, as their general and popular 
use. 

2. " If words happen to lie still dutious, -we may estab- 
lisli their meaning from the context — thus the proenie, or 
preamble, is often called in to help the construction of an 
Act of Parliament. Of the same nature and use is the 
comparison of the law with other laws, that are made by 
the same legislator, that have some affinity with the subject^ 
or that expressly relate to the same point. 

3. "As to the au^ect-matler, words are always to bo 
understood as having a regard thereto, for that is always 
supposed to be in the eye of the legislator, and all his 
expressions directed to that end. 

4. " As to the efects and consequence, the rule is, that 
where words bear either none, or a very absurd significa- 
tion, if literally understood, we must a little deviate from 
the received sense of them. 

5. " But lastly, the most universal and effectual way of 
discovering the tnie meaning of a law, when the words are 
dubious, is by considering the reason and spint of it ; or 
the cause which moved the legislator to enact it,"* 

Now let these rules be applied to the question, and I 
think the result will be perfectly satisfactory. 

1 . The first nile directs us to understand the words of the 
law in their usual and most known signijieation, not so 
\ rega/rding the^opriety of grammar, as thdr general 



This is precisely what I have done, by appealing to the 
well-known sense in which an official oath must have been 
understood by a Christian people. In propriety of gram^ 



* Commentaries, B. !. p. 59, 60. 
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mar, the term Oath might be taken in & heathen sense, or, 
in a Jewish sense, or in a Turkish sense, or in a deistical 
infidel's sense, because all of these are in use by certain 
classes of men and people. Oaths have been in existence 
amongst all nations from the earliest antiquity, and 
employed for the same purpose, namely, to be a guard upon 
the conscience in the service of fidelity and truth. Bat the 
usual and •most known signification — the general and pop- 
ular use among the people of the United States who adopted 
the OoTistitietion, must be our rule, according to the leai'ued 
commentator. And what these were, is too plain for dis- 
pnte or prevarication. 

3. His second rule, when words are dubious, is to consult 
the context, and he particularly specifies the preamble. 
Now the preamble to the Constitution is in these words : 

" We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
era! welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution." 
Could the people, who knew and acknowledged no other 
religion but the Gospel, have intended to attain those 
objects withonta Christian government? Could they have 
promised these blessings to themselves and their posterity', 
without the favor of the only living and true God? And 
with a full knowledge of the awful calamities which befell 
the ancient Israelites, in consequence of the impiety of 
their rulers, could they have been willing to expose the 
nation to the divine malediction, by. the total absence of 
any protection against infidel presidents, and infidel gov- 
ernors, and infidel legislators? Such a supposition is 
absurd. And therefore, as the oath of office is the only 
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guard provided in the Constitution, it results from the veiy 
objects which tliej bad in view, that this oath must receive 
a Christian interpretation. 

But there is an important part of this second rule which 
aids not a little to strengthen my argument. Tor the 
learned commentator directs us to- consult the other laws 
" which have affinity with the subject, or that expressly 
relate to the same point," And here we have the 6th and 
Ttli Articles of the Amendments to the Constitution, pro- 
viding that " the right of trial hy jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 
in any court of the United States, than according to the 
rules of the com-nwn law." 

These provisions, of themselves, establish the Christian 
character of the Constitution, and of the oath of office, 
because the common law was tlie birthright which tlie 
colonies brought with them from England, and in all its 
oaths, principles, and sanctions, it is inseparably connected 
with the Christian faith. 

Thus Blackstone saith : " Blasphemy against the Almighty, 
by denying his being or providence, or by contumelious 
reproaches of our Saviour Christ, as well as all profane 
BcofBng at the holy Scripture, or exposing it to contempt 
and ridicule, are offences pmiishaile at common law by 
fine and imprisonment, or other infamous corporal punish- 
ment ; for Christianity is pakt of the laws of England."* 

And again, the same standard authority lays down the 
following principle : " Doubtless the preservation of Chris- 
tianity as a national religion is, abstracted from its own 
intriDsic truth, of the utmost consequence to the civil state. 

* Commentaries, B. TV. p. 6B. 
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The belief of a fahire state of rewards and punishments, 
the entertaining just ideas of the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being, and a firm persuasion that he superintends 
and ■will finally compensate every action in human life (all 
which are clearly revealed in the doctrines, and forcibly 
inculcated by the precepts of our Saviour Chiist), these are 
i\tQ grand foundations of all jvdioial oaths; which call 
God to witness the truth of those facts which perhaps may 
be only known to him and the party attesting, Al! moral 
evidence, therefore, all confidence in human veracity, must 
be weakened hy apostasy, and overth/ro wn iy total infidelity. 
Wherefore all affronts to Christianity, or endeavors to 
depreciate its efficacy in those who have once professed it, 
are highly deserving of censure."* 

The crime of apostasy was formerly pimished by death, 
in England, and the writ de hwretico comburendo was 
" thonght by some," saitli Biackstone, " to be as ancient as 
the common law itself "f But this severity was done away 
by the Eeformation, and the nation was afterwards aflieted 
by a great in-uption of licentiousness in the time of Charles 
II. The account of this, given by the learned commen- 
tator, is instructive and valuable. " About the close of the 
17th century," saith he, " the civil liberties to which we 
were then re^ored being used as a cloak of maHcionsness, 
and the most horrid doctrines, subversive of all religion, 
being publicly avowed, both in discoui-se and writings, it 
was thought necessary again for the civil power to inter- 
pose, by not admitting those miscreants to the privileges of 
society, who maintained such principles as destroyed all 
moral obligation. To this end, it was enacted by statutes 9 

* Commentaries, B. IV. p. 48. t lb. p. 48. 
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and 10, W. III., c. 33, that " if any person educated in, or 
having made profession of, the Christian religion, shal], by' 
writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny the 
Christian rehgion to be trne, or the holy Scriptures to be 
of divine a\ithoi-ity, he shall, upon the first offence, be ren- 
dered incapahle to hold any office or place of trust; and, 
for the second, be j-endered incapable of bringing any 
action, being guardian, executor, legatee, or purchaser of 
lands, and shall suffer three years' imprisonment without 
bail. To give room, however, for repentance, if, within 
four months ai^er the first conviction, the delinquent will, 
in open court, publicly renounce his error, he is discharged 
for that once from all disabilities."* 

This salutary statute was adopted in principle by many 
of the colonial legislatiu-es, and became the general guide 
of public sentiment throughout the whole ; thus affording 
another stTong legal ground for the fkct which I have as- 
serted, viz., that the people of the United States, at the time 
when they adopted our great American Constitution, could 
never have intended infidels to occupy any public office, 
and therefore must have understood tlie oath which they 
required, according to its established and customary sense, 
as importing a belief in Christianity. 

But to recur to the common law, which is distinctly recog- " 
nized in the Amendments to the Constitution, I claim it, 
under the second rule of legal construction, as perfectly con- 
clusive upon the character of the oath of ofiice, because 
there can be no such thing, in legal interpretation, as the 
sepai'ation of oiir common law from, the Christian religion. 
It was under Christianity that this law assumed its Enghsh 
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form. The very name of jwy {juraiores) is derived from 
the oath, as they swear to give a trae verdict, and this 
oath, hy which they are qualified, has never been, and can 
never be, dissociated from the sense of Christian obhgation. 
So true is this, that a conviction for blasphemy or a sen- 
tence of excommunication, would be, at common law, a fa- 
tal objection to a juror; si-a^oachaWQUge, propter delictum, 
in legal parlance, he must be set aside* Indeed the very 
idea of a jury of Turks, Jews, or infidels, would be regarded, 
in law, as a pure absurdity. Thus, the oath demanded by 
one part of our Constitution as an essential qualification for 
every office in the United States, is virtually defined by the 
common law and trial lyjury, which are demanded in the 
other. For it is not possible to find any reason why the 
character of that solemn appeal should bear a different in- 
terpretation, in the several clauses of the same instrument. 

3. I pass on, aceordhigly, to the 3d rule of construction, 
which is, that words are always to be understood as having 
a regard to the subjeci^matter, for that is always supposed to 
he in the eye of the legislator, and all his impressions dir- 
veoted to thai end. 

This is precisely the gi'ound which I have taken. The 
suh^ect-matter of ^e oath of office can only be underetood 
as a qualification for office, since, if it be not this, it is man- 
ifestly good for nothing. But I have just shown, on the 
autboi-ity of Blacks tone, that a belief in the essential truths 
of Ciiristianity is the ffrand foundation of all Judicial oaths, 
and that all moral evidence, and all confidence in human 
veraeitp, must he weakened hy aposta,sy, and overthrown hy 
toted infidelity. Hence, when the foundation of Christian 
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belief is taken away, the oath is stripped of all validity in 
the eye of the English common law, from which we have 
derived our own. The intended qualification for official 
character becomes an idle form, and the whole mthject-mat- 
ter of this Constitutional requirement is perfectly annihi- 
lated. 

4. And this brings me to the 4th rule of construction, 
■which is equally applicable to my conclusion, namely, the 
effects and consequence — a rule of so much importance that 
when the words of a Icuw^ UteraUy imderatood, lear-eUher 
none, or a mry ahsm-cL signification^ we must a little devi- 
ate from, the receimed sense of them. 

Happily, in the present case, there is no such difficulty, 
because the .word Oath, in its proper legal sense, and in its 
established popular meaning, bears the right interpretation. 
But the practical abuse of our poli^eal liberty, on account 
of which I have consideced it necessary to treat the subject 
80 much at large, has debauched the public mind to a fear- 
ful extent in our day. And therefore I proceed to show 
that this 4th rule is worthy of an important place in the 
argument. 

What then would be the effects and consequence of the 
construction for which I contend ? Simply these : that no 
man could take the oath of office in its true Constitutional 
sense, unless he were a believer in the essential truths of 
the Christian religion, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and thus all infidels would be excluded, in accordance with 
the statute of "William III., not from their social intercouree, 
not from the free exercise of their business or profession, 
not from the unmolested indulgence of their individual 
opinions, but from those high and public functions which 
invest men with authority and influence, and render their 
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principles and conduct practically operative, to a wide 
extent, on the whole character and destiny of the nation. 

What, on the other hand, are the probable efects and 
coTisequence of the opposite constmction ? That the popular 
mind will learn, more and more, to discard the religions 
basis of oaths, and of all other moral obligations — that the 
most solemn appeal to the only li-ping and true God will be 
considered as a mere form, signifying nothing — that the 
favor of the Almighty towards these United States wiU be 
exploded, as being no real element of national prosperity 
or success — that every thing will be held to depend on 
human talents and human energy, without regard to reli- 
gious truth or conscience — that public honor and respect 
will be considered as having no connection with individual 
private character— that the most abandoned profligate will 
often be preferred as the best and worthiest representative 
and legislator— that the highest temporal good will be con- 
fidently expected from an evil instrumentality — that the 
man who chooses a reckless and unprincipled course for 
himself, will be thought as likely as any other to pursue a 
pure and patriotic career for his country — that, in fine, the 
Constitution will be regarded as if it were constructed for 
the express accommodation of the infidel — as if the voice 
of the people were the only voice of God, and he who could 
secnre this, in the awards of the present life, need give him- 
self no concern about the judgment of eternity. 

Surely the efeots and consequences of these opposite eon- 
sti-uctions give vast importance to the right decision of the 
question. No reflecting mind can doubt that the exaltation 
of men to offices of public honor and profit, who are known 
to be irrehgious and profane, must work increasing evil to 
the faith and morals of the nation. While, on the con- 
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trarj, a just respect to the truth and majesty of God, ex- 
acted, by general consent, from every candidate for popular 
distinction, must tend most powerfully to guard and pre- 
serve the best and highest principles of real patriotism, and 
elevate our noble republic more and more, by the divine 
favor, in the esteem and confidence of the whole civilized 
world. 

The 5th and last rule of the learned commentator, which 
he calls "the most universal and eifectual way of discover- 
ing the meaning of the law," is " to consider the reason amd 
spirit of it, or the cause which moved the legislator to enact 
it." And this I hold to be perfectly conclusive on the 
point. For the reason and spirit of a law demanding an 
official oath, can only be found iu the obligation which it is 
believed to impose on the religious eojisdenco of the officer 
who takes that solemn form upon his lips. And it is im- 
possible to assign any cause which moved the convention 
who prepared, or the people who adopted the Constitution, 
in requiring such an oath, except the determination to ex- 
clude from public office every man utterly destitute of Chris- 
tian principle. 

I have thus gone over the whole of the tests to which this 
grave and important question should be subjected, because 
I am perfectly aware that my conclusions are likely to meet 
with little favor, in the reckless liberality of the present 
day. Yet I may safely challenge a refutation of the argu- 
ment, on any ground of law or reason. And I pass on to 
some other aspects of the subject, with a consoling reliance 
on the famihai- maxim, that "truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail." PerhafB not now — perhaps not soon— but certainly 
hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

TQE OBJECTIONS TO TUE CUEISTIAN 



Fdllt pereaaded, in my own mind, that the religious 
aspect of the oath of of&ce is of the highest value to the 
character and the hest intereste of our beloved country, 
and desirous to have the argument in its favor perfectly 
understood, I shall devote the present chapter to a candid 
examination of the reasons usually assigned in support of 
the contrary notion ; which is doubtless the popular one, 
and therefore the more dangerous, as it is the more difficult 
to overcome. 

The most plausible argument on the side of the prevail- 
ing opinion, is dei-ived from the 3d Section of the 6th 
Article of the Constitution, where it is provided that " no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States." In addition 
to which, the 1st Article of the Amendments expressly 
directs that " Congress shall make no law respecting an 
estabhshment of rehgion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof." These enactments are apt to be misunderstood 
by the ordinary reader, as quite conclusive against the 
Christian character of the oath of office. Let us consider 
their true import, under the acknowledged rule of legal 
interpretation, that every clause must be so explained as to 
harmonize with the rest, in order that the whole may stand 
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To this end, ■we have only to ascertain the real meaning 
of the phrase, " religious iesV And that, as every lawyer 
" knows, must be settled hy a reference to the familiar history 
and current phraseology of the mother country. Now 
England had then, as she still has, a Church establishment. 
She had also a variety of laws, commonly called fostlaws, 
hy which every man was excluded from holding office who 
could not conform his religious opinions to the standard 
fixed by the authority of Parliament. Those tcsb-laws 
were, of course, exceedingly obnoxious to all, except the 
members of tlie established Church ; since, under their pro- 
visions, not only the Koman Catholic dissenters, but the 
numerous Protestant sects, were effectually debarred from 
every civil office in the public service. Thus, they were 
tolerated religiously, while they were not tolerated politi- 
cally ; and the disadvantages of their position doubtless 
operated powerfully in drawing them away to the colonies 
of America, where perfect toleration and equality, both 
religious and political, were secured to them. Hence, 
when those colonies had succeeded in casting off their former 
allegiance, and the new republic was about to adopt the 
grand constitutional principles of rational liberty, which 
were to define its future character among the nations of the 
earth, it was justly regarded as an essential point that there 
should be no infringement of the rights of conscience, no 
test-laws to confine the honors of public office to any privi- 
leged religious class, no Chorch establishment to claim 
superiority over the other Christian societies, and no restric- 
tion to discourage the free exercise of every known and 
admitted variety of the Gospel system. 

That such is the historical, natural, and legal sense of the 
clauses in question must be obvious, on reflection, to every 
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candid reasoner. And, therefore, the attempt to construe 
them so as to tolerate infidelity, seems to me exceedingly 
wild and preposterous. The Constitution does not say that 
no religious faith should be required, but that no religious 
test should be required, -which, when we remember the 
well-known test-laws of England, conveys a totally different 
meaning. If we abandon this construction, we fall at once 
into the most absurd inconsistency ; for the Constitution 
demands tlie ofBcial oath, and the oath of jury trial accord- 
ing to the common law. And I have already proved that 
these oaths are religious dhUgaUons, involving, of necessity, 
amongst professed Christians, a certain amount of Christian 
faith. But it is impossible to suppose that the Constitution 
would require the oath, and yet prohibit the requisition of 
the religious faith which gives that oath its whole validity. 
An official or judicial oath, without religion, is a conti-adic- 
tion in terms. And no American citizen can be justified in 
fixing such a mockery as this, upon the Constitution of his 
country. 

Tlie obvious design of these provisions, therefore, was to 
guard the Christian rights and liberties which were then 
enjoyed, from all future danger. The Congregationalists, 
the Dutch Eeformed, the Scotch and English Presbyteri- 
ans, the German Lutherans, the Friends or Quakers, the 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Eoman Catholics, the Episco- 
palians — all had an equal interest in the public offices of the 
government— all professed some mode of the same Christian 
faith— all were alike anxious to be protected from invasion, 
and, since none amongst them coidd pretend to any legal- 
ized supremacy above the rest, all were determined to 
guard their own rights against the poBsibility of encroach- 
ment. With this view, they wisely provided against the 
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attempt, by making it a part of the Constitntion that there 
should be no reh'gious test required as a qualification for 
office, in order that all the various denominations should 
have free and equal access to the honore of the republic. 
With this same view, they forbade Oongi-esa to pass any 
law for the establishment of religion, or to prohibit the free 
exercise thereof, because it was their object to protect 
Christianity, as it was recognized in their own day, on the 
fair and equitable ground of enlightened toleration. On 
this construction, every clause of the Constitution is right, 
harmonious, and consistent. But if we suppose, On the con- 
trary, that they united to patronize infidelity, to nullify the 
very oath which they were so careful to require, and to give 
the same political cofifidence to those who vilified, as to 
those who reverenced the common religion of the land, we 
involve at once the Convention by whom that solemn com- 
pact was prepared, and the people by whose vote it was 
adopted, in an act either of thoughtless absurdity, or of 
deliberate profanation. 

The only remaining argument in favor of the infide! 
hypothesis rests upon a set of popular fallacies, which may 
be fairly stated as follows. It is said that the officers and 
rulers of the nation ai'e required to discharge secular func- 
tions, with which religion has nothing to do ; that, in fact, 
the least religious men are often the best qualified, by their 
superior energy and talents, to perform their allotted duties ; 
that the great leaders amongst our revolutionary patriots 
were not profeasoi-s of Christianity in any fonn ; that some 
of our most successful presidents were even known to enter- 
tain infidel sentiments ; that tlie only effect of a rule which 
should require a religious profession in our public officera, 
even if it were possible to adopt it, would be to make them 
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hypocrites ; and, finally, that siicb a mle, in the Hberal and 
enlightened temper of our day, is absurd and ridiculons, 
because it is perfectly impracticable. 

Here, assuredly, is a -very plausible arrangement of 
objections, to which candor and reason require me to reply. 
Let me invoke the same candor and reason on the part of 
my readers, that they may form a just and fair conclusion. 

1. The first branch of the argument consists in the assump- 
tion that religion has nothing to do with the discharge of 
secular offices, and that, in fact, the least religious men are 
often the best CLualified, by their superior energy and 
talents, to fill them acceptably. 

To this I reply, that the successful discharge of every 
office demands a principle of far higher efficacy than mere 
human leai-ning, energy, or talent can bestow, namely, the 
conscientious devotion to our duty, as in the sight of an 
almighty and unerring Judge, who will not fail to bring us 
before His supreme tribunal, • Let the public functionary 
be endowed with all the energy and talent in the world, 
but destitute of a religious conscience, and what security 
can we have against the claims of his personal interest, his 
covetoueness, his ambition, his neglect, his love of licentious 
indulgence, and tlie pestiferous influence of his example! 
It may be supposed that his pride of character, and his 
regard for popular opinion, will furnish motives sti'ong 
enough to keep him in the track of official propriety; 
but all experience proves that these are weak restraints in 
the hour of temptation. The chosen servant of the public 
must have conscience, or he is not worthy of our confidence. 
And it is impossible to have this conscience, without a 
religious sense of accountability to God. The official oath 
is required of all our functionaries for that very reason, 
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beeanae it binds the conscience by the religions principle. 
In demanding this, as the necessary qualification for every 
office in the United States, tliere is no risk incurred on the 
score of energy or talent, because Christians can always he 
fonnd who have more than enough of these for the public 
service, and no man can deny the proposition who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the facts of history. 

2. The second head of this objection presents the state- 
ment, that the great leaders amongst our revolutionary 
patriots were not professora of Christianity in any form, and 
that some of our most successful presidents were even 
known to entertain infidel sentiments. And this is an as- 
sertion which is apt to have so much practical influence 
with the common mind — although, in strictness, it is entirely 
iirelevant — that I must ask the reader's patient attention to 
the answer. 

-I admit, with sorrow, that the great leaders amongst onr 
reyolnfioHaiy patriots were not professors of Christianity in 
the fidl emd complete form which was i-equired by a just 
sense of religious duty. But I utterly deny that they were 
not pTOfessors of it in wnyform at all. On the contrary, 
I assert that they were its friends, its adherents, and its sup- 
porters in their public acts, and that there was not one 
amongst them who could have been induced to ignore its 
sacred claims, by any distinct and open manifestation. 
That their public declarations and their private course were 
not in all respects consistent, mnst be granted. That the 
lack of this consistency has deprived their example of a 
vast amount of moral infinence, which they would odierwise 
have been enabled to secure, must be granted likewise. 
But, however, as a Christian man and a tme lover of my 
country, I am obliged to lament the fact — however I may 
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be compelled to ascnbe to this fact a large share of the offi- 
cial degeneracy which is bo generally complained of at the 
present day— yet, in justice to those distinguished men, I 
must set forth some unquestionable proofs that the greatest 
of the class were Christians in belief— Chrietians in con- 
scienee— who would have resisted, with all their power, the 
official claims of infidelity. 

To begin, then, with the eminent "Washington. His in- 
augural address, delivered April 30, 178&, contains the fol- 
lowing passage, which bears an affecting testimony of his 
strong desire to do honor to religion ; 

" It would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplication to that Almighty Being 
who rules over the univei-se— who presides in the councils 
of nations — and whose providential aid can supply every 
human defect, that his benediction may consecrate to the 
libertifs and happiness of the people of the United States, 
a government instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes ; and may enable every insti-ument employed in 
its administration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the 
great Author of every public and private good, I assure 
myself that it expresses your sentimenla not less than my 
own, nor those of my fellow- citizens at large, less than 
either. No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible hand which conducts the afFaii-s of men, more 
than the people of the United States. Every step by which 
they have advanced to the character of an independent nar 
tion, seems to have been distinguished hy some token of 
jpTOvidential agency ; and in the important revolution jnst 
accomplished in the system of their united government, the 
tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent of so many die- 
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tinct communities, from which the event has resulted, can- 
not be compared with the means by which most govern- 
ments have been established, without some return o? piom 
gT(MHde, along with an humble anticipation of the future 
blessings which the past seems to presage. These reflec- 
tions, arising out of the present crisis, have forced them- 
selves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You will 
join with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none under 
the influence of which the proceedings of a new and free 
government can more auspiciously commence." 

To this long and interesting expression of religious rever- 
ence, I may add another sentence from the same document, 
which strongly expresses a great fact too often forgotten in 
our day : 

" There is no trath," saith Washington, " more thoroughly 
estabbahed, than that there exists in the economy and course 
of nature an indissoluble bond between virtue and happi- 
ness—between duty and advantage— since we ought to be 
no less persuaded that thepropitious smiles of Heav&n. can 
never be expected on a nation that disi-egards the eternal 
rules of order and right, which Heaven itsdf has or- 
dmned.''''* 

But we have a still more clear and admirable proof of 
Christian sentiment in his invaluable Farewell Address, 
published at the age of sixty-five, on his retirement from 
the presidential chair, where he speaks as follows : 

" Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, religion and moraliiyare vndispensaUe sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patri- 
otism, who should labor to subvert these great pillara of 
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Imman happiness — these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician^ eguaUy with the pious 
man, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could 
not trace ail their connections irith piivate and public feli- 
city. Let it simply be asked, whei-e is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tion desert the oaths which are the instruments of investi- 
gation in courts of justice ? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be maintained -without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
eo^enmice both forbid its to expect that noMonal moraHty 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principles."* 

" Observe good faith and justice towards all nations ; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all : religion and moraUty 
enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it ? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent fdidty of a nation with its vir- 
tue .^"f 

And, once more, in his letter to President Adams, in re- 
lation to his appointment, by Congress, as lieutenant-general 
and commander-in-chief of all the armies raised, or to be 
raised, under the Federal government, on account of the 
imminent danger of a war with France, "Washington em- 
ploys this language : 

" Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wished and 
endeavored to avert war, and exhausted to the last drop the 
cup of reconciliation, we can with pure hearts appeal to 
Heaven for the justice of our cause,' and may confidently 
trust the final result to that hind Providence which has 

* Congressional EditioD of the Conslitutiun, p. 224. f Ibid. 226. 
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"ore and so often dgnally favored the people of tJtese 



These extracts are abundantly sufficient to prove that the 
admirable man who earned the title of " Father of his Coun- 
try," was not only a Christian in sentiment, but was ready, 
on the most important and public occasions, \a proclaim and 
enforce his religious principles, and to maintain the all-im- 
portant truth that rehgion was the only sure basis of the 
national prosperity and welfare. 

And this was in full accordance with other facts which 
marked his life. He was known to be in the habit of pri- 
vate prayer. lie rebuked, in the army, the common prac- 
tice of swearing and profanity. lie offered thanks to God 
at his table, in the absence of a clergyman ; and he never 
failed to be punctual in his attendance at the morning ser- 
vice of the Church, where his serious deportment was an 
example of propriety, "With perfect truth, therefore, did 
General Henry Lee, in the funeral oration which he was 
. appointed to deliver before Congress, December 26th, 1799, 
characterize the lamented Washington as "jiious, just, hu- 
mane, temperate, sincere, uniform, dignified, and command- 
ing, whose example was edifying to all around him."-^ 
With perfect consistency did the orator conceive the de- 
parted spirit of the patriot sage as uttering from heaven the 
counsel, " Jleverence religion"X ^"^ such was the_ counsel 
which he bad always delivered on earth. 

I proceed next, however, to show that the model thus ex- 
hibited by the first President of the United States was faith- 
fully followed by bis successors. Thus the eminent John 
Adams, in his inaugural address, March 4, 1797, concludes 
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■with the following words : " And with humble reverence, 
I feel it ±0 be my duty to add, if a veneration for the reli- 
gion ofape(rpU who prof esa and call themselves Christians^ 
and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect for Chris- 
tianity among the best recommendations for the public ser- 
vice, can enable me in any degree to comply with yoar 
wishes, it shall be my strenuous endeavor that this sagacioua 
injunction of the two Houses" (to imitate the example of 
Washington) " shall not be without effect. And may that 
Being who is supreme over all, the Patron of order, the 
Fountain of justice, and the Protector, in all ages of the 
world, of virtuous liberty, conitmMe his blessing upon this 
nation and its government, and give it all possible success 
and duration, consistent with the ends of his Providence !"* 
The inaugural address of the distinguished Thomas Jef- 
ferson came afterwards, in March, 1801. And here we find 
the same distinct acknowledgment. " Kindly separated by 
nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of 
one quarter of the globe ; too high-minded to endm-e the 
degradations of the others ; possessing a chosen countiy, 
with room enough for our descendants to the thousandUi 
generation ; entertaining a due sense of our equal right to 
the use of our own faculties, to the acq^uisitions of our own 
industry, to honor and confidence from our fellow-citizens, 
resulting, not from birth, but from our actions and their 
sense of them ; enlightened by a benign religion, professed-, 
indeed, and practised, in various forms, yet all of them 
inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the 
love of 7na/n; acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
Providence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it 

• Congieisional Edition of tha CooBtitudon, p. B74-6. 
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delights in the happiness of man here, and his greater 
happiness hereafter — with all these blessings, what more is 
necessary to make us a happy and prosperous people?"* — 
" Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, I ad- 
vance with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it 
whenever you become sensible how much better choices 
you can make. And w/j/y that Infinite Power which ruiea 
the destinies of the miiverse lead our councils to what is 
best, and give them a fwo(rrahle issue for your peace and 
prosperii^."f 

In the" second inaugural address of President Jefferson, 
delivered March 4, 1805, he placed on record a still stronger 
testimony of religious feeling. For thus, at the eloquent 
close, he saith : " I shall need, therefore, all the indulgence 
which I have heretofore experienced from my constituents. 
The want of it will certainly not lessen with increasing 
years, I shall need, too, the favor of that Being, in whose 
hands we are; who led our fathers, as Israel of old, from 
their native land, and planted them in a country flowing 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life ; who has 
covered our infancy with his Providence, and our riper 
years with his wisdom and power ; and to whose good- 
ness I ash you to join in toub supplications with me, that 
He will so enlighten the minds of your servants, guide 
their councils, and prosper their measures, that whatsoever 
they do shall result in your good, and shall secure id you 
the peace, friendship, and approbation of all nations."X 

"Hie venerable James Madison, who succeeded to the 
presidential chair, March 4, 1809,, furnishes the last ex- 
ample which I shall cite on this branch of my subject. 

itutioQ, p, 216-7. 

t lb. p. m. 
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For thus he spea]r3, at the end of bia inaugural address: 
" The source to ■which I look for the aids which alone can 
supply my deficiencies, is in the well-tried intelligence and 
virtue of my fellow-citizens, and in the councils of those 
representing them in the other departments associated in 
the care of the national interests. In these my confidence 
■wUl, under every difficulty, be best placed ; nea:t to that 
which we have all been, encouraged to feel in the guardian- 
ship and guidance of that Almighty Seing, whose power 
regulates the destiny of nations, whose blessings home been 
so conspicuously dispensed to this rising republic, and to 
whom we are bound to address our devout gratitude for the 
past, as well as our eeevent supplications and best hopes 

FOR THE FUTURE."* 

In harmony with these, I shall only notice the testimony 
of the Congress of the United States, in the ordinance set 
forth for the Northwestern Territoiy, July 13, 1787, where 
the 3d article declaa-es that " Religion, morality, and know- 
ledge are necessary to good government and the happiness 
of man]iind."f 

A volume might be filled with similar proofs of the care 
and diligence which the foundei-s and president of the re- 
public employed, in publicly prof essing their belief in the 
religion of the country. The assertion of the objector, 
therefore, stands in opposition to the evidence. It is true 
enough that they did not, in many instances, profess Chris- 
tianity as they should have done, by joining in communion 
with the Church ; but they did prof ess it notwithstanding, 
on the most important occasions, in (he eyes of the whole 
nation and of the world. Is any one authorized to a 



• CongroB. Ed. of the CoQStitntioQ, p. 2BT-8. t Ib.p.419. 
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that they acted hypocritically ! Haa any one a right to say 
that they were infidels at heart ? Can we, with any reason 
or justice, impute to such men the baseness of publishing 
a solemn lie, intended merely to gull the popular ear, and 
soothe, by a miserable deceit, the Christian feehng of the 
community ? Let those who will, thus slander the departed 
patriots of the Revolution. Infinitely more reasonable, more 
consistent, and more just is it to believe, that they wore no 
political mask, and practised no mean and contemptible 
chicanery. And therefore I contend that they were what 
they professed — Christia/i%s in general ielief, able to take 
the oath of the Constitution with sincerity, and in all good 
feith ; and therefore not simulated, but real friends to the 
religion of their country. 

But the objector may tiu-n to a single case — that of the 
distinguished Jefferson — whose name is commonly assumed 
to adoiTi the cause of infidelity, and whose biography un- 
fortunately includes some passages quite irreconcilable 
with tlie CiuTstian faith. I do not consider myself called 
upon to settle the actual amount, or to judge the precise 
character of his religion. He was not a meuiber of the 
Convention which prepared the Constitution, nor, even if 
he had been, am I aware of any rule wbich can make the 
consistency of a single individual, however eminent, a 
proper test of any Constitutional principle. Some reflec- 
tion, however, is due to the case of this and other distin- 
guished men, before we adopt our conclusion, as to their 
personal consistency. 

The doctrine for which I contend is, that the Constitution 
demands the oath of office — that this oath, by necessary 
imphcation, is a Christian oath, and therefore that every 
man who takes it is legally presumed to be a Christian, on 
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the general ground of a conscientious belief in the Gospel 
system. 

But it does not follow, as a logical result, that the Chris- 
tian faith required to take this oath must be manifested in 
its most complete form, by a union with tlie Church. We 
have all known persons who gave satisfactory evidence of 
sincere belief, and read the Scriptures with devotion, and 
lived in the habit of prayer, and did much, in various ways, 
to support religion, while yet they could not be pereuaded to 
approach the sacramental table. "Were they, therefore, in- 
fidels ? God forbid ! On the contrary, they should rather be 
classed with Christians, although, in some respects, they were 
inconsistent and erroneous. And to this judgment of charity 
we are the more obliged, when we contemplate the difficul- 
ties presented by the religious dissensions of our day ; to- 
gether with the doubts, scruples, and inward conflicts of 
opinion to which the human mind is liable. 

It should, moreover, be considered, that the class of per- 
sons who are marked out, by their prominent talent and 
energy, as candidates for the official honors of the country, 
are usually men of superior knowledge and edncation, ac- 
customed to take a peculiar survey of this very question. 
They read more, they think more, they are brought into 
contact with a far wider circle of clashing sentiments ; and 
often, for this very reason, they find it more difficult to 
come to a fixed decision. In the sadly divided state of 
Christendom, they see obstacles to their adopting any 
Church or sect, until they can make time to examine, fairly 
and impartially, the arguments which each produces. That 
time they rarely find, in the press and turmoil of their 
other duties ; and therefore they put off, from year to year, 
the task of comparison, to a more convenient i 
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Meanwhile they are sun-oTinded by temptation. The habits 
of the world into which they are thrown, seem to demand 
concessions which are hardly reconcilable with the strict- 
ness of any Christian profession. In the sphere of public 
life, they are exposed, more than others, to fluctuationa of 
thought, to irregular indulgence, ki the false pride of honor, 
to the strong excitement of passion, to the snare of popular 
ambition, to the being " all things to all men," in the nat- 
ural, though dangerous, wish to avoid offence, and gain a 
larger measure of general approbation. And yet, through- 
out the whole, they frequently retain a strong confidence in 
the trath of the Gospel. They know that all the Churches 
and sects in Christendom unite in acknowledging the same 
Bible, and hold the most essential doctrines of that divine 
revelation, substantially, in the same way. And thus far, 
they are believers, because there can hardly be eiTor where 
all Christians agree, although there must be error where 
they differ. Hence, although these politicians live, and 
too often die, without the peace, the comfort, and consis- 
tency of a settled faith — without the privileges of Christian 
communion — without the solid approbation of their own 
secret conscience, or the divine succors of spiritual grace, 
which are pledged only to the earnest and persevering 



igious belief, 
'mpressions ; 
igation of a 



seeker, yet they are not destitute of a real reli 

sufficient, at times, to produce the most solemn 

and always sufficient to give force to the obi: 

legal oath, and to insure their honest and sincere support 

to the general intereste of Christianity. 

How much of this description— of which I have known 
many examples— would be fairiy applicable to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, it is not in my power to decide. But one thing is cer- 
tain. He had the best right to speak for himself, and no 
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man is anthorized to qnestion his sincerit)', when he chose, 
on two of the most solemn occasions, to present himself be- 
fore the -whole people of the United States, in the gnise of 
a Christian believer. If there be any discrepancy between 
his public and his private statements, it is but fail' to re- 
member that the exhibition of this discrepancy was not 
intended by him ; and that we have, strictly, no right to vio- 
late the implied tmst of personal correspondence and indi- 
vidual intercouj'se, without the knowledge or approbation 
of the party. Before his biographer resolved to publish 
those letters and convereations, which have brought npon 
this eminent man the reproach of infidelity, it would have 
been but simple justice to ash himself whether Mr. Jeffer- 
Bon had ever sanctioned such an exposure. And if he had 
not, it needs no argument to prove that the writer took a 
liberty with the character of the dead, which would have 
been utterly unwarrantable with that of the living. 

But, ailer all, what do these opposite testimonies estab- 
lish, beyond the fact so familiar to the experienced observer 
of human inconsistency! Mr, Jefferson had been long 
accustomed to the infidel intercoui'se of Paris, at the time 
when downright atheism was most rampant, and' ranged 
upon its side the wit and eloquence of the highest society. 
Is it strange if his mind sometimes fluctuated ? Is it strange 
if, through the common weakness of men who love the praise 
of authors and philosopheis, he accommodated himself to 
the tone of those whose talents and genius he admired ? And 
if he can-ied this melancholy complaisance too far, so that 
he sometimes convereed and wrote, in .private, with the tone 
of an unbeliever, does this prove that he was always in Ae. 
same mood, and never afterwards felt consti-ained to do 
honor, in his serious hours, to the truth of Christianity? 
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On the contrary, it is by no means improbable tliat his con- 
victions were actually of tlie most opposite kinds, at vaiious 
Beasons — driven, like a pendulum, from side to eide ; so that 
he may have been sincere when he uttered the words of re- 
ligious reverence, at one period, although he talked in quite 
a different strain, at another. 

I"or this we know to have been the fact, in many cases, 
much more strongly marked than his. Thus, the notorious 
Thomas Paioe, during his last sufferings, was often heaixl 
to pray to Jeaua Christ for mercy, when he thought himself 
alone ; notwithstanding the pride of consistency prevented 
his giving any open actnowledgment of his convictions. A 
far more celebrated instance, however, was that of Voltaire, 
the unrivalled and supreme dictator of the literary world in 
France, whose writings did more for infidelity than those 
of any other author. Tet it is admitted by his biographer, 
who was himself an infidel, and who, therefore, makes the 
acknowledgment with the utmost reluctance, that Voltaire 
actually sent for the Abbe Gauthier, some time before his 
death, confessed to him, and gave him a profession of faith, 
in which he declared that " he died in the Catholic reli- 
gion, in which he was born." He was buried, accorfingly, 
with the usual rites of the papal communion ; and even 
the king of Prussia ordered a solemn service on his behalf, 
in the Roman cathedral of Berlin,* 

This confession of Voltaire's faith, of course, threw tlie 
admirers of his infidelity into confusion. But they have 
never pretended to cast any doubt upon its genuineness. 
It was made about six weeks before his decease, when he 

* See tlie Life of Voltaire, in tlie letvolume of the 12th edition of his works, 
" (Euvrea completes de Voltaire, Paris, Baudouio FrSres, Editeora," pp. 184-5, 
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was in full enjoyment of liia mental facnitiee, as is clearly 
manifest from a very elegant letter addressed by him to the 
curate of Saint Sulpicc, about the time, viz., 4th March, 
lYYS * Moreover, tliis confession was in writing, executed 
in the presence of a priest and two witnesses, the one be- 
ing the Abb6 Mignot, Voltaire's nephew, and the other the 
Marquis of Villevielle. The prior of Scelli^res, where he 
was buried, gave him the usual " spiritual snccors due to 
every Christian," the " Vespers of the dead" were chanted, 
the solemn mass was performed, and prayers were offered 
for tlie repose of his soul.f In a word, the parties con- 
cerned gave full credit to his Christian profession, as if they 
believed it to have been sincere. It is not my duty to pro- 
nounce a definitive opinion upon its real character. But I 
hold it to be most manifest that there is no rule of reason 
or of justice, which authorizes any one to call it, as this 
French writer has done, an act of dissimulation. For it is 
the well-established maxim of law that the declarations of 
a man, who believes himself dying, are entitled to the high- 
est credit, and therefore they are admitted as testimony, 
even in capital trials, without an oath. And what worldly 
power could have persuaded Voltaire, to aifect a faith in 
his last hours, which all his previous efforts had teen spent 
in vilifying I Proud of his stn-passing literary fame, sur- 
rounded by the satellites of his infidel genius, with all the 
appliances of taste, opulence, and luxuiy to give confidence 
to his position, and stimulated by every po^ible motive of 
earthly influence, to make his final act confirmatory of his 
established reputation, what but the force of his secret con- 
victions could account for his deliberate resolution to disap- 

• lb. p. 571. + lb. p. 577-8. 
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point tlie immense circle of his admirers, and cast the dark- 
est stain, in their opinion, upon the labors of a lifetime, by 
professing, with his parting breath, the doetrines of Chris- 
tianity ? 

K 0, no ! The infidel mode of accounting for such an act, 
under such circumstances, is altogether absurd and incred- 
ible. The conduct of Voltaire can only be understood by 
a recurrence to the well-known fact, that the heart of man 
is never truly fixed in any hypothesis which ignores the re- 
ligion of the Gospel. In the days of bodily health and 
vigor, tempted by appetite, daazled by ambition, and ap- 
plauded by the voice of those who claim pre-eminence for 
science and liberality, it is not difficult to silence the in- 
ward monitor so far as to take a bold stand against the word 
of God. But the heart can find no resting-place in infidel- 
ity. And, therefore, when the time approaches for the so!-, 
emn change — when the soul is forced to turn in upon itself, 
in the anticipation of a far different tribunal — when wealth, 
and fame, and human praise, all fade away like the mirage 
of the desert, leaving nothing but the barren sand behind — 
it is no dissimulation to turn towards that Chiistian truth 
which holds forth the only hope of safety, the only refuge 
of the self- condemned transgi-essor, the only promise of any 
possible escape from the wrath to come. The faitli of child- 
hood will then rise up, and assert its simple power ; and 
the perverted logic of the intellect will yield its false and 
wretched triumph to the stronger instinct of the heart. 

I claim this unquestionable ease of Voltaire, therefore, 
as decisive of the view which I have taken of the distin- 
guished Jefferson, For, on a fair comparison, the ad- 
vantage is altogether in favor of the American patriot. 
Amongst the works published by himself, there is no attack 
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on religion, no bold and hostile assault upon the Clmrch, 
nor any indication of an infidel temper. "While, on two 
marked and solemn occasions, he introduced into his inau- 
giiral addresses language of a decided Christian character, 
going far beyond what the mere act of cold conventional 
propriety required. Voltaire, on the contrary, devoted his 
extraordinary genius, thronghout a long literary life, to the 
cause of infidelity, and waged a constant warfare against 
religion, with every weapon in his power. In the guise of 
philosophy, in poetry, in novels, by serious argument, by 
flippant wit, by humorous sarcasm, by amusing ridicule, 
he conducted his skilful and persevering siege of the 
Church, until his world-wide fame became identified with 
scoffing derision and profanity. If such a man is entitled 
to the credit of sincerity, when, in his last hours, he pro- 
fessed himself a Chiistian, shall Jefferson be denied tiie 
same credit of sincerity, when he twice publicly proclaimed 
his reverence for the religion of his countiy in the eara of 
the whole nation ? Must a few private letters and conver- 
sations, the product most probably of those fluctuations of 
opinion to which his circumstance made him particularly 
liable, be allowed to shake our confidence in his most open 
and deliberate acts, while the closing confession of Voltaire 
is not to be contradicted by the literary labors of a life- 
time? 

Hence, on every fair gi'ound of construction, I feel justified 
in denying the assertion that some or any of our Presidents 
were known to entertain infidel sentiments. The only one 
amongst them who has ever been suspected of such a 
charge, gave to it, himself, a public and sufficient refuta- 
tion. And the fact, even if it be admitted, that there were 
times and occasions on which he privately t 
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leaning towards infidelity, although it may prove that he 
was not always consistent with himself, has yet no weight 
of sufficient value to overthrow the force of his solemn and 
official declaratione. As to the rest of our presidents, it is 
well known that their professions have always been dis- 
tinctly on the side of Christianity. Some of them were 
even in full communion with the Church. But in discuss- 
ing the true sense of the Constitution, it shouJd be carefully 
remembered that we have to do with the public acts of 
official men, ratlier than with their personal character. 
This is the reason why I have already said that such in- 
quiries are irrelevant. Ko man of common intelligence 
would attempt to settle the interpretation of the law, by ad- 
verting to the private conversations or letters of the judges. 
And just as iiTelevant is the reference to the individual 
and domestic life of our public officers, when we are dis- 
cussing the real spirit and meaning of the Conetitntion, 

The remaining objections will be disposed of more read- 
ily, becanae they rest on mere assumption, viz., that " the 
only effect of a rule which should require a religious pro- 
fession in our public officere, even if it were possible to 
adopt it, would be to make them hypocrites ; and finally, 
that such a rule, in the liberal and enlightened temper of 
our day, is absurd and ridiculous, because it is perfectly 
impracticable." 

The first of these allegations proves too much, and there- 
fore proves nothing. For it is evident that if the requisi- 
tion of reverence for religion, on the part of our public offi- 
cers, would make them hypocrites, the requisition of tem- 
perance, honesty, truth, or any other moral quality, would 
be equally objectionable on the same ground ; and so we 
should be reduced to the necessity of discarding morals al- 
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together, as being entitled to no weight in the selecting of 
the governors, legislators, and rulers of the nation. But 
such a theory can never be made consistent with the Con- 
stitution, so long as that supreme law of the land demands 
the oath of office. That oath is a reUgiovs obligation, and 
no sophistry can change its chai'acter. Every man who 
takes it, professes his belief in the great truths of religion 
by the very act ; and if be be an infidel, the act becomes 
at once an act of hypocrisy. The objection, therefore, 
properly stated, is rather an objection to any oath at all. 
And since the c[nestion before us concerns the meaning of 
the Constitution as it stands, it is evident that the rec^uisi- 
tion of religious faith is so fai- from producing hypocrisy, 
that it is, on the contrary, the only way by which it is pos- 
sible to prevent it. 

The second assumption, viz., that " such a rule, in the lib- 
eral and enlightened temper of onr day, is absurd, because 
it is perfectly impracticable," is equally directed against the 
Constitution, for the very simple reason that it virtually 
nullifies the force and effect of its plain provisions, and 
presumes to call that absurd and impracticable, which our 
supreme law pronounces to be an indispensable qualifi- 
cation. It is evidently taken for granted, by the terms of 
the objection, that the religious character of the oath ie sup- 
posed to be generally disregarded. But if so, what is the 
result? Must we admit that this solemn obligation is actu- 
ally treated, year after year, by the officers, judges, and 
legislators of the land, as a worthless and unmeaning form ! 
Do they really appeal to God, without any belief in their 
religious accountability ? Do they perform an act which 
absolutely demands a religious conscience, without any con- 
science at all % Supposing that the charge is true, what 
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fouler blot could be cast upon the moral character of our 
nation ? What hypocrisy can be more base than the pre- 
tence to acknowledge the judgment of the Almighty by an 
infidel, who believes nothing of the matter ? And if it be 
the fact that the public sentiment of the United States is so 
fatally debauched — if an honest attempt to establish the 
only legal and consistent sense of tlie Constitution is to be 
denounced as absurd and impracticable— -wliat is to save 
our country from the curse of infidelity ? What lasting 
advantage can we gain from the labors of the Christian 
patriots of the Revoiution, when the national heart proves 
recreant to the law and judgment of that Onmipotent Euler 
of the world, who has said, " Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion" — "Those that honor me I will honor, but those who 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed ?" 

But I am not willing to believe the horrible charge which 
lies at the basis of this assumption. It cannot be that in 
less than sixty years from the publication of that admirable 
" Tarewell Address" of Washington, in which religion and 
morality are so strongly set forth as the only foundations of 
our national prosperity — it cannot be that we have so fatally 
' s to have no veneration for the oath of office 
ning. I doubt not that there may be a serious amount 
of careless and thoughtless levity in its administration. I 
doubt not that the true importance of this constitutional 
qualification is rarely regarded as it deserves. And this, 
indeed, is my only apology for giving the subject so lai'ge 
and careful an examination. But I am persuaded that there 
is quite too much genuine Christian principle and feeling 
existing in our republic, to allow of any indifference to its 
claims, when it is made a matter of earnest reflection. And 
therefore I repel the assumption that the legal meaning of 
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the Constitution ia abaurd, or tliat the attempt to establish 
it is impracticable. No patriot can be justified in thinking 
it impracticable to fix the true sense of the Constitution of 
his country. It is only necessary to arouse the attention of 
the people to any abuse, and we have a right to assume that 
it will be eventually corrected. And it is the manifest duty 
of every intelligent citizen to encourage such an effort, in- 
stead of yielding to the destructive progress of official prof- 
anation, in the tame and cowardly spirit of helpless de- 
spondency, or in the still more reprehensible temper of 
blind and reckless presumption, which dares to calculate 
on our national pi-ogresa and prosperitv, i;i defiance of the 
govemment of God, and expects to realize the benefits of 
the Constitution by a practical abolition of its best consei^ 
vative principle. 



CHAPTEE III. 

ON THE EELIGI0D3 DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN, ACCOEDING TO THE 
PHILOSOPHEKS. 

It is a favoi-ite notion of our modern infidels, that they 
are acting like philosophers, when tliey seek to destroy the 
reverence due to the religion of their country. They fancy 
that they are thus furnishing the best proof of their superior 
intellectual powers, when they show how much they stand 
aloof from the prejudices of the vulgar. And while, for the 
most part, they arc profoundly ignoratit of the real object 
of philosophy, they flatter themselves that they belong to 
the genuine aristocracy of wisdom, and are pre-eminently 
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qualified to be the guides, the reformers, and the governors 
of the ivorld. 

In the hope of affording, to the candid and sincere mind, 
the means of reaieting this sort of foolish arrogance, I shall 
devote the present chapter to a statement of the doctrines 
maintained by the old philosophers, who all saw, clearly 
enough, the absurdity of the heathen religion which pi-e- 
vailed in their day, and yet onivereally held that every good 
citizen must do honor to it, because it v.'as the established 
system, and the worst religion was better than none at all. 

To understand their position aright, however, we must 
remember that they had no divine revelation, as we have, 
to instruct them. The knowledge of the true God, which 
!Noah possessed, and which was once univereal amongst 
his posterity, had become sadly weakened and obscured, 
through the prevailing tendency of the coiTupt human 
heart towards idolatry,. Eevived and established by the 
mercy of heaven, through the ineti'umentality of Moses, the 
law of the Most High was committed to the nation of Israel ; 
and that chosen people were victoriously planted in Pales- 
tine, — the best possible locality, during all the ancient ages, 
to he the central guide to the world, because it lay at the 
head of the Mediterranean Sea, and was surrounded by the 
most active agencies of political and commercial greatne^. 
For a while, the influence produced by this arrangement 
was salutary and extensive, so that the kings of the earth 
sought to learn the wisdom of Solomon.* But Israel itself 
became unfaithful. The favor of God was forfeited. In- 
stead of continuing to be the most prosperous and the most 
honored of all the nations, it was the subject of the divine 

• ] Kings, Iv. M. 
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jndgmente, all of which the prophets had mrat accurately 
foretold. With the calamities of Israel, ita religion fell into 
disrepute. Idolatry spread more and more, and sunk deeper 
and deeper into pollution, amongst the distinguished empires 
of Greece and Kome ; nntil at length, the appointed time 
aiTived for the last gj-eat intei-position of divine love, and 
the altars of heathenism were universally overthrown, by 
the truth and miracles of the Gospel. 

It was during the six centuries of increasing darbnesa 
which preceded the advent of the great Eedeemer, that 
philosophy arose and flourished. But this philosophy was 
the prodnct of human reason, groping after the relics of 
celestial wisdom, and destitute of any sure and unerring 
guide, through the rebellion and unfaithfulness of Israel. 
Hence it presented itself under the names of its several 
teachers, none of whom could speak with inspired authority. 
And these became the masters of many different and dis- 
cordant systems. 

Thaies, the Milesian, was the first who was reverenced 
among the Greeks as a superior model of wisdom, about six 
hundred yeare before the Gospel era, Eut we do not find 
that he founded any school of philosophy, though his say- 
ings were repeated by his successoi-s with great respect. 
The father of philosophy was Pythagoras, who flourished a 
century later, and his sect was numerous and influential. 
H t ht th t C d ' the soul of the world, a pure and 
1 t 1 th p Z d through the universe, the cause 

adf t fltt U things. That the sun, the moon, 

d th t hll d with this ether, and should there- 

f b ad 1 g d That the human soul is a portion 

f th 1 t 1 th nd is therefore immortal. That this 

1 IB t m g t 1 alter death, from one body to another, 
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being committed to the forms of birds, fishes, and brutes, 
as a discipline and punishment for ein. And therefore, as 
all the inferior creatures were likely to be animiited by a 
human soul, their use as food should be strictly forbidden, 

A name of far wider renown, however, was that of Plato, 
the favorite scholar of Socrates, and the instructor of Aris- 
totle. He flourished about four hundred years before Christ, 
and his docti-ines approached so near to the trath of Scrip- 
ture, that he was commonly believed to have had access to 
the Books of the Old Testament, during his extensive traveb 
in the East. But he, too, held that tlie heavenly bodies are 
deities, and are proper objects of worship ; -while, in many 
other respects, his system was open to grave exceptions, 
although greatly in advance of any other in ite general 
scope and character, 

Aristotle, the favorite master of Alexander the Great, 
was the founder of the school of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
so called either because their teacher was accustomed to 
give bis instractions while walking about, or because the 
place where he taught was a walk, shaded with trees. His 
doctrine was, that all direct knowledge rests on experience : 
and he opposed the two systems then most in vogue, that of 
emanation, which maintained that all things were a part of 
Deity, and the atomic, which supposed tliat the universe 
was formed by the fortuitous concoui-se of atoms. He did 
not question the being of God, as a most perfect Intelli- 
gence, the Pirst Mover and Unchangeable. But he held 
that the Supreme Being only acted on the heavens, all the 
inferior spheres being governed by other eternal substances, 
which were entitled to be worshipped and adored. And 
virtue, according to hie views, consisted in acting according 
to nature. 
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The famous Epicurus fonnded his echool about 342 years 
before the Cliristian era. He revived and gave acceptance 
to the doctrine of DemoerituB, namely, that every thing was 
produced by the fortuitous eoncouree of atoms, without the 
act of any intelligent Creator; that as the world had a 
beginning, it would also have an end, and that out of its 
ruins would be formed a new one. He denied that there 
was any essentia! difference between men and brutes, since 
the soul had the same material organization as the body. 
He admitted the existence of the gods, but taught that they 
lived in eternal tranquillity, and did not concern themselves 
with the affairs of mortals. Tlie principle of moral life he 
maintained to be pleasure or happiness, although he was 
careful to define this pleasure as being inseparable from 
the practice of virtue. Yet, as virtue with him, as well as 
with Aristotle, consisted in living according to nature, it is 
evident tbat his system had no element of restraint upon 
the passions or the appetites: /and therefore, notwithstand- 
ing many moralists condemned it as nothing better than 
Atheism, its accommodating principles made it highly 
acceptable to the educated youth, not only amongst the 
Greeks, but subsequently, in tlie corrupt ages of the old 
Koman empire. 

Within the same century, about 380 yeare before Chiist, 
the school of the Cynics arose under Antisthenes, who had 
also been a pupil of Socrates. This philosopher chose prac- 
tical morals as his chief object, and Diogenes was the most 
famous of his disciples. But his sect was neither lasting 
nor successful, because, instead of professing to raise man- 
kind to a higher level, they made themselves contemptible 
and disgusting, by striving to inculcate the simplicity of 
the brutes. They soon became merged, therefore, in the 
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loftier Bcliool of the Stoics, to whose principlea of hardy 
and self-reliant independence their maxims were most 
closely allied. 

The Pyrrhonists or Sceptics had their origin from Pyrrho, 
a philosopher of Elis, contemporary with the founder of the 
Cynics, whose aim was said to be nprightness of life, with 
a perfect indifference, or rather a positive hostility, to all 
dogmatism of opinion. The doctrine which distinguished 
his school was, that there could be no settled judgment 
about any thing, since the arguments on both sides of every 
question were so equally balanced as to render an absolute 
decision impossible. And hence it resulted that he alone 
was to be esteemed wise who avoided all fixed sentiments — 
who was content with saying that things seemed to be so 
and BO, but declined saying that they -were so, and preserved 
his own tranquillity of mind undisturbed, amongst the 
various conflicts of contending systems. 

The Stoics derived their name from the Greek word 
area, signifying the porch, where Zeno, their founder, taught 
his doctrines, about 300 years before the advent of the 
Saviour. This school of philosophers held that the whole 
universe, being penetrated by the divine intelligence, is 
God. They also maintained that tlie heavenly bodies and 
the powers of nature were deities, which ought to be wor- 
shipped, and therefore this system was a complete example 
of Pantheism. The perfection of virtue, as they taught, 
consisted in the true harmony of man with himself, inde- 
pendent of reward or punishment, so as to maintain the 
highest elevation above the pleasures and the pains of sense. 
They also taught the i-ight of suicide whenever the indi- 
vidual conceived that death was preferable to life. Zeno, 
th^r founder, strangled himself at the age of ninety-eight, 
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and Cleanthes, his celebrated successor, destroyed himBelf 
by intentional starvation. 

The New Academy was formed at a later day, by Arceai- 
laas, who died at the age of 75, about 240 years before the 
Gospel era. It was afterwards improved by Carneades, 
and supported by the celebrated Cicero. Its main object 
■was to effect a more ingenious arrangement of the Pyrrho- 
nian philosophy ; and hence, as this system was indulgent 
to every other, while it favored an easy and coui-teoos 
indifference towards all, and did not trouble the mind with 
any positive opinions, it was quite in harmony with the spirit 
of the age which immediately preceded the rise of the Gos- 
pel, and divided with the doctrines of Epicurus the suffrages 
of the best educated minds in every civilized community. 

Lastly, came the Eclectic school, which arose in Alexan- 
dria, and was frequently called the Alexandrian school, for 
that reason. This system had several phases, but its gen- 
eral design was to unite, in one harmonious whole, the 
Oriental, the Platonic and the Aristotelian philosophy. In 
its earlier form it seems to have been adopted by Philo 
Judfeus. In its subsequent shape, it was matured by Am- 
monius Saccas, towards the end of the 2d century. It 
never succeeded, however, in attaining any considerable 
degree of credit or importance. For just as the stars in 
the firmament vanish from the sight, at sunrise, even so did 
all tie heathen systems gradually die away before the tri- 
umphant gloiy of the Christian faith. 

But while these ancient philosophers were thus divided, 
maintaining, with admirable ingenuity and skill, their eon- 
tending systems, they all agreed in inculcating, with one 
voice, the duty and necessity of supporting the eBtablished 
religion of their country. 
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Thus, in the golden verses of Pythagoras, which, though 
not written by himself, are acknowledged to be a true 
expresaion of hia doctrines, it is commanded that " men 
shall always worship the immortal gods, as they are ajy 
pointed ly the law." 

So Plato, in hia 10th book, De Legilus, regards those 
persons as atheists who do not acknowledge the gods ap- 
pointed ty law ; and again he saith, that " a wise legislator 
will not attempt to innovate in any thing relating to the 
sacrifices ^esm5e(? hy the la/ws of the cowttry?'^* 

So Socrates, the instructor of Plato, advised men to honor 
the public religion by following the established oracles.-)- 
And he acted on the principle himself, by openly using 
divination. The accusation brought against him by Anytua 
and Melitus was, that " he did not believe those to be gods 
whom the city acknowledged, and that he introduced other 
new gods." But against this charge his pupil, Xenophon, 
zealously defended him, saying, that " Socrates sacrificed to 
the gods frequently, not only at home, but at the public 
altars," And Socrates himself, in the apology addressed to 
his judges, declare that he " wondere how Melitus came to 
know that he did not esteem those to be gods whom the 
city regarded as such, since many had seen him sacrificing 
at the common festivals, and Melitus might have seen him 
also, if he pleased." He further spake with veneration of 
the Delphic oracle, and he is stated to have even composea 
a hymn to Apollo, while he was in prison.:[: 

So Aristotle, after laying down the principle that "the 
citizens ave partners in the republic, &mc& otherwise, stnctly 
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y are not citizens at aU,"* expressly reqnires 
that " every citizen must worship ihe gods, and therefore 
must reverence the priesthood." f 

So Epictetus, the chief ornament of the Stoic school, 
asserts it to be a duty incumient on every one, to ofi'er up 
libations, sacrifices, and first-fruits, according to the cicsioma 
and rites of his country.^X Plutarch has several passages 
to the same effect, and Mareus Antoninus, the eminent 
emperor and Stoic philosopher, was remarkably strict in the 
public worship of the gods, and the obseri-ance of all the 
sacred ceremonies.§ 

So Cicero, in his book De Legibus, gives no precept con- 
cerning the worship of One Supreme God, although he did 
not deny the doctrine of Plato, but he expressly prescribes 
the worship of the eatallished deities, and binds it on the 
people, as a positive obligation, " to follmo the reUgion of 
their ancestors.''''\ 

Much more of the same character might be added, but 
these citations are abundantly sufficient to prove the strong 
and united sentiment of the masters of philosophy, as to this 
great rule of civic duty. Yet while tJiey all decided thus, 
there were not a few who censured, in many respects, the 
established and popular religion. Of course, therefore, 
they rendered their public homage to it, not so much on 
the ground of pereonal faith, as on the principle of indis- 
pensable necessity. They respected its claims, because it 
was the only basis for the public security. Without re- 
ligion of some sort, tliey all knew that there coald be no 
foundation for law, justice, or moral virtue, in the ordinary 
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conscience of mankind. And, therefore, being well per- 
BTiaded that philosophy was not religion, and could not 
supply its place, and being ignorant of the true revelation 
which God had sent, to be at once the guardian of the 
government, and the light and comfort of each individual 
soul, they required it imperatively of every citizen to give 
the benefit of his example to the established worship of 
the land, because they had nothing better to offer as its 
substitute. 

Such was the spirit of the real philosophers, and they 
well deserved the honor which w^ bestowed on them so 
freely. Even we cannot refuse to reverence those admira- 
ble men, who employed their finest powers in the search 
after truth, and toiled in the midst of moral and spiritual 
darkness, without any safe guide to direct them. They did 
not reject the word of God, because they had it not. They 
did not despise or neglect the religion of the Saviour, be- 
cause it was not known to them. But while they felt, sen- 
sibly, the gross defects and positive corruptions of the 
heathen idolatiy, and yearned after some higher rule of 
faith and knowledge, they were conscious that nothing 
which they were able to attain could claim the authority of 
a divine religion ; and they had too much love for wisdom 
to pull down even the false piety of pagan superstition, until 
they could present a true celestial revelation in its place. 

But what if those genuine philosophers had flourished in 
our day, in the full light and perfect moral purity of the 
Gospel system? What would they have said when tliey 
saw the eitiaens of our great republic declining to take 
part in a really divine worship, turning their backs upon 
the altars of the only living God, and carefully avoiding 
every thmg which might bring upon them even the Buspi- 
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cion of piety i What would they have said when ihej 
found the title of philosopher uaurped by men who reck- 
lessly assailed the established religion of the land, not in 
order to set np a better one, but merely for the liberty of 
having no religion at all i What, more especially, would 
they have said, when they were told that the very oath of 
office was commonly regarded as an idle form, and that a 
character for Chriatian taith and virtue was an obstacle, 
rather than a recommendation to the public favor? 

When we reflect upon the marked contrast between the 
ancient sages, and om- modern leaders in the work of im- 
aginary progress, it seems impossible to justify the applica- 
tion of the term philosopher to the infidels of our age and 
country. A man may be distinguished for his attainmenta 
in the natural sciences — a master in Physiology, Geology, 
Astronomy, Magnetism, Entomology, and all the rest— he 
may even be learned in Archoiology, and write profoundly 
about the buried monuments of antiqaity— and yet not 
have the slightest mark of a philosopher, in its true sense 
and meaning. Every scholar knows that this word, first 
introduced by Pythagoras, signifies a lover of wisdom. ■ 
Hence, it was never used by the ancients, except to desig- 
nate that class of thoughtful and exalted intellects, which 
■were occupied in the search after wisdom, as the product 
of religion and morality. For it is the proper province of 
vnsdom to underetand the higher laws of spiritual being ; 
the moral government of God ; the religious duties of Hia 
intelligent subject, man ; the maxims of human legislation, 
as respects the body politic ; and the individual relations to 
society, by which the virtue, peace, prosperity, and ad- 
vancement of the whole community and of each pnvate 
member can be best secured. These were the main studies 
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of the old philosophers. Trne, they labored under every 
disadvantage, in the absence of the only uneri'ing guide, 
divine revelation, Trne, they diifered widely, and ened 
egregiously, in many" of their canclusione. But they never 
forgot the proper objects of philosophy. They never lost 
Bight of its tree design, in the effort to place the best and 
loftiest interests of our race upon their real foundations. 
Surely, then, such men as Socrates, Plato, Aiistotle, Zeno, 
Cicero, and Epietetus, would have laughed with bitter 
derision at the arrogance of our infidel naturalists, whom 
the good-natured public indulge with the respectable title 
of philosophers, as if they could be called, lov&rs of wis- 
dom! Alas! what lovers of wisdom are they who assail 
the highest source of wisdom ; who take an insane pleasure 
in undermining the national religion ; and strive to pros- 
trate the sublimest hopes of human destiny, and the only 
principle of law, government, and morals, which can sus- 
tain the good order of the republic, or secure the most 
sacred rights and privileges of mankind ! 



CHAPTER IT. 

THE BELIGIOnS EIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE AMESIOAN CITIZEH. 

Having said enough, I trust, to vindicate the Christian 
character of our national Constitution, and to prove that on 
eveiy ground of common sense, reason, legal interpretation, 
historical fact, and true philosophy, we are obliged to consider 
it in this religious aspect; I proceed to examine the " rights 
and duties of the American citizen," which necessarily 
arise from this fundamental principle. And in order to 
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secure the better method in these subjects, I shall place the 
rights in the fii-at rank, and the duties in the second. For 
such is the proper order in the nature of the ease. The 
Constitution first confers the rights of the citizen, and then 
claims the performance of liis duties. 

1. The religious rights of the citizen of the United States 
consist in the enjoyment of bis own conscientious choice, 
amongst all the forms of our common Christianity which 
were in existence at the time when the Constitution was es- 
tablished. This must be taken as tJie fuU limit of fair and 
legal presumption, as the two first chapters have sufficiently 
proved. Therefore I hold it preposterous to suppose that a 
band of Hindoos could settle in any part of our territories, 
and claim a right, under the Constitution, to set up the 
public woi-ship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Juggernaut. Equally 
unconstitutional would it be for the Chinese to introduce the 
worship of Fo or Buddha, in Oaliforaia. I^either could a 
company of Turks assert a riglit to establish a Mosque for 
the religion of Mahomet. But there is one case, namely, 
that of the Jews, which forms an apparent exception, al- 
though it is in fact supported by the same legal principle. 
For, the meaning of the Constitution can only be dei-ived 
fj-om the reasmaUe intention of the people of the United 
States. Their language, religion, customs, laws, and modes 
of thought were all transplanted from the mother country ; 
and we are bound to believe that whatever was tolerated 
publicly in England, was doubtless meant to be protected 
here. On this ground, there is no question about the con- 
stitutional right of our Jewish fellow-citizens, whose syna- 
gogues had long before been established in London. But 
with this single exception, I can find no right for the public 
exercise of any religious faith, under oui' great Federal 
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Charter, wbicli does not acknowledge the divine authority 
of the Christian Bible. 

2. And here, I take the opportunity to express my own 
deep veneration towards the posterity of Israel. I cannot 
forget their high privileges, as the chosen people of God — 
that to them the oracles of divine tnith were committed — 
that they were appointed to hold the light of heaven, while 
all the rest were in heathen darkness — that to them were 
the inspired prophets sent— that " salvation" in the words 
of Chrifit " is of the Jews," since the divine Redeemer Him- 
self was a Jew according to the flesh, and the Apostles 
were Jews, and the first Church was gathered in Jei-usalem, 
from which the Gospel was sounded forth, through all the 
earth — that their history is a series of the moat wonderful 
and sublime manifestations of celestial power which the 
world has ever witnessed — that their present state, scattered 
for seventeen centuries over the habitable glohe, without 
home, or country, or government, and yet preserved in 
their marvellous individuality hy the mighty hand of God, 
is not only an invincible proof of the prophecies, bat is a 
continual miracle— that ihe highest examples of genius, 
talent, energy, indomitable perseverance and moral purity 
have been exhibited amongst them ; and that the time is 
rapidly approaching when, as I trust, their long period of 
bitter calamity will cease, and they shall shine forth in 
more than their ancient glory — when they shall acknowl- 
edge the divine Messiah whom their fathera pierced, and 
be gathered into His fold, and Zion shall " rejoice and be 
glad," and shall " reign as a queen among the nations." 

The honor in which I hold tlie Jews, therefore, is most 
genuine and sincere, for it is a part of my religion. Tet I 
cannot, for all that, change my views of the constitutional 
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oath of office, which I have proved at large to be a Chris- 
tian oath, and therefore an oath which cannot be conaie- 
tentlj taken by any who deny the Christian iaith. I have 
eliown -wliy the practice of England is the safest general 
guide to the great rule of construction, which must deter- 
mine our interpretation ; namely, the intention of the peo- 
ple. The Jews had never been admitted to office in the 
mother eounb'y, and we have no ground for suppceing that 
they were intended to be admitted here. They were al- 
lowed to give evidence, however, and bo, on the principle 
of necessity, were the Turks and heathen.* They were 
also allowed to establish their synagogues in England, and 
a few were even existing' in the United States, before the 
Constitution was adopted, whose rights were questioned by 
no one. Thus far, then, the point may be settled, -without 
difficulty, on the legal basis, so aa to bear the test of thor- 
ough examination. 

3. But under this aspect of constitutional construction, 
there is no allowance for any new invention of religion, un- 
known to the sovereign people, and which they could not 
possibly have anticipated. And, therefore, I hold that Mor- 
monisin is entirely excluded from any right to the free ex- 
ercise of its religion, which, though it call itself Christian, 
rests upon the assumed authority of another Bible, and ar- 
rogates to itself the power of opposing the universal sense 
of all the Churches in the world, by the debasing and mon- 
strous claims of its polygamy. The rise and rapid growth 
of this alarming evil show eleariy the absolute necessity of 
adopting some definite and legal rule of sound cohstitotional 
interpretation ; and that rule, according to the fixed and 

■ Sea Omiohnnd vs. Barker, Atkyn's Bep. 
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established maxim whicli seeks for the true meaning of 
evert/ law in the reasonable intent of the authority enacUng 
it, protects the countiy at once from all the invasions of 
reckless infidelity, of revolting heathenism, and of every 
foul and disgosting innovation. 

i. There is still, however, a limitation, necessarily in- 
volved in the constitutional right to the free exercise of re- 
ligion, even with respect to those Christian Churches which 
were most evidently intended to be protected and sustained ; 
and this will be manifest when we consider the positions 
of the Church of England and the Church of Home, at the 
period when our great national charter was established. 

The Church of England, as is well known, stands con- 
nected with the State, and the sovereign is invested with a 
royal supremacy which confers the right of nomination to 
the sees of the bishops, and of controlling, to a certain ex- 
tent, the sessions of her House of Convocation. All this, 
however, being purely a matter of temporal and secular ar- 
rangement, was justly regarded as having no necessary 
connection with the doctrines of faith, or die ecclesiastical 
system of government and discipline, which she inherited 
from the apostles, and defended on the authority of the 
word of God ; and hence, when the separation of the colo- 
nies from the mother country was consummated, and the 
independence of the United States was acknowledged and 
confirmed by the ti-eaty of peace with England, it was im- 
mediately seen that the independence of the American 
Church must follow. Without delay, therefore, an appli- 
cation was made, through our minister at the Couii of St. 
James, by the Episcopalians concerned, for the consecra- 
tion of three bishops, in order to organize the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, without any further 
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connection with the British government. The request was 
freely granted, with the consent of Parliament. The indi- 
viduals elected by the joint act of the clergy and the laity, 
in the three States of Pennsylvania, New York, and Vir- 
ginia, were consecrated accordingly : and from that time, 
the Church in this country commenced its independent 
course, as a strictly American Church, having no further 
relation to her English mother than the respect involved in 
the recollection of her descent, and tlie mutual affection of 
Christian fraternity. 

The Church of Rome was not so favorably situated. 
Tlie pope was as much a sovereign, and a foreign sovereign, 
as the monarch of Great Britain. But he was also believed 
to be the sole vicar upon earth of oui' Lord Jesus Christ, 
and as such, he claimed to be the head over all the Churches, 
and, for religious purposes, over al! the nations in the world. 
This stupendous claim was not allowed by any out of his 
own communion. It had been proved, over and over again, 
to be a modern usurpation, perfectly unknown to the prim- 
itive Church, for many ages. But, unhappily, it became a 
fixed article of faith in the Eoman Catholic creed, and 
their priesthood are obliged to pronounce an ecclesiastical 
anathema or curee, at least once in every year, against the 
heretics who presnme to deny it. Moreover, by the fixed 
principles of the papal Church, her doctrines are to be re- 
ceived as infallible, while all Churches which do not submit 
to hei-, are cut off, as heretical, and pronounced accursed. 
Their hope of salvation is believed to be entirely forfeited 
for that sole reason ; and therefore, without subjection to 
the pope, the Eomanist holds it iilipossible to be saved 
through Christ at all. 

Of course it could not be expected that with these prin- 
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ciples, maintained as the essential laws of an infallible 
faith, the position of the Romanists in the United States 
should be changed by any act of their own, when the Con- 
stitution was established. Tet it is quite as impossible to 
suppose that the people who adopted that Constitution could 
ever have consented to give their approbation, directly or 
indirectly, to a set of dogmas which uuUiiied the rights and 
privileges of every other Christian body, and demanded an 
unconditional submission of the whole to the supremacy 
of the pope, on pain of certain damnation. It was desira- 
ble, on the one hand, to give the adherents of Koine all 
the toleration they had previously enjoyed, and necessarj-, 
on the other, that their claims to universal dominion should 
in no way be prejudicial to the conscientious liberty of the 
rest. And thus we may perceive another use of the import- 
ant article, "That Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, ov jirohibiting the free exercise 
thereof:" a rule which I have already shown to be applica- 
ble to the Establishment of England, but which is obviously 
quite as applicable to the case of Rome. 

Here, then, a safeguard is provided against all danger of 
Roman supremacy. For the papal system can never pre- 
vail, unless it be through an eistabUsTiment of their religion, 
and a prohibition, ef the free ex&rcise of any other. The 
history of the middle ages fully proves that the secular 
power, bearing on the rights of conscience with the sti-ong 
hand of persecution, was always the most effectual instru- 
ment of papal aggrandizement. And therefore, when the 
Constitution proclaims and guaranties an equal support to 
all, and forbids the establishment of any, it not only con- 
demns, hj necessary inference, the sweeping claims of that 
single Church, which demands universal submission at the 
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peril of salvation, but further, by a fair implication, con- 
demns the curses so formally pronounce^ upon those who 
refuse to obey her. 

The result is, that the position of onr Eoman Catholic 
fellow-citizens, under the American Constitution, is a per- 
fect anomaly ; and several important; questions are suggest- 
ed, to which it is by no means easy for a consistent Eoman- 
iat to give a satisfactory reply. 

1. Every naturalized foreigner swears to support the Con- 
stitution, and every native-born citizen is of course under 
the same obligation. How does the Eonian Catholic rec- 
oncile this oath of allegiance with his religious creed? By 
the first, he is sworn to sustain and protect religious tolera- 
tion. By the second, he is bound to detest it, and pursue 
the heretic with curees. No opposition can be more com- 
plete — none more iiTeconcilable. Which is the stronger 
obligation ? Which is the more likely to prevail ? 

2. Is it possible that both can stand together ? Can the 
same man, at the same moment, be expected to curse what 
he cherbhes, and support what he detests ? 

3. The constitutional oath is required by the human gov- 
ernment, and its breach may be said to involve no more 
than a human obligation. The religious creed, on the con- 
trary, is supposed to be required by the authority of God, 
and its violation is believed to insure the ruin of the soul. 
Can the conscientious Romanist hesitate a moment, if a con- 
flict should arise between them ? 

4. If either one or the other of those obligations must be 
broken, on which side lies the remedy for the crime ? The 
government has no power to absolve the perjurer from the 
guilt of irreligion; but the pope can absolve him, as he 
believes, from the oath of liis allegiance, and even make a 
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merit of the sin. Where is the ec[uality in the influence of 
the two ? 

5. Is any government safe, which intrnste its powers to 
its enemies ? And can an inteUigent and sincere Eomanist 
be any thing but an enemy to a Constitution -whicli favors 
heresy, which refuses to establish that Church which is 
alone governed by the vicar of Jesus Christ, and out of 
whose pale he believes that there is no salvation ? Can he 
be any thing but an enemy to the success of heretics, or to 
the extension of those principles of religious liberty, which 
he holds to be the instigation of the devil ? 

6. Certain it is, however, tliat the Eomau Catholic pop- 
ulation of the United States do not choose to examine such 
questions very thoroughly. I am by no means sure that 
even the franiere of our excellent Constitution took them 
i jto consideration ; or, if they did, they probably dismissed 
them as quite unnecessary, trusting to the happy ignorance 
and inconsistency of the ma^, and believing that it could 
never be the interest of the Eoman laity, nor even of their 
priests, to seek any undue share of power, so long as they 
were surrounded by so large a majority of watchful Prot- 
estants, And in this they may have been right. But is 
there any certainty that this Protestant majority will al- 
ways be found in every State ? Is there no danger tliat in 
some of them there will be a strong papal ascendency ! Is 
it at all unlikely that the increasing loss of papal influence 
in many parts of Europe will bring to onr shores a vast ac- 
cession of foreign Eomanists, which may give a decided 
preponderance to their religion in the great western valley, 
and finally enable them to set up their exclusive claims, in 
all their old intolerance ? For it must be remembered that 
the Constitution only forbids " Congress to make any law 
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for an establishment of religion, or to prohibit the free ex- 
ercise thereof." The States are perfectly free to do as each 
may deem proper ; and no State, once admitted, can be pre- 
Tented from altering its own constitution, whenever the 
majority of its citizens are prepared to approve the change. 
Can any one wonder if the priesthood of Kome shonld 
combine together in a well -organized effort to secui-e those 
rights, which they believe to have been conferred by the 
Almighty, and even to be absolutely necessary for the sal- 
vation of mankind ? Can any one undertake to condemn 
them, if they are now laboring for this very purpose ? Cer- 
tainly I cannot ; because, if I held their principles, I should 
consider myself bound to do the same. The danger is not 
in the men, but in the system. 

T. Kepudiatiiig popery, therefore, with all my heart, as 
a scheme of perilous errors, while, nevertheless, I cheiish 
none but the kindliest feelings towards the vast mass of 
well-meaning persons who are deluded to maintain it, I 
am compelled to conclude that, under the Constitution, no 
Romanist can have a right to the free enjoyment of his re- 
ligion, without a seriouB inconsistency ; for the papal system 
demands intolerance and exclusion, and is the declared en- 
emy to the fi'ee exercise of religion, which the Constitution 
has made one of the supreme laws of the land. These two 
opposing principles cannot possibly stand together. The 
Roman Catholic must be inconsistent either with his Church 
or with the Constitution. If his Church prevail, he cannot 
be trae to the religious freedom of the United States, nor 
to the political freedom of his heretical fellow- citizens. If 
his allegiance to the government ptevail, he cannot be 
true to the faith of popery. It is a very painful and trouble- 
some dilemma. But there it stands, and I see no way in 
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whicb it can be avoided, I"or how can he acquire his con- 
Btitutional right except on the condition of being faithful 
to the principles of the Constitution ? And how can he be 
faithful to those principles, except bj ignoring, doubting, 
or positively discarding that part of his religions creed, 
which corses all heretics, and makes the pope of Kome, aa 
the sole vicar of Jesus Christ, the supreme governor of the 
world ? And how can he dare to discard, or even to doubt, 
any part of that creed, when he holds his Church to be infal- 
lible, and ia assured that the least departure from her doc- 
trine exposes him to be cursed himself, if not here, yet cer- 
tainly hereafter ? 

8. Happily, however, for the peace of mankind, and for 
the comfort and security of Roman Catholics themselves, 
especially in a Protestant country like our own, there is a 
large amount of political expediency allowed, for the sake 
of which the most odious and unpopular principles of po- 
pery are kept as much aa possible in the dark, and even 
boldly denied when it is found to be necessary. The ma- 
jority of their own most intelligent laity are profoundly ig- 
norant of much that is familiar to the priests. Their very 
bishops are permitted to take different sides, on all embar- 
rassing and troublesome CLuestiona. The masses of their 
people are not even aware of the formal curees pronounced 
yearly against all heretics, because the bull In ccma Do- 
mini (which is a part of the service on Maunday Thursday) 
is repeated in a low voice, and in Latin. Their popular 
treatises for the public eye are ingeniously prepared, so aa 
to mystify, and sometimes positively repudiate, all their 
obnoxious doctrines. The oath which every bishop is 
obliged to take not only binds him to obey the pope, but 
also to oppose and perseenie the heretics to the utmost of hia 
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power. But ttat oath is also in Latin, aud belongs to a 
book of forms to -which the laity seldom have access. And 
the restraints of the confessional are a very effective instru- 
ment to keep them from learning any thing about such 
matters, because they are constantly warned to avoid the 
assemblies of heretics, or to read their writings, or to believe 
one word which they may utter or publish, upon the Church 
of Rome ; every thing coming from such a quarter being 
" Protestant lies" of course, and therefore to be shunned, as 
the work of Satan. Hence it is undoubtedly true that Ro- 
manism, aa it is praof^oally given out to the great majority 
in the United States, is diluted, epiced, and flavored with 
consummate skill and pradence, so as to accommodate the 
republican palate, and effectually disguise the pungent and 
bitter ingredients in the cup. And therefore we are able 
to rejoice in the fact, which I, for one, most cheerfully ac- 
knowledge, that there are many professed Romanists who 
are perfectly unconscious of the conflict between their Con- 
stitutional and their religious principles — many who are 
innocently persuaded that heretics were never cursed nor 
pei-secuted by the authority of their Church — many who, if 
they knew her true history, would regard it with the spirit 
of a reformer ^ — many, in a word, who honestly prefer their 
country to the pope, and who are, with regard to all polit- 
ical intents and purposes, and all social rights and feelings, 
much ieiter than ih&ir system. 

That the religious principles of such persons are incon- 
sistent with popery, properly understood, I cannot doubt 
for a moment. But this inconsistency is the work of their 
teachers. The only danger to be apprehended from that 
quarter lies in the possibility of the fact, that their in- 
creasing numbers may give tbeni such- preponderance, at 
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a future day, as to call for a more thorough and veiy dif- 
ferent mode of instruction. And if that day should ever 
ai'rive, it will soon be made mournfully manifest that there 
is no real harmony between the claims of the pope, and the 
Christian liberty of the Constitution. 

Meanwhile, however, I have no wish to speak of Roman- 
ism, further than to notice the discrepancies between it and 
the law of the land, because I have stated in tlie preface, 
that I should not discuss any point of theological contro- 
vei-sy. My obligations to religious truth I have endeavored 
to discharge on other occasions ;* hut my present work is 
confined to those questions which properly belong to the 
sphere of Constitutional rights and duties, and beyond these 
I have no desire to travel, 

9. I shall only add, therefore, in concluding my state- 
ment of the religions rights of the American citizen, that 
he has an unquestionable right to enjoy his own free choice, 
amongst the various Churches and sects which existed at 
the time when the Constitution was adopted, without l>emg 
anathematised h/ any priest or people. The Roman Cath- 
olic has the same right with every other Christian, to pre- 
fer his own religion and follow his own creed. But he can 
have no legal right to curse all those who may be con- 
scientiously obliged to differ. His right, like theim, must 
be confined wfthin the bounds of fair and equal toleration, 
which gives the same measure of protection to the whole 
Christian community. It is true, indeed, that ecclesiastical 
censures, suspensions, and excommunications belong of ne- 
cessity to every Church and sect, and all are obliged, in 

* In tha"End of Controversy eonttoverled," "The HJEtory of the Confes- 
sional," "The Church of Rome," nnd I'Laotures on the British EeformoUon." 
Ths Srst 13 the moat si:tei]£ivB. 
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some shape, to employ them. The pronouncing of a sol- 
emn enrse or anathema, however, according to the papal 
system, is a very different matter, because it assumea the 
apostolic prerogative of delivering the denounced party to 
Satan ; and, wherever the priests of Eome have estahlished 
their power, it is followed by a large amount of temporal 
suffering, through the pcreonal hatred which it excites, and 
the actual pi-ohibition of intercourse or charity. This se- 
verity is in direct contrariety to the Gospel. St. Paul gives 
us the precept, " Bless and curse not," and again he di- 
rects 113 "not to count the rebellious Christian as an en- 
emy, but to admonish him as a brother," But, besides this 
Scriptural rule, it is certainly in plain opposition to lie re- 
ligious freedom which tlie Constitution secures to every 
citizen, sect, and Church, without exception, that any puhHc 
minister should be allowed to pronounce a solemn curse on 
men who are in tlie line of permitted discretion. When 
the priest utters such a curse, therefore, and holds up the 
party to the odium and persecution of the congregation, by 
which he sustains an injury in person, property, or charac- 
ter, it is a grave and important question whether the law of 
the land would not sustain an action for the wrong, or 
whether the practice of Kome would be held a legal justi- 
fication, 

II, Having tlms surveyed the religious rights of the 
American citizen, I now proceed to consider his duties. 
And these will suggest themselves naturally, aa the reason- 
able results of the foregoing. 

1, It has been proved that the Constitution of the United 
States, iu requiring the oath of office and the retention of 
the common law, has actually based the whole administra- 
tion of government and justice upon the Christian religion. 
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Without a belief in that religion, neither the oatli of alle- 
giance to the government, nor the oath of office, can be 
rightly and legally taken. The first religioue duty of the 
citizen, therefore, must be to understand and reverence the 
Christian faith, to support its claims to respect and confi- 
dence, and to discourage, by every proper means within 
his power, the assaults of infidelity, and the acts of profa- 
nation, which tend to expose it to contempt, and destroy its 
all-important influence. 

Of course, as a minister of the Gospel, I hold that this 
duty rests on a far more high and solemn ground than any 
earthly obligation, because a sincere and devout faith in 
the Eedeemer of the world is the only way of acceptance 
with the Deity, including the forgiveness of sin, the peace 
of God which passeth understanding, the spiritual influence 
which converts and purifies the heart, and elevates and 
sanctifies the whole moral nature ; the kind and gracious 
government of Providence in all the events of life ; the glo- 
rious hope which sustains the soul in the hour of dissolu- 
tion; and the future inheritance of immortality and happi- 
Hess eternal beyond the grave. But the object of the pres- 
ent work is rather to display the vast importance of the 
Christian element to the welfare of all our eai'thly interests, 
and the impossibility and philosophical absurdity of any 
eftectual efibrt to preserve them, without its aid. And 
therefore I have discussed the question thus far, and shall 
continue to discuss it to the end, mainly with a view to the 
secular, legal, and moral aspects of the question. 

2. The second religious duty of the American citizen, is 
to survey the subject of Christianity' in the large and com- 
prehensive spirit of the Constitution; remembering that 
amongst all the divisions of religious sentiment existing at 
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the time of its adoption, there was only one authority which 
the whole Christian woiid reverenced alike as the Word of 
God, namely, the Bible. In the serious and careful study 
of that sacred volume, and in no other way so well, can he 
hope to learn the sublime attributes of the Almighty : His 
wondrous acts of creation, of preservation, and of personal 
providence ; Hie laws of spiritual puritj', and truth, and 
moral benevolence, and equity ; His judgments upon the 
guilty, whether nations or individuals ; His miraculous dis- 
plays in connection with each new revelation of His will ; 
and His divine foreknowledge in the predictions of the pro- 
phets, the destruction of Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Je- 
rusalem, the coming of Christ, His character, doctrines, and 
sacrifice for the sins of the world, the establishment of Hia 
Church, the exile and calamities of the chosen people, the 
corruptions and tyranny of the great antichrigtian power, 
the final overthrow of wickedness and rebellion at the sec- 
ond advent of the Redeemer to judge the earth, and (he 
establishment of His celestial kingdom in perfect bliss and 
glory. ISTor will the reader of the Bible find it difficult to 
become familiar with its contents, if he will spend a small 
portion of each day, together with his leisure on the Sah- 
taths, in its perusal. And from its pages he will assuredly 
learn incomparably more of the true principles of life, of 
vii-tue. and of happiness, than he can learn from all the 
world besides. 

3. The third religious duty of the American citizen is to 
compare with the Bible, which all Christians acknowledge, 
the distinctive systems of the various Churches and sects, 
until he is satisfied with some one, as being, on the whole, 
in tlie best accordance with the Scriptures. The greater 
truths of Christianity he will find to be professed by all, 
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with little substantial difference. The Church of Eome he 
will see to be the only one which confines Balvation fo her 
own pale. And the claims which Popery advances upon 
his homage he will soon discover to be not only destitute of 
all authority in the word of God, but in actual hostility to 
its testimony. 

4. The fourth duty which will readily suggest itself, will 
be to attend with punctual regularity on the service of the 
Church which he has selected, sines this is the only mode in 
which he can openly testify the respect wliieh each citizen 
owes to the religion of his country, and obey the laws of 
the State, as all men are bound to do, and keep himself 
aloof from those temptations which are most numerous and 
seductive on the Sabbath-day, and thus preserve his health 
of mind and body, and establish his character for prudence 
and sobriety. 

5. True, all this will not make him a Christian, because, 
thus far, it will only regulate his intellect and his outward 
habits, and may fail to make a serious impression upon his 
heart. But it is manifest- tJiat he should do thus much, at 
least, as a duty to his country, if only in the character of a 
true and faithful citizen. By any other course, he opposes 
the spirit of the Constitution. For the basis of the govern- 
ment and the laws is religion. That religion is Christianity. 
The qualification for every public office is the Christian 
oath. The morality which obtains for him the esteem and 
confidence of society is Christian morality. And the great 
repository of the whole is in the Bible, while the ministei-s, 
and the Churches, and the Sabbath-day, are the essential 
means of keeping the all-controUing truth, on which every 
civilized community depends, constantly before the people. 
Can he be worthy of the name of American citizen who 
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refuses to study, to examine, or to respect the very founda- 
tion of the government and order of his country? Is he, in 
any true sense, a citizen, who habitually acts as an enemy 
to her most essentia] and established institutions? Does he, 
in any way, desei-ve the honor of a citizen, who lives as if 
he wished to overthrow the very pillars of public and pri- 
vate principle ? 

For let the supposition be made, for a moment, that the 
Bible were lost, and the Sabbath abolished, and tlie minis- 
try expelled, and the Churches pulled down, and all sense of 
religion utterly done away by univereal atheism, and what ' 
would be the inevitable consequence but a scene of anarchy, 
and bloody violence, and utter destruction of all the rights 
of man in honor, liberty, property, or even life ? A slight 
specimen of such a result was exhibited, to the horror and 
amazement of Europe, when the French Directory, through 
the madness of their first revolution, in 1Y93, tried the 
experiment upon the materials which Voltaire, Eousseau, 
and other infidels of talent had unconsciously prepared for 
the melancholy catastrophe. Every reader of modern 
history knows that the Sabbath was changed for a tenth 
day of public festivity, and the priests were silenced, and 
the temples of religion closed, and atheism was proclaimed, 
while a celebrated courtezan was adopted instead of the " 
Deity, and set upon a throne, and adored by the name of 
the Goddess of Reason. And during the period when this 
terrible insanity prevailed, what was the condition of the 
most refined metropolis of Europe? It was a constant 
scene of the most intense suff'ering andwretchedne^. Eob- 
bery, murders, and lust prevailed. The foundations of 
society were overturned. The prisons were crowded by 
innocent victims charged with incwism by the lowest 
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rnffiam. The river Seine was filled with dead bodies, often 
tied together. The guillotine was kept streaming with 
blood, for the passage of which it became necessary to 
make an immense aquedact in the Place St. Antoine. 
Every rule of law and jnstiee was laughed to scorn, while 
tlie revolutionary tiibunals, day by day, sent multitudes to 
instant death, on the mere presentment of lists handed in by 
their satellites ! "Well was this awful period of atheistic 
madness and ferocity called The Reign of Terkoe! The 
details of the horrid butcheries, given by Prudhomme, 
occupy six volumes, though far from complete. Amongst 
them we find, at Paris, 1,278 noblemen, 750 noble women, 
1,467 females of the middle ranks, 350 nnns, and 1,135 
priests. In La Tendee, 15,000 women, 22,000 children, 
and 860,000 men of various classes. At Nantes, under the 
proconsnlate of Carrier, 33,000, including 500 children shot, 
1,500 children drowned, 264 women shot, 600 women 
drowned, 300 priests shot, 460 priests drowned, 1,400 noble- 
men drowned, 5,300 mechanics drowned ; and to these the 
historian adds 31,000 victims in Lyons! This is a mere 
indication of the misery which reigned throughout France, 
and brought that mighty nation to the vei-ge of destruction, 
until at length Napoleon Bonaparte, having seized the reins 
of power, restored the public service of religion ; and law, 
security, and order returned once more. 

It needs but small reflection on the very nature of things, 
to convince the most thoughtless mind how absolutely 
every blessing of the present life depends on the religious 
principle. Even the most corrupt religion is better than 
none. Such, as I have fully shown, was the universal sense 
of all the great philosophers of antiquity, who prescribed it 
to every citizen, in the strongest terms, that he must tender 
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all due and public reverence to the gods, notwithstanding 
those gods were the idols of heathenism. How mach more 
must it be the duty of the American citizen to honor that 
pure Christianity which is alone aathoritative, because it is 
aione divine ! 

Hence it follows, undeniably, that the citizen who refuses 
to pay open and consistent respect to religion, is acting as 
the worat enemy of the public good. He is the willing 
patron of a course which, if it be suffered to prevail, must 
bring the nation and himself to ruin. He is a breaker of 
the law of the Sabbath-day, which every State in the Union 
has established. He is doing his utmost, by his encourage- 
ment and example, to destroy the only principle on which 
the government and justice of the land can possibly be 
administered. He is casting mockery upon the friends of 
conscience and of duty. In a word, he is undennining the 
very foundation of all order and morality, and laying a 
train which may ultimately scatter to the winds the honor, 
welfare, and prosperity of his country. 

True, it may be said that he does not mean it so. He 
does not consider that he is bound to look beyond his indi- 
vidual choice and gratification. He thinks that he has a 
right to please himself, and cannot see that the pablio 
interest has any concern with the question. But in this he 
I have already quoted the admirable 
r Aristotle, that " the citizens are partners in the 
republic, since otherwise, strictly speaking, theT/ are not cit- 
izens at all."* No citizen, therefore, can separate himself 
from the rest, or follow a course which is hostile to the gen- 
eral welfare, without sinning against his country. The 
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interest wliich he holds in the community is the correlative 
of the interest which the community hold in him. As a 
partner, he is bound to act for the benefit of tiie whole, and 
if he pursues his personal will in a way which is calculated 
to bring them into peril, he violates the implied compact 
which holds society together, and forfeits his right to be 
considered a member of the commonwealth. 

6. But he may do all that I have specified — he may 
render all outward honor to the religion of the land, study 
the Scriptures with serious attention, select his Church with 
reference to their inspired authority, and keep the Sabbath- 
day with punctual reverence, and yet not be a Christian in 
the spiritual sense. In other words, he may be a Christian 
inteUectuaUy and coTiscietiMously, yet not be a Christian 
in his Kea/rU And therefore, if he would be perfectly con- 
sistent, be should apply the religion of the Bible to his own 
soul, pray earnestly and perseveringly for the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and never cease, until he is a personal par- 
taker of the inward liglit and peace which can only be 
found in a thorough, earnest, and entire adoption of the 
Gospel system. For however highly he may estimate the 
rights and duties of the American citizen, yet the time must 
come when he will feel that they are of little worth, in com- 
parison with those which he should have realized and 
appropriated, as the citizen of heaven. 
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MOKALITY, AS THE FOUNDATION OF POLITICS. 

It is of the very nature of a republic tliat the science of 
politics belongs alike to every citizen, because there it is 
especially true that " all citizens," in the words of Aristotle, 
" obey and govern by tui-na, and are therefore partieipatora 
in the republic, each in his own lot."* And it is the noblest 
and most extensive of all human sciences, because it embra- 
ces the whole scope of government, law, and moral action. 

In its lower sense, however, polities may be considered 
as an art ; and here it is unavoidably open to great abases, 
since it is always liable to be degraded from its high and 
comprehensive function, to the maintenance of individual 
ambition or cupidity, of factious and disorganizing schemes, 
and of a narrow party spirit. 

But, just as the true basis of morality is religion, so the 
true basis of politics, considered as a science, is morality. 
Therefore Aristotle laid down the maxim, that " a treatise 
on morals is a principal part of pqlitics."f And here, it 
may be both useful and interesting to trace the principles 
of morality, as they were exhibited by the better class of 
the ancient philosophers ; in which there is no surer guide 
than the celebrated Cicero's work De Officiis, addressed to 
his own son, while he was completing his education at 
Athens. I say "the better class" of the old philosophers, 
because Cicero himself admits that there were only three 
of the ancient schools which had a right to lay down any 

• Aristot. De Kepub. 1. vLi. o. juv. p. 26fi, Ac. + Aristot. Etiiia. o. i. t. 2, p. 85. 
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rules on the subject of morality, namely, the Stoics, who fol- 
lowed Zeno; the Academics, whose founder was Plato ; and 
the Peripatetics, whose oracle was Aristotle. All the rest 
he repudiates, tailing Panietius, the Stoic, for his principal 
director, but supplying the defects of that philosopher from 
his own superior stores of wisdom and reflection. It is not 
my object, however, to translate this author, for that has 
been already done by others ; and neither the limits nor the 
design of mj present work would justify the labor. The 
substance only of his order and his statements will be 
given, as equally useful and less tedious to my readers, 
while a brief title will indicate the special topic of each 
section. 

1. Cicero, on the Sasis of Social Duty. 

First stands the rule, that we must consider what is good, 
and what is for our greatest good. For tiiis is the main 
principle which determines our duty. And all the moral 
philosophers have written most largely about offices or du- 
ties, because the whole virtue and credit of our lives depend 
on th^e, and all the baseness or turpitude of mankind arises 
from their violation. 

Every action may be regarded with respect to this funda 
mental rule, and we are obliged to determine, accordingly, 
1. Whether it be right, or the contrary ; 2. Whether it will 
obtain for us pleasures, riches, honors, or power, which may 
be used for the benefit of others, as well as of ourselves ; 
3. Whether what is right stands opposed to what is profit- 
able, and which we should prefer, 

2. Cicero, on Virtue, as the highest Good. 
The primary law of all creatures is shown in their instinct 
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Becuring what is necessary for their comfortable subsistence, 
the desire to propagate their species, and the cai-e and affec- 
tion which they exhibit towards their young. Eiit man, in 
addition to these, has the faculty of reason, by which he 
can extend his thoaghts to the consequences of his actions. 
KoreoTer, he is fonned for society, and can feel for all his 
fellow-creatures. He is, farther, impelled to seek for knowl- 
edge and for truth. He is also led to a longing for pre- 
eminence. He.diseems the beauty of order and harmony. 
He is impressed by grace and symmetry in the objects of 
sight. In fine, he is endowed with a moral conscience. 
Hence he possesses a sense oi right or vwhte, as the highest 
good ; and this is not only, in its own natnre, commendable 
above all things, bat is, in effect, acknowledged and praised 
by all niankhid. 

3. Cicero, on the Suhdwisions of Virtue. 
But this virtue may be subdivided into many distinct 
heads or subjects of examination. First, we may consider 
the duty of seeking the truth, which is called Prudmce. 
Next comes the duty of maintaining the interests of society, 
of rendering to every man hie due, and of fidelity to our 
word in all engagements, which is called Justice. Thirdly, 
the duty of a brave and invincible mind in the 'defence of 
right, which is embraced by the tenns Fortitude and Oowr- 
age. And lastly, the duty of keeping our words and actions 
within the proper limits of order and decency, which is 
commonly termed Temperance, or Moderation. All these 
duties are of such high esteem that they are called imims; 
and the ideal of perfect virtue includes the whole. Let us 
consider each distinctly. 
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4. CioeTO, on Prudence^ as a Cwrdinal Virtue. 

The first-named virtue, Pkttdence, is wholly occupied 
■with the knowledge of truth, and belongs peculiarly to our 
reasonable nature. For we are all influenced by the desire 
of knowledge. "We account it reproachful and degrading 
to be subject to imposition, or to be detected in ignorance 
or error, "We look up with respect and reverence to those 
who are qnaliiied to teach us. We look down with pity or 
contempt on those who are less intelligent than oui-selves, 
and regard them as children in compaiison. But in our 
efforts to attain ^knowledge, we must guard ourselves against 
a great and common cause of failure : namely, a credulous 
haste and rashness in giving our assent, presuming that we 
reaUy know, before we have sufficiently examined. To avoid 
this, we must employ a fair amount of time and labor, and 
carefully look at both sides of every question, before we 
decide. And there is yet another frequent error, when we 
devote an unwise amount of pains and study to eubjecta 
which are of very small importance in themselves, to the 
neglect of the more serious duties of life. For no man can 
attain an equal knowledge in every department. Prudence 
requires, therefore, that he should carefully consider the 
relation of each to his own position in society, remember- 
ing always that it is action alone which gives true value to 
virtue. 

5. Cicero, on Justice. 

The next topic, according to our order, is Justice. And 
it is this which is mainly concerned in upholding society, 
and regulating the intercourse amongst mankind on which 
society depends. Hence it is accounted the most glorious 
of all the virtues, and that which chiefly entitles na to the 
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appellation of good men. In connection with it, however, 
we may class liberality and benevolence, wiUiout which, 
tlie proper ornament of justice is wanting. It is true, in- 
deed, that every one has a right to enjoy his own, and he 
cannot be depiived of it, by force or fraud, unless justice be 
violated. But nevertheless, as Plato sailh, "We are not 
bora for ourselves alone, since our countiy, our relatives, 
and our friends, have a just claim upon ns." According 
to the Stoics, too, it is unquestionable that "whatever exists 
on earth was designed for the service of men, and men 
themselves were intended for the sei-vice, the good, and the 
assistance of each other." Tlierefore we must follow nature, 
and second her intentions by supporting the general interest 
of all, by mutnally giving and receiving benefits, and by 
such applications of our knowledge, industry, riches, and 
influence, as may best maintain the loving and affectionate 
temper of society. The great foundation of justice, how- 
ever, is fidelity — a firm adherence to our engagements, and 
a conscientious perfoi-mance of all compacts and agree- 
ments. The opposite of this is injustice, which may be 
either positive or negative. The first, or positive injustice, 
consists in doing some actual injury to another. The sec- 
ond, or negative injustice, lies in our tamely suifering in- 
justice to be done, without any effort to prevent it, even 
though it may be in our power. Both of these may arise 
from a selfish fear of evil consequences to ourselves. The 
latter may also arise from an equally selfish apathy. But 
generally, the first sort of injustice is the product of some 
irregular or exorbitant appetite, as the ambition of power, 
or the covetous desire of riches; while the other proceeds 
from the dread of giving offence, and so creating enmity : 
though it is likewise true that some men are chargeable 
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with it merely because they are indolent, or mean-spirited, 
or so much absorbed in their own affaire that they will not 
take time to interfere for the protection of their neighbor. 
It is, indeed, the sentiment of Plato that philosophers are 
just, even when they neglect those things for which others 
are contending; since they are wholly occupied in search- 
ing after truth, and disdain the ordinary disputes of those 
around them. But this conclusion is not to be approved, 
since philosophei-s ought not to be so engaged in their 
learning and studies, as to abandon their friends when they 
need their succor. And still less can those persons be de- 
fended who refuse to aid the oppressed from a morose and 
unsympathizing disposition, on the plea that they meddle 
with nobody's business but their own. For although such 
men do no injustice, in one respect, yet they are guilty of 
it in another, because they desert the common good of so- 
ciety, and give neither time, nor pains, nor money for ila 
preservation. 

Here, however, the limits of justice are not so fixed tJiat 
they cannot be altered by circumstances. There may be a 
contract or promise, for example, which ought to be broten, 
because the keeping of it would be more hurtful than the 
breach, either to both the parties or to the public, or be- 
cause it was made under the influence of fraud or force, 
■without any real right to exact the obligation. On this 
principle, the promise or oath given to robbere, that if their 
victim be allowed to depart he will not accuse them, is not 
binding — inasmuch as they could not justly claim the fulfil- 
ment of a pledge which their own injustice had demanded. 
But the just rules of morality approve the conduct of Eeg- 
ulus, when he refused to violate his oath to surrender him- 
self to the Carthaginians, if the Eomans should decide on 
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rejecting the proposals of peace ; because the Carthaginians 
had already a right to kill him, as a public enemy, by the 
laws of war ; and therefore they had a right to place their 
own conditions on his embassy when they sent him as their 
envoy to the Romans : and still further, because his heroic 
example of conscientious integrity, in the face of a horrid 
death, was the noblest sacrifice which he could possibly 
make to the honor of Lis country. 

And there is also a limit dictated by justice, to bounty or 
liberality. Por it must not be exercised to the injuiy of 
others, nor beyond the bound of our estates, nor without 
observing a judicious discrimination between the varioufl 
merits of its objects. And these ai'e not the only rules. 
Thus gifts made by princes, when they plunder from one 
what they beetow upon another — gifts which are the mere 
product of pride and ostentation — gifts presented in the ex- 
pectation of an ample return— gifla lavished upon those 
who do not need them — these are all likewise to be con- 
demned, as no true examples of a just liberality. 

6. Cicero, an Forbhtude. 

We come next to FoRimTDE, a virtue which includes con- 
stancy of mind, bravery, and courage. Of these, the Israt- 
named has always been a specia! favorite amongst the mul- 
titude. But courage is only praiseworthy, when it is em- 
ployed for the safety and good of our country. The really 
brave man must always be the friend of truth, benevolence, 
and justice. And courage is often as necessary in peace as in 
war, and requires besides, when it is used in the administrar- 
tion of government, far more study, pains, and application. 

True forUtiide, therefore, demands, on the part of those 
who are concerned in government, a resolute and unyield- 
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ing adherence to the precepts of Plato ; 1st, To make the 
safety and interest of the citizens the great aim of all their 
thoughts and efforts, without regai-d to their own personal 
advantage ; and, 2d, so to take care of the whole republic as 
not to serve the interest of any party, to the neglect or pre- 
judice of the rest. There should be no contention for 
office or for honor ; no calumnies nor false accnsations ; no 
heat nor resentment against adveraaries. In States which 
are free, and where all men enjoy the same privileges, they 
should especially cultivate courtesy, affability, and serenity 
of mind. And governors should be like the laws themselves, 
which punish offenders according to justice, without anger, 
prejudice, or partiaUty. 

Another duty of Fortitude is, not to be haughty or arro- 
gant when fortune favors us, nor to be cast down by the 
reverse. The more highly we are raised, the more watch- 
ful we should be to keep our words and actions within the 
bounds of meekness and humility. True fortitude consists 
in constancy of mind, which does not veer about with the 
wind of circumstances. Men are often praised for this 
quality, because they bear hardship well, and struggle 
bravely with their difficulties. But if the same men be- 
come afterwards intoxicated by success, they prove that 
their foi-mer endurance was the work of necessity, rather 
than the result of principle. Hence tlie accession of wealth 
is a sure test, as to the reality of this virtue. He tliat truly 
possesses it wiU first secure his possessions by honest and 
laudable means, and will then distribute them, without 
vanity or pride, in acfs of just munificence and liberality. 

7, Cic&ro, on Temperance. 
The last of these eminent virtues is Temperance, or mod- 
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eration, which includes modesty, eontinence, and the strict 
government of the passions. On the one hand, everj action 
should be guarded against precipitancy and rashness ; and 
on the other, it should be preserved from carelessness and 
neglect. The appetites must be brought under the strict 
conti-ol of reason, and nothing should be said or done, for 
which reason cannot give a just account. Jestings and 
diversions are allowable, provided they do not trespass on 
the feelings or comfort of othere, but be agreeable to the 
laws of decency and good manners. Those which are vul- 
gar, abusive, scandalous, or obscene, should never be tole- 
rated ; but only such as are pure, ingenious, and acceptable 
to well-regulated minds. In our food, clothing, furniture, 
and all sensual indulgences, respect must always be paid 
to health, strength, and propriety, rather than to pleasure. 
Luxury, softness, and effeminacy should be altogether de- 
spised ; and we should prefer a life of frugality, stiict so- 
briety, and wholesome moderation. 

In all this, however, there is room enough allowed for 
everj' one to follow his own peculiar character, provided 
there be nothing vicious in it. In the choice of business, 
for example, we should consult nature as to what we are 
best adapted to puisue. And in manners, we should not 
imitate those of other people, but be easy, simple, and 
unaffected, in the style which suits ourselves ; for nothing 
sits so well upon a man as that which agrees with his own 
disposition. Even actors by profession ai-e not able to 
succeed alike in all parts, but are obliged to confine them- 
selves to such as best accord with their natural powers. 
Much more impossible is it that we should succeed for hfe 
in a vocation to which we are not adapted. Yet the rules 
of morality and virtue are the same in every variety of con- 
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dition. All men cannot plead at the bar, or play the ora- 
tor before the people, or lead an army, or guide the State. 
But all may practise jusfice, fidelity, modesty, temperance, 
and liberality, and thus contribute their shai-e to the general 



S. Cicero, on va/rious tntwtTns of Social Duty a 

The young should reverence the aged, and be guided by 
their counsels ; they should also be inured to labor of mind 
and body, so as to bear the toils of business, and serve their 
country either in peace or war ; while their pleasures shonld 
never exceed the bounds of propriety and moderation. 
The aged should lessen the labors of ibe body, and give 
themselves chiefly to those of the mind ; advising the young, 
aiding the repubhc, and avoiding unprofitable idleness. 
Luxury and riot are unbecoming at every period of life, 
but in old age, they are scandalous. Magistrates, in their 
persons, represent the commonwealth, and are bound to 
maintain its dignity and credit, as men in public trust. But 
strangers and sojourners should confine themselves to their 
own affeirs, and not intermeddle ■with the business of the 
State, in which they have no allotted duty. In a word, 
propriety and decorum should govern in every thing. All 
that may offend the eye or the ear .should be avoided. 
Wtether standing, or walking, or sitting, or leaning — nay, 
in our very countenances, in the cast of our eyes, and the 
motions of our hands, we shonld be careful to observe what 
is becoming ; avoiding too much nicenesa and effeminacy 
on the one hand, and awkwardness or vulgarity on the 
other. Men should be especially carefii! not to use what is 
appropriate to women, and women should shun what 
properly belongs to men. And in ordinary discourse we 
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ehoTiId never abuse those ■who' are absent, nor invade Hie 
rights or feelings of the company, but always be content 
with OTU' own share of attention, and sayonlywhat is likely 
to be entertaining and acceptable. 

Our dwellings, furniture, and tables should be, in like 
manner, suited to our station and our means, but always in 
moderation, so that men may have no occasion to lind fault 
either with our needless display, or with our parsimony. 
We should observe tlie mistakes of others for the pm-pose 
of coiTecting ourselves. And when we are in doubt, we 
should ask the advice of those who have learning and ex- 
perience, just as artists and sculptors are ready to improve 
their work by the taste and judgment of their friends. 

9, Cicero, on Piety, as first in the order of Duty. 

Society is the proper condition of man, who can never 
be long satisfied with perfect solitude. Eut oiu- duties in 
society have a certain order. Reverence for religion stands 
in the fii-st rank. Next comes om- duty to our country ; 
thirdly, our duty to our parents ; and so on, to all the rest. 

Some persons make a wide distinction between profit 
and vii-tne. But this is a great eiTor, because nothing that 
is not virtuous can be truly profitable. The means to pro- 
cure the favor of heaven is to lead a holy and religious life. 
And, next to heaven, men conti-ibute most to the happine^ 
of each other. In like manner, all the calamities produced 
by famines, pestilences, earthquakes, inundations, and the 
other natural troubles of mortality, are as nothing in com- 
parison with the miseries produced by men themselves, in 
wara, seditions, and strifes, through the indulgence of cu- 
pidity. 
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10. Ciom-o, on Love, as the st/rongest Principle oflnjkience. 
Of all tlie methods which advance our interest, there is 
none so effective as love, and none ao improper as fear. 
The most successful tyrants live in perpetual apprehension. 
Thus Dionysias of Syracuse chose to singe off his beard 
■with coals, sooner than trust his throat to the barber. And 
Alexander the Phevreaii dreaded even to visit the chamber 
of his wife, without an armed Thracian, holding a drawn 
sword, to go before him. The Eoman republic has sunk 
into rain, since her rulers have endeavored to govern by 
fear, rather than by affection. For, true glory consists in 
these three ingredients : 1st. The love and good-will of the 
people ; 2d. Their trust and confidence in the man ; and 3d. 
Their estimate and admiration of his character as being 
worthy of hie honors. The means of acquiring these from 
the public are the same which must be used to secure them 
from individuals, because the opinions of individuals make 
up, sooner or later, the judgment of the nation. Hence, the 
love of the people is chiefly to be gained by bounty and 
Mndness. They ai-e pleased with every woi-d and act which 
prove the desire to do them good, even when a man may 
not have the means to effect it. And the very name of 
liberahty, beneficence, fidelity, and justice, united with 
those qualities which give a pleasing smoothness to our con- 
versation, is of great efficacy. For all men love those in 
whom they suppose these virtues to reside ; while, without 
them, no wisdom, talents, or energy can secure their confi- 
dence and affection. 

But those persons are quite in error who think that these 
virtues can be assumed, so as to pass current. On the con- 
trary, the multitude can never be long deceived ; and there- 
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fore the man must actually be what he would appear, or he 
cannot be successful. 

Of those who give largely, some are prodigal, and others 
are Kberal. The prodigal consume vast sums in public 
feasts, in bnilding tlieatres, and in getting up other sporta 
and recreations for the people. But such things -are soon 
forgotten. The liberal are those who do good, redeeming 
poor prisoners, helping men out of debt, and assisting them, 
in various ways, to make or increase their fortunes. To 
these, also, may be added works of public utility, such aa 
repairing the defences of the city, constructing public aque- 
ducts, docks, or havens, the memory of which will last and 
go down to posterity. And as it is laudable to be generous 
in giving, so we ought not to be top rigorous in demanding, 
but in every transaction of buying, selling, leasing, and 
hiring, we should conduct ouraelves with fairness and kind- 
ness, and be willing even to yield our just rights, on certain 
occasions, in order to avoid contention. Hospitality, too, 
is another form of the same virtue, which goes far, when it 
is practised without pride or ostentation. And in all our 
acts of liberality, we should remember that it is better to 
serve the deserving than the great— the poor and honest 
man, rather than the rich or noble, 

11. Oieero, on the Dangers of Avarice. 
In eveiy variety of business, however, especially if it 
be of a public nature, nothing is more necessary than to 
keep om-selves untainted by iJie suspicion of avarice. It 
was a well-known saying of Oaius the Samnite, that " when 
the Romans begin to fake bribes, there will soon be an end 
of their flourishing empire." The old Romans were per- 
fectly free from this shameful imputation. Of all the vices, 
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there is none more detestable than avarice, but it is em- 
phatically so in those who bear rule in the government of 
the State, since it is not only mean and abominable, but 
even impious, to make a prey of the commonwealth, which 
has advanced us to honor under the express obligation to 
labor for the public good. The famous oracle of the Pyth- 
ian Apollo which declared that " nothing but avarice could 
be the ruin of Sparta," seems to have been intended not 
merely for the Lacedaemonians, but for every wealthy and 
prosperous nation. No accusation, therefore, should be 
more carefully avoided, since none can be more fatal to the 
love and confidence of the people. 

12. Cicero, on National Oha/racter. 

The virtue of justice, which is so essential to the charac- 
ter of the individual, is yet more essential to the character 
of a nation. Hence no government should ever allow debts 
to be repudiated ; for faith or credit holds all society to- 
gether, and this can never be sustained unless men are un- 
der some necessity of paying what they owe. 

Every man should believe that what is right is always 
profitable, and that his own interest in particular is the same 
as that of the coniTmmity in general ; since otherwise, he 
violates the order of that society which heaven has estab- 
lished. If it were possible, therefore, to hide our actions 
from the eyes of all others, and even from the divine in- 
spection iteeJf, yet we should be careful to abstain from the 
vices of eovetousness and injustice, of lasciviouaness and 
incontinency. 

13. Oicero, on the True Unity of Interest and Virtue. 
It is a good saying of Chrysippus, that " he who is run- 
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ning a race ought to strive as much as he can to get before 
hia competitor, but he must not trip up his heels, nor thrust 
him aside with his hands. So, in life, it is allowable that 
every one should gain what is useful and convenient for 
his comfortable subsistence, but it is not allowable to take 
it from other people." There is one short and easy rule 
which may be apj 1 cible m most cases : viz., never to pre- 
fer what seems t<j 1 o profit \ble such as honor, riches, or 
pleasure, before a k n Ine s t a friend ; but never to do 
any thing, even fi r the Bike of a friend, which is an injury 
to the public, or a breach ot our oath, or other solemn en- 
gagement ; since it is impossible that he who acta thus can 
ever be a good man. 

Those who violate the rules of justice and honesty in 
the pursuit of political power, are altogether reprehensible. 
Euripides, indeed, in his tragedy of Phcenissse, saith, 

' ' If CTer we do treak the rules of rigM, 
"Tis when a kingdom is tie glorious prize. 
In all things elsehe juat." 

But this is wicked and detestable, for nothing can be 
woi-se than to obtain the responsible dignity of government, 
by the use of nnworthy and unlawful means. 

In fine, can any thing be profitable which is inconsistent 
with justice, continence, temperance, and moderation ? Cer^ 
tain philosophers, indeed, and chiefly Epicurus, reduce all 
good to pleasure. But pleasure is usually contrary to vir- 
tue, and virtue disdains the conjunction with pleasure ; for 
although we should allow that pleasure may serve for a kind 
of sauce to give a relish to duty, yet it. has no true profit or 



3 now given to my readers the substance of Cicero's 
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famous treatise, in which we have the resnlta of the wisdom 
of the ancients, aided by his personal experience, and eora- 
bining the philosopliy of the Stoics with his own. And 
here it may be well to mark his peculiar claims, to be con- 
sidered a standard of authority. 

1. In the first place, Cicero p(«sessed the largest quali- 
fications of talents, education, official eminence, and exten- 
sive knowledge of mankind, which were ever recognized in 
any writer on the subject. He was consul in the last pe- 
riod of the old Roman republic, and beheld its liberties 
expire. His own administration, both civil and military, 
was conducted with great ability and vigor, united to un- 
questionable integrity. And when, in the intervals of public 
duty, he devoted himself to his favorite philosophical stud- 
ies, be brought to the task the' whole wealth of practical 
familiarity with government, law, popular eloquence, and 
human character in all its phases ; which enabled his extra- 
ordinary intellectual powers to form the soundest judgment, 
and entitled him to the honor which he has received, from 
eighteen centuries of universal applause. 

In Cicero, therefore, we have a remarkable combination. 
For he was at once the prince of Eoman orators, the con- 
sistent republican, the practical politician, the brave gen- 
eral, the incorruptible patriot, the successful governor, the 
acknowledged savior of his country from the conspiracy of 
Catiline, the profound moral philosopher, and at last, the 
martyr of expiring liberty. His work Be Offloiis^ from 
which I have culled all the more important principles, is 
perhaps the most valuable of his numerous writings, and 
has earned the praise of being, " to this day, the finest trea- 
tise on virtne inspired by pure human wisdom."* 
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For these reasons, I have attached so much importanco 
to the sentiments of tins distingiiished Roman. His death, 
at the age of sixty-fonr, took place forty-three years before 
the Christian era ; and it is certainly wonderful to find the 
general accordance of his principles with the morality of 
the Gospel, and its singular adaptation to our own times ; 
when we remember that he lived nineteen centuries ago, 
and in the religions darkness of heathenism. 

2. "We may ohseiTC, in the second place, that this admi- 
rable philosopher rested the whole science of politics on 
religion, morality, and intelligence ; without which he held 
it impossible that any citizen could be worthy of public 
honor, or could long retain his hold upon the respect or 
confidence of the people. Prudence, justice, foi-titude, and 
temperance, accompanied by courtesy, liberality, and dis- 
interestedness, were in his view the only qualities which 
could acquire a genuine and enduring hold, upon the pop- 
ular esteem ; and without these, no conceivable amount of 
address, energy, or talent, could establish a truly desirable 
and lasting reputation, 

3. In the third place, we must look at the principle 
■which Cicero lays down so plainly, that these virtues could 
not be successfully assumed as a mask to deceive the public 
peneti-ation. The tnie chai-actor of every man was sure to 
be generally understood at last, and no art could long 
deceive the watchful eye of the people. Hence the poli- 
tician must actually be what he would appear, since other- 
wise his efforts to obtain the credit of a patriot must be 
ultimately abortive. 

4. For, this experienced and philosophic statesman utterly 
abjures the popular fallacy that the private character of a 
man may be immoral and degrading, while his public 
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character shall be pure and exemplary. It may seem so 
for a little while, during the first novelty of hia official 
position. But custom soon destroys the feeble restraint, and 
natuj-e and habit prove too strong for any disguise of out- 
ward expediency. 

5. And fifthly, we may remark, that Cicero ascribes the 
ruin of the Homan republic to the moral degeneracy of the 
citizens, and particularly specifies avarice, producing bribery 
and comiptioD, as the vice which most of all brought the 
commonwealth to destruction. 

Now in all of this, it would be easy to show that the 
Christian Scriptures abound in similar lessons of political 
wisdom. But the authority on which they are placed is 
infinitely more exalted, because every act, word, and even 
thought, is there shown to bo brought under the cognizance 
of the Almighty ; and the argument for viiiue is raised from 
earth to heaven, from the doubtful reward of popular praise 
to the unerring judgment of eternity. And I know of 
nothing which tends more strongly to shame the irreligious 
recklessness of our own age, than to see how wonderfully 
the Bible is vindicated by the maxims of true philosophy, 
enjoining the same virtues of piety, prudence, justice, forti- 
tude, temperance, chastity, liberality, and benevolence, as 
essential to the true patriot and politician ; and condemn- 
ing the same vices of impiety, licentiousness, deceit, false- 
hood, covetousness, venality, bribery, and corruption, as fatal 
to the individual man, and no less fatal to the public wel- 
fare. For thus wo are obliged to acknowledge that the 
morality of the Gospel is approved by the brightest intel- 
lects amongst the heathen themselves ; and that he who 
refuses to adopt it is condemned not only by the law of 
faith, but by the plain maxims of right reason. 
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But let US now proceed to examine the rights and duties 
of the American citizen, whieli are thus directly s 
by the principles both of religion and philosophy. 

It is his right, as " a partner in the republic," to i 
his honest convictions, in word or wiiting, concerning every 
candidate for office, and every political measure contem- 
plated or adopted by those who are in possession of the 
legislative or executive function. And this liberty of speech 
and of the press, guarantied in express terms by the Consti- 
tution, should never be discouraged nor put down by the 
fear of party, the threats of violence, or the clamor of public 
prejudice ; because it is vitally essential to the maintenance 
of political integrity, and, therefore, the man who assails 
its just and proper exercise should be universally regarded 
as a traitor in his heart to the freedom of his country. 

It is a further right of the American citizen to form or 
join a party of his fellow-citizens, who judge alike of the 
public interest, and to consult with them in any lawful 
manner, as to the best modes of giving fuli effect to what 
they honestly believe most advantageous to the general 
welfare. T"or no man, in matters of a political character, 
can do any thing alone. Parties, indeed, are the necessary 
incidents of fi-eedom. The desired results can only be 
accomplished by numbers, and numbers must be allowed to 
unite, in order that they may think, deliberate, and act 
together. 

But the exercise of this right must not be suffered to 
invade the other. For, as every citizen has a right to think 
and speak his sentiments with the honest sincerity which 
becomes a freeman, and has also a right to form or join a 
party consisting of such as are like-minded with himself, eo 
likewise he has a third right, arising directly from these 
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two, namely, the right to leave his party, when he thinlcs 
that they are going wrong, or to form a new one, if none of 
the existing parties accord with his honest convictions of 
public duty. And all these rights he should he allowed to 
exercise, without the slightest attempt to intimidate or 
coerce him. For just as he who can be so intimidated or 
coerced, has so far lost his personal hberty, even so he who 
seelts, directly or indirectly, to take that liberty away, 
shows himself to be a despot in his heart, and an enemy to 
the most essential i-ule of republican equality. 

Trora the rights with which every intelligent citizen is 
thus invested, I proceed to his duties. For tliese should 
never be sepai'ated, being always, and in every case, correl- 
atives of each other. 

In the first place, then, it is hia duty to be such a citizen 
as the welfare of his countiy requires, since otherwise, he 
disqualifies himself for the proper exercise of hia rights as 
" a partner of the republic." I have shown that the public 
welfare and prosperity are founded upon religion, morality, 
and intelligence ; that the maxims of the best political phi- 
losophers, even among the heathen, require prudence, jus- 
tice, fortitude, temperance, disinterestedness, liberality, and 
benevolence, from every citizen, and that the contrary vices 
tend to drive the country into ultimate ruin. Hence the 
first dnty of political lif^s a moral duty, operating on each 
member of the republic. Every voter is bound to be faith- 
ful, in hia own person, to the virtue which he expects from 
the public candidate. For in a government like onre, there 
is no difference between the personal relations of the several 
parties to the welfare of the whole. The people are sove- 
reign. The public officers are their servants. They are 
appointed by election. But the electors have no right to 
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ask that their eervants shall be better than tbemeelves. 
They may, indeed, demand of them a higher capacity for 
the public functions of the State, because tfiat is a fair and 
jast ground of choice or preference, and in that there must 
needs be a gi-eat variety. In moral prrndple, however, all 
men are capable of attaining a certain mark of reasonable 
consistency, and no one has a right to find fault with 
another, whose virtue is equal to his own. ■,■ 

It is, secondly, the duty of the American citizen to sup- 
port such candidates as have an established moral character, 
based, as all true moral character must be, on a genuine 
reverence for the religion and laws of the country. For I 
have shown that the oath of office is a religious obligation, 
resting, for its whole force, on a religious conscience, with- 
out which such oath can have no moral force or power on 
the individual. No talents, no party zeal, no popular 
availability, should be taken as a substitute for this. And 
every man understands its value, in the private relations of 
life. The firet c[uality which we all demand in a servant, 
in a clerk, in a teacher, in an agent, or in any other office 
belonging to the various interests of our social state, is con- 
scientious honesty and fidelity. What right have we to 
dispense with this when we select onr public •Bervants, our 
rulers, our magistrates, or our legislators? Is a moral con- 
science to be required for the faithful fulfilment of every 
individual trust, and shall it not be much more required for 
those far higher tnists, which involve the interest of thou- 
sands ! 

In the third place, and as a necessary consequence of the 
rule just stated, it is the duty of the American citizen to 
cast aside tlie false and most pernicious maxim that the 
private character of a candidate for office has nothing to 
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do with hie public character. This is in truth a most 
absurd fallacy. Por it is manifest that the possession of a 
puhhc office cannot change the man. It only gives him a 
new field for the display of his principles, whatever they 
may be, and therefore, if he he a vicious or immoral man, 
it is impossible that be should prove to be a vii-tuous or a 
moral officer. 

"We have seen that, by the theoiy of our government, the 
people are the sovereign power, and every citizen is a part- 
ner in the republic. Trom this, therefore, I deduce the 
fourth duty of eveiy American citizen, to make himself fa- 
miliar with the Constitution of his country, so as to com- 
/prehend, in some reasonable degree, its ti-ue national char- 
acter ; since, witihout some clear knowledge of this, he must 
be incapable of understanding the questions which may he 
detei-mined by his vote, or of judging, for himself, the 
soimdness of the views presented by contending parties. 
Hence it is evident that our system demands a certain 
measure of intelligence, as well as virtue, io the great body 
of the people, if they would not be continually led astray 
by the arts of designing demagogues. For, no one who is 
altogether ignorant of the distinctive principles of our na- 
tional system, can exercise his elective franchise as he 
ought to do. His want of intelligence makes him, of ne- 
cessity, the blind tool of other men's dictation. He fancies 
himself a freeman, while he is, in reality, a slave, Nor 
can he be worthy to act as a partner in the republic, who 
is incapable or unwilling to inform himself concerning the 
high and important interests, on which the welfare and 
even the very existence of the republic essentially depend. 

It is undeniable, however, that we have a vast amount 
of this deplorable ignorance throughout the country. There 
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are, probatly, millions of men, invested with tlie rights of 
citizens, who Lave never given- a single day to the study of 
the Constitution, to say nothing of those who are too igno- 
rant to understand its meaning, or even to read its lan- 
guage. It is evident that, uader this condition of things, 
it is impossible that our republican theory can be reduced 
to practice. The power of voting is vested in the multi- 
tude, but the power of governing the votes is really exer- 
cised by a comparative few. Hence, the democratic ele- 
ment, of which we boast, sints into an oligarchy of the 
worst kind, because it is altogether irresponsible. And the 
destiny of om- conntry, in the eyes of sober reason, can 
hardly be anticipated as prosperous or successful, unless 
some adequate remedy can be devised and adopted for this 
serious and increasing evil. For this dangerous state of 
prevailing ignorance of what every citizen is bound to 
know, two correctives may be suggested, the first of which 
concerns our native citizens, and the second applies to for- 
eigners seeking for the right of naturalization. • 

In order, therefore, to secure a proper measure of intel- 
ligence amongst our native citizens, I would earaestiy in- 
sist upon a course of instruction upon the history and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, in all our public schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges. Our legislatures should assign the 
office of teacher in this department, to men of competent 
abilitj", with a salary of sufficient amount to make it hon- 
orable, A catechism on the true theory of our government 
should be prepared by public authority, and no one should 
be admitted to the privilege of a voter, without exhibiting 
a certificate from the teacher, that he had acquired a fair 
knowledge of thp meaning of our great national system, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, at which 
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time the mind is nsually matm'e enough to understand the 
sahject. In this way a reasonable mestsure of intelligence 
may easily be secured to the rising generation, for the ful- 
filment of their obligations as citizens. And the result 
could hardly fail to produce an immense improvement in 
every department of the public interest. 

The same principle should be applied to every foreigner, 
who seeks the benefit of naturalization. He should be ex- 
amined in the book of instruction prepared for the native 
citizen, and if he cannot prove his proficiency in that, he 
should be rejected as deficient in the intelligence which is 
demanded by the theory of our republic. This simple rem- 
edy would purge the elective franchise, in the course of a 
few years, of many evils which now disgi-ace our elections. 
It would elevate Uie character and influence of our great 
nation in the judgment of the world. It would make the 
people capable of performing the serious duties which the 
genius of our Constitution requires ; and the sophistry of 
party spmt, the arts of the unscrupulous demagogue, and 
the foul corruption of bribery, would no longer dare to 
tamper with the sacred tmst of American freedom, without 
meeting at once with the indignant execration which they 
deserve. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



Havins proved sufficiently, as I tmst, that morals must 
be founded on religion, and that politics, in the only true 
sense, must be based upon morals, I should willingly leave 
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withont remark the vexed subjects of our day and country, 
if I were not convinced that it ia a dnty to contribute my 
share, however hnmble, towards the establishment of true 
practical principle. As a Christian teacher, I am not at 
liberty to pass over those erroi's which strike directly at the 
authority of Hie Word of God. And as a citizen, and there- 
fore a "partner in the republic," I may not turn aside from 
the application of truth to that perilons topic of discussion, 
■which threatens the Constitution itself, and, if not set at 
rest, may ultimately sink our national greatness into ruin. 

In bespeaking, however, the favorable attention of my 
readers to the ensuing argument, I beg leave to premise 
that I have at least one ground on which I may claim their 
confidence in my sincerity and candor : namely, that my 
conclusions stand in direct opposition to my former preju- 
dices, habits, and feelings. I have no reason to hope that 
they will be acceptable to those whose good opinion I 
should most desire to secure. Their maintenance can bring 
me no accession of comfort, of advantage, or of conynenda- 
tion from society aroand me.' But I have not been accus- 
tomed to measure the standard of duty by the rules of pop- 
ularity or worldly interests I am too old to be drawn away 
from my independent regard for truth, by the fear or the 
hope 'of personal consequences. And I declare my con- 
victions, therefore, with no other motive or desire than to 
discharge honestly my own moral obligation ; and to aid 
the judgment of impartial and reiiecting men, in determin- 
ing the real merits of a deeply exciting and important 
qnestion. 

That slavery, considered in itself, is an evil, I consider . 
to be perfectly clear and incontrovertible. But this goes a 
very little way towards the settlement of the point under 
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discnssion. In the present condition of mankind, we are 
compelled to submit to innnmerable evils, in order to avoid 
some greater evil ; and a choice between evils is frequently 
the only course left to human wisdom and sagacity. In 
this aspect of our earthly lot, we account evil to be a good, 
if it reKeve us from a heavier calamity. Thus war is an 
acknowledged evil — a positive euree. Yet war becomes a 
good, notwithstanding, if it protect the land from tyranny 
or violence. The loss of a limb is an evil, Tet if its am- 
putation be necessary to save oar life, it is good to suffer 
the loss, without which life would be sacrificed. An un- 
happy marriage is an evil, Tet it may be more tolerable 
than the shame or penury of a divorce, and therefore it is 
good to endure its trials by comparison. A thousand cases 
might thus be put, in which evil must be preferred, and 
even maintained, if the consequences of our escape be the 
exposure to a still more deplorable catastrophe. 

But these, it may be alleged, are physical evils, whereaa 
slaveiy is a moral evil — a crime against humanity—a sin 
against God. Let us try the validity of this proposition by 
an appeal to " the higher law," by which alone we can test 
the rules of religious and moral obligation. 

And here, of coiu-se, we are refeiTed to the Bible, be- 
cause we have no other declaration of His will fi-om the Su- 
preme Lawgiver, I am not aware that there is any " higher 
law" than this, since I do not hear that there are any mod- 
em prophets amongst our ultra-abolitionists, claiming a 
special authority from heaven, and armed, like the apostles, 
with the power of mii-acles to prove their commission. To 
.the Bible, therefore, let us go, and learn what Hoses, and 
Christ Himself and His inspired messengers, said and did, 
in reference to slavery. 
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First, then, we fiDd Moses delivering the propliecy of the 
patriarch Noah, immediately after the delage, in which 
slavery is expressly predicted (Gen. is. 25-27). 

" Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God 
of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall en- 
large Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant." 

That this curse was a physical and not a moral curse, 
is too manifest to need any argument. It was like the 
curse pronounced on the earth, which the labor of man was 
permitted to convert into a blessing. It was like the sen- 
tence which condemned our race to toil and death, but yet 
was intended to work ultimate good through the system of 
redemption. And to prove that it involved no moral crime 
or sin against the will of the Almighty, we find the princi- 
ple of slavery incorporated in the divine law laid down for 
the chosen people. For thus we i-ead in the Book of Exo- 
dus, ch. s3d. 2-6 : 

" If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six yeare be shall 
serve, and in the seventh be shall go out free for nothing. 
If he came in by himself, he shall go out by himself: if be 
were married, then his wife shall go out with him. If his 
master ha/ve given him a wife, and she have bome him 
sons or daughters, the wife and her children shall he her 
master's, and he shall go out T>y himself. And if the ser- 
vant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my 
children; I will not go out free; then his master shall 
bring him nnto the judges : he shall also bring him to the 
door, or fo the door-post, and his master shall bore his ear 
through with an awl, and he shall serve him forever.'" 
This passage proves that the Deity authorized the selling 
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of a Hebrew to his brother Israelite for six yeai-s, which 
was the established limit in case of debt After the six 
years were fulfilled, he was entitled to a release ; but if he 
had married a female slave during his bondage, his wife 
and her children remained as before, the properly of the 
master. And if, in such case, her husband loved his fam- 
ily better than his liberty, he was allowed to remain, but 
only on condition that he should become a slave for life, 
since he should serve his master " forever," 

And here it may be well to observe, that the term slm^e 
is met with only twice in our standard version of the Bible. 
The word senxmt is applied throughout. Yet the mean- 
ing is perfectly plain. For the bond-servant was always a 
slave, while the hired servant was a free man. 

But an Israelite could not be held to service beyond six 
years, without his own consent. He was also entitled to be 
discharged in the year of Jubilee. Neither of these privi- 
leges, however, was extended to the slaves which belonged 
to the heathen race of Canaan. For thus ran the divine 
law expressly, in the Book of Leviticus, eh. xxv. 39-46 ; 

" If thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor aqd 
be sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bond-aei-vant, but as a hired servant and as a sojourner he 
shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of 
Jubilee. And then shall he depart from thee, both he and 
his children with him, and shall return unto hia own family, 
and unto the possession of his fathers shall he return. For 
they are my servants which I brought forth out of the land 
of Egypt ; they shall not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt 
not rule over thy brother with rigor, but shalt fear thy God. 
Moth thy iond/men and thy iond'maids which thou shalt 
have., shall be of the heathen that are roimd about you; of 
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tlieni shall ye huy hondr/ien and handmaids. Moreover, of 
the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shaU ye iwy, and of their faimlies that are with you, 
■which they hegat in yarn" lamd; and they shall be your 
possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you to inherit thern for a possession; 
they shaU he your hondmen forever." 

Here is the distinction, as plain as language can make it. 
The Israelite conld only Ije sold until the sixth year, which 
was the year of release, or the fiftieth year, which was the 
year of the Jubilee ; and during the period of his servitude, 
be miist be treated aa a brother, and not as a bondman or 
a slave. But the race of the Canaanites, and their children, 
even when bom in tie land, were to be bought and kept as 
bondmen in perpetuity, and to be transmitted to the heirs 
of the Israelite as an inheritance. Thus the prophecy of 
Noah was fulfilled by the slavery of the Canaanites, ac- 
cording to the very terms of the divine law. 

Where, then, was the sin of holding them in slaveiy ? 
Wben the Almighty commanded His people to buy and 
own the posterity of the heathen, was it a sin to obey Him? 
And how could that which He commanded be a crime 
against morality ? Where is the " law" which is " higher" 
than the code laid down by the Deity ? Where is the rule 
of morals which shall claim supremacy over the Word of 
God? 

But the absurd, though very popidar notion, which re- 
gards the relation of master and slave as essentially im- 
moral, requires a little more examination to manifest the 
error. What is this relation ? Simply a perpetual obliga- 
tion which binds the slave to serve the master for life, and 
binds the master to govern the slave with justice and with 
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reason ; to provide for him in sickness as in health ; to in- 
struct him in what is necessary to his moral and spiritual 
welfare, according to his condition and capacity ; to main- 
tain his family in comfort, and to bury him decently when 
life is ended. Where is the immorality in this ? 

It is true that the slave-holding Israelite might abuse his 
power, but to tliis the law of God gave no sanction. So it 
is true that every other relation may be abused. Ihe 
father may grievously sin against the child, and the hus- 
band against the wife, and the employer against the opera- 
tive, and the magistrate against the accused, and the teacher 
against the pupil, and the overseer against the poor, and 
the master against the apprentice, and the jailor against 
the prisoner. Even the judge may take bribes, and per- 
vert justice. The city corporation may be corrupt, and 
league with villains against the public good. Kepresentar 
tives and senators may sin against their constituents, and 
presidents may offend against the national peace and wel- 
fare. In a word, wherever there is power, it is liable to 
abuse from human passion or infirmity. Yet who would 
say that the relations existing in all these classes of the 
community were therefore immoral in themselves? 

On the side of slavery, however, there were reasons 
which fully justified the divine law. For the Canaanites 
were heathen, debased, corrupt, and flagitious ; while the 
Israelites were immeasurably superior to them, in the 
knowledge of the true God, and in the laws of virtue 
and morality. Hence, while slavery might be regarded 
physically as a curse to the Canaanites, it was assur- 
edly calculated to be, morally arid spiritually, a bless- 
ing. Infinitely better was it for their real advantage to 
serve the chosen people even in bondage, than to enjoy 
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their own miserable freedom in the wretch eduesB of vice 
and barbarous idolatry. iNaj, even their temporal comfort 
was far more secure under the government of their Israel- 
itish mastei-s, than it could have been in any other attaina- 
ble condition. 

Thus stood the question of slavery, according to the 
"higher law," throughout the whole fifteen centuries of" the 
Mosaic dispensation. At the coming of Christ, the insti- 
tution was universal. In Judea, and everywhere through- 
out the old Eoman empire * we find no records of any nar 
tion or people without slaves. How did our Lord treat the 
question* Did He utter one syllable on the subject? Did 
He make it the topic of a single remark "i We know how 
His sacred rebukes fell thick and fast on every form of in- 
iquity. We know how He inveighed against the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees, the infidelity of the Sadducees, the hard- 
ship of Jewish divorce, the venality and corruption which 
surrounded Him. But the case of the slaveholder waa 
never mentioned, nor could any reader of the Gospels find 
authority for the notion that He regarded slavery as a sin 
against God, and a crime against humanity. 

We come next, to the course of Hte chosen messengers, 
the inspired apostles. And here we find not merely that 
they made no assault upon the institution of slavery, but 
that, on the contrary, they sanctioned it, by laying down 
rules for the conduct of both the slave and the master. A 
few of the passages bearing on this point will be useful, aa 
proof positive of the character of their teaching, 

1 Cor. vii. — " Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. Art thou called, being a servant? 

* Gibbon eatimatea the nnmber of slaves at half the popnIaUon, or eiity 
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Care not for it, but if thou mayst be made free, use it 
rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord's freeman : likewise he that ia palled, being 
free, is the Lord's servant. — Brethren, let every man, 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God." * 

Eph. vi. 5-9. — "Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with feai- and trem- 
bling, in singleness of yom' heart, as unto Christ, not with 
eye-sei-vice, as men-pleasera, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart, with good-will doing 
service, as to the Lord and not to men : knowing that what- 
soever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And, ye masters, 
do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
knowing that your Master also is in heaven, neither is 
there respect of persona with Him," See also Col. iii. 23, 
for a i-epetition of the same. 

1 Tim. vi, 1-3. — " Let as many servants as are under ihs 
yoke count their own mastera worthy of all honor, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And 
they that have believing masters, let them not despise them 
because they are brethren, btit rather do them service be- 
cause they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. 
These things teach and exhort. If any mam. tmoh other- 
wise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness, he is proud, hnovnng nothing, but do- 
ting about questions and strifes qf words, whereof cometh 
emyy, strife^ railings, evil su/rmisvngs, perverse disjmtittgs 
of men of corrupt minds, a^ destitute of the ta-uth, st^o- 
* The word here translated aervanf, is tha Greek JouXor, signifying a bond- 
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smff that gain is godliness: from such withdraw thysdf. 
But godliness with contentment is great gain. For we 
brought nothing into tiiia world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out. And having food and raiment, let ua 
be therewith content." 

To tliese abundant testimonies, I add only the epistle to 
Philemon, where we find that St. Paul had converted a 
runaway slave, Onesimua, and instead of telling him that 
he had a right to be free, and rebulting bis master Phile- 
mon for the " sin" of slaveholding, the apostle actually 
sends him back again, witb a letter beseeching Philemon 
to receive him favorably. 

If we go on from the days of the apostles to examine the 
doctrine and the practice of the Christian Church, we find 
no other views entertained upon the subject. Slavery con- 
tinued to exist in every quarter. Slaves were held, without 
any reproach, even by the bishops and clergy. "When the 
practice died out, as it did in many of the European nations, 
the change was gradual, through the operation of worldly 
causes, and without any suspicion that the institution, in 
itself, involved a violation of religion or morality. Hence 
its lawfulness with respect to the African and the Indians 
taken in war, was universally maintained by the Puritan 
settlers of New England, who claimed the closest adherence 
in all things to the teachings of the Scriptures. ' And it was 
not until the latter part of the eighteenth century that a 
doubt was expressed, on either side of the Atlantic, in relar 
tion to the perfect consistency of such slavery with the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. 

Since that time, indeed, public opinion, both in Old and 
New England, has undergone a great revolution. But this 
cannot be attributed to the Bible, nor to the Church, nor to 
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any new knowledge of tlie will of GUxi, nor to the discovery 
of any unknown pnncipleB of moral action. All tliat be- 
longs to these was perfectly familiar to the Christian world 
from the days of the apostles. And therefore no intelligent 
and candid mind can be sui-prised to find that the most vio- 
lent opponents of slavery in the United States are always 
ready to wrest the Bible and denounce tbe Church, because 
they cannot derive from either the slightest real support in 
their assaults against the lawfulness of the institution. 

It must be remembered, however, that the Imrfvhiess of 
slavery is one thing. Its expedteno!/ or desirableness ie 
quite anotlier. Of this I shaU have occasion to speak in 
due season. But the law must be settled first, and the ex- 
pediency must be considered afterwards ; because the advo- 
cates of abolition make it a CLuestion of " the higher law" — 
a law above the Constitution ; and assuredly there can be 
no such law, unless we find it enacted by the authority of 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON BLATERY, OOKSIDEKED IN THE ASPECT OF 

Theke are three characters in which we may contemplate 
this very serious question : first, as Christians ; secondly, as 
philanthropists ; and, thirdly, as politicians. Of the first I 
have already treated in the previous chapter. It is doubt- 
less to the second, that we must -assign the place of the 
prominent leadera of abolitionism in the United States ; for 
although many good Christian people advocate the same 
cause, yet it is certain that the clergy, in general, have 
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given it very litOe countenance. Let us next, therefore, 
examine the practical system of African slavery, as it exists 
at the Soath, under the aspect of philanthropy. And in 
order to do this fairly, -we are bound to look at the subject, 
not in the narrow light of a few cases of individual hard- 
ship, but in the broad relation which it bears to the welfare 
of the slaves themselves, and to the futnre results upon the 
Tast continent of Africa. 

There are two modes in which the matter may be regard- 
ed, both being modes of comparison, because we cannot 
view it practically in any other manner than comparatively. 
And it is of the highest importance to the result that we 
choose the right standard of comparison, since the adoption 
of the wrong will infallibly lead us into error. 

Here, then, we take African slavery as a/cwi. We may 
compare the condition of the slaves with our own condition 
as freemen, and mourn, to our hearts' content, over the re- 
straints, the hai-dships, the ignorance, the immorality of 
their bondage, and imagine how much happier they would 
be, if they were all emancipated, and placed in our own 
circnmstances. But is this a fair or just process of compar- 
ison ? Suppose them to be emancipated, wonld that enable 
them to ascend to our level ? The answer is obvious when 
■we look at those who are already free. And it is the testi- 
mony of all candid observers that the free negro, other 
things being equal, is in a worse condition than the slave, 
physically and morally— less happy, less healthy, less con- 
tented, less secDre, less religious. It is notorious that many 
of those who had escaped have returned to their masters of 
their own accord, glad to escape from the wretchedness of 
their freedom. It is notorious that in the Southern States 
the slaves look do^n upon the free negroes with pity, and 
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often with disdain, as being altogetlier in a position inferior ■ 
to their own. For they feel themselves to he connected for 
life witli the family of their master, snre of protection, sure 
of a comfortable home, sure of a plentiful subsistence, sure 
of kind attendance in sickness and old age, and sure of 
affection and confidence, unless they forfeit them by on- 
faithfulness or rebellion. These advantages are lost to the 
free negro, and the slaves have no difficulty in understand- 
ing that he has nothing to replace them. True, they must 
work. But so must the free negro : so must the laboring 
class in every civilized community. And when we com- 
pare their condition with that of our own hirelings, there 
are many points which seem to he greatly in their favor. 
For their work is hght and regular, as a general rule. Tbey 
have abundant time allowed for recreation and for holidays. 
They are not, like the free laborer, liable to be dismissed at 
a moment's warning, and forced to beg or suffer for want 
of work to do. They are not tempted to strike for higher 
wag^, when the ordinary rates are too low for tbe neces- 
saries of life. They are not exposed to the melancholy 
refuge of the poorhouse, and turned out to die in poverty 
and neglect, after their strength has been exhausted in a 
long struggle with hardship and with toil. They are not 
sent adrift amongst the dens of infamy and pollution which 
contaminate all our free cities, bidding defiance to the hands 
of the police and the hearts of the benevolent. And if it he 
indeed a disadvantage that they cannot change their mas- 
ters, it is in most cases more than a counterbalance for this 
that they could gain nothing by the change ; since every 
laborer must have some master iu' order to live, and the 
slave possesses the only secm-ity of always having a master 
who is bound to keep liim from destitution, for years after 
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the decays of nature have taken the power of earning his 
livelihood away. 

When philanthropy, therefore, gets rid of prejudice, and 
sTirveye the comparative advantages of the two systems with 
impartial candor, and casts aside the odium which attache 
to the name of slave, it will not appear so easy to determine 
that slavery is a calamity to the race of Africa, On the 
contrary, it exhihits the nearest approach to the patriarchal 
times, when Abraham had three hundred and eighteen ser- 
vante bom in His own house, over whom he ruled with 
absolute power, but with far more substantial comfort and 
advantage to them than if they had been a band of ordi- 
nary hirelings. For however we may talk about the bless- 
ings of individual liberty, the true interest of the laboring 
class demands a large amount of mutual dependence and 
association. The master feels for his slaves, because they 
are his own. The slaves are attached to him in turn, be- 
cause they make a part of his household, bred up under his 
care from childhood, and directly concerned in all that be- 
longs to him, as tlieir ruler and protector. The heoHs and 
sympathies of both, therefore, are brought into constant 
play by this long and close affinity of interest. And there, 
after all, is the surest element of human welfare and secu- 
rity, if it were rightly governed by the laws of religious 
responsibility. 

But how does this element exist in the free system of the 
hireling and his wages? Where is the heart or sympathy 
between the moneyed capitalist and his operatives ? The 
whole essence of the business is resolved into dollars and 
cents. The workman is discharged, if another can be found 
to do the same duty with greater skill or cheapness. Or 
he discharges himself, if he can earn a little moi-e by going 
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to a new employer. There is no field of personal depend- 
ence in which the feelings of either can be exercised. 
Suspicion and watchfulness are the only instruments relied 
upon by both sides, and the parties learn to regard each 
other with habitual distrust, dreading to be cheated in the 
stem contest of unmitigated selfishness, and without the 
slightest hope or desire of forming a lasting union of interest 
and affection. 

These statements may appear too highly colored or other- 
wise, just as my readers may have been accustomed to 
regard the subject. But however this may be, the foci 
remains undeniable that the slaves at the South are, on the 
whole, the happiest class of laborers in the world, and the 
most perfectly contented with their own condition. And 
this fact is of more value than all the reasonings of aboli- 
tionism. That a portion of the slaves will always be found 
worthy to be emancipated, as being possessed of more 
industry and talent than the average, is doubtless true ; and 
such cases may safely be trusted to their master's liberality, 
or to the interest which they rarely fail to excite amongst 
others. That there is another portion likely to be dissatis- 
fied and refractory is also true, and the number of slaves 
who run away afford the evidence. But these are excep- 
tions to the general mle, about as numerous, perhaps, as the 
cases amongst the free laborers of other countries, where a 
few, possessed of extraordinary energy, are seen to rise up ' 
from a very low beginning, and another few prove worthy 
of the penitentiary ; while the vast majority continue where 
they were, through the slamm-y of circmiistcmces^ which 
proves to be about as strong as any other kind of bondage, 
amongst the masses of mankind. 

And for that portion who desire and are qualified for 
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freedom, our Southern philanthropists have provided, of 
their own accord, the nohle colony of Liberia, now advanced 
so far 33 to be an object of gi-eat interest amongst the 
nations, and likely, nnder God, to accomplish a glorious 
work for the whole continent of Africa, in dne time. We 
know the history of that enlightened and truly admirahle 
enterprise. We know that it was originated and carried 
forward hy slaveholders, who, as a class, are far better 
acquainted with the characteristics, and much more occu- 
pied with the welfare of the negro race, than we of the 
North can he. For with them, these matters form a con- 
stant element of practical life ; while with us they are rather 
the snbjects of uncertain speculation. And we know, 
further, that the disposition to emancipate their more 
deserving slaves is common amongst our Southern brethren, 
and that Liberia is constantly receiving accessions from the 
same generous spirit to which it owes its oi^gin. 

Grievously warped by prejudice must that judgment be, 
in my humhle opinion, which fails to see the vast superior- 
ity of this plan for the disposal of the small minority of the 
negro race who desire and are qualified for freedom. For 
experience has abundantly proved that they can never rise 
to the average level of the white population, amongst the 
free States. Their color forms an insuperable barrier, wliich 
no art or management can remove. But in the land o£ 
their fathers, the tnie field of upward destiny is thrown 
open to them. The providence of God has fitted the cli- 
mate to them, and fitted them to the climate. And I doubt 
not that our Southern slavery has heen ordained, in His 
wisdom and mercy, to prepare them, under the training of 
their Christian mastera, for the grand consummation which 
shall yet regenerate the vast tribes of heathen and Mahom- 
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etan barbarians, throughout the whole of poor benighted 
Africa, and display, in the ejea of the world, a splendid 
proof of the mercy and goodness, wliieh direct the mysteri- 
ous dispensations of the Almighty. 

But the philanthropy of our abolitionists can see nothing 
in the slavery of the African race except evil, and only 
evil. If their views had governed the connsels of Provi- 
dence, the negroes imported into these United States would 
all have remained on their native soil. And what would 
have been the consequence ? They must have lived and 
died in tiie darkness of the grossest paganism, accustomed 
to the very lowest depths of savage degradation. It is only 
necessary to read the statements of the geographer, Malte- 
brun, or any reliable traveller, concerning the kingdom of 
Dahomey and the Gninea coast, and reflect upon the con- 
dition of our Southern slaves as compared with that of the 
native African, and we shall be obliged to confess that the 
blessings and advantages which the negroes attained by 
their transfer to this country, would have been cheaply pur- 
chased by the toils and sufferings of half a lifetime. And 
this, perhaps, is the most enlightened and rational mode of 
testing the question. In the origin of the slave-trade, the 
slaves were captives taken in war, and, if noC sold to the 
white dealer, they would have been lia,ble to torture and 
death from their own countrymen, or been spared for a 
slavery infinitely worse under barbarian mastere, without 
any of the ameliorations which civihzation and Cljristianity 
had in store for them. Southern slavery, therefore, has 
been the very means of raising tiiem and their posterity, 
amounting to many millions, from tJiis debased and 
wretched state, to a far higher place on the scale of human- 
ity: and thns we may readily perceive that the reasons 
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■which were assigned to justify the divine law, in allowing 
the ancient Israelites to buy slaves of the Canaanites, 
applied, with all their force, to the heathen savages of 
Africa, What sort of philanthropy is that, which wonld 
j'ather plunge them back into their original condition? 
What sort of religion is that, which brands with the name 
of villainy and sin the only plan which the mercy of 
Providence permitted, in order to rescue those millions from 
heathen misery and ruin ? What sort of benevolence is that, 
which would prefer that the noble colony of Liberia had 
never existed, and that the negro race should have lived 
and died in all the cruel and bloody despotism of Dahomey, 
rather than become fitted, in the hands of their Southern 
masters, to dispense the knowledge of God, of liberty, and 
of civilization throughout the darkest regions of barbarism ? 
For myself, I can truly say that I have no sympathy with 
those who depreciate the negro race below the true stan- 
dard of humanity. I repudiate with all my heart theinfidel 
liypothesis which denies that God hath made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth. I believe that the negro is 
capable of all the improvement of mind and moral princi- 
ple which education can bestow, and am ready to welcome 
every proof which individual cases have afforded of his 
genius and his powers. But I do not admit that s 
the cause, in itself, of either moral or intellectual d 
tion, if the master be not morally and intellectually 
degraded. The greater part of the instructors of youth, in 
the palmy days of ancient Greece and Eome, were slayes, 
Esop was a slave. The phiioaopher Epictetus was a slave. 
A large proportion of the primitive Christians were slaves. 
And assm'edly there is nothing in the mere bond compel- 
ling one to labor for another, which opposes the love of 
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virtue and of truth. On the contrary, if the master be a 
good man, the effect of such a bond must be to elevate the 
character of its subject ; and the hardship on the one side, 
ID the obligation to serve, is more than equalled on the other, 
in being obliged to maintain the servant, through every 
change of circumstances. 

But men may differ as they please upon the point of 
abstract speculation. The fact is, that Southern slavery has 
raised the African far above his original condition, and 
enabled him to plaat the noble colony of Liberia. And in 
this, all true pkilanikropp rejoices, and will rejoice, not- 
withstanding the hostility of ultra-abolitionism. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON SLAVERY, AS A QUESTION OF POLITICS. 

Having briefly discussed tliis most important topic ac- 
cording to the two aspects of religion and philanthropy, it 
only remains that I examine its political bearing : and then, 
as I trust, my readers will be prepared to understand, with 
a clearer intelligence, what are the rights and duties of the 
American citizen, concerning its just and legal claims. 

It is quite indisputable tliat the political aspect of the 
question embraces the constitutional warrant, liie existing 
laws of Congress, and the obligation to maintain the peace 
and good order of the several States, in their relations 
towards each other. Tor these ai'e included in the oath of 
allegiance, which lies at the base of all civic principle, 
and the violation of which constitutes the essence of ti'eason. 

This oath of allegiance is expressed in the law which 
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admits the naturalized foreigner to the privileges of an 
American citizen. But I need hardlj eay that every na- 
tive is bom undei- the very same obligation. It is a libel 
on onr republic to publish the political heresy, that the vir- 
tue of loyalty has no place except under a monarchical sys- 
tem. The only difference is, that under that system, loyalty 
bears relation to the rightful king, while, with us, its proper 
object is the Constitution. 

Now slavery, such as then existed (and still exists, in 
nearly one half of the States), is expressly recognized in 
the Constitution. The word, indeed, is not there, but the 
thing is. No lawyer ever doubted that " persons held to 
service" (Art. iv. § 3), were the slaves. Such has been the 
invariable constrnctioa of the Supreme Court ; and if any 
intelligent man, knowing the history of the times, could 
doubt the meaning, he is bound by the principles of the 
Constitution to submit to that tribunal which possesses the 
authoritative right of judicial interpretation. 

The same section distinctly guards the rights of the mas- 
ter from any interference. " No person held to service or 
labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due," 

And in the 10th article of the Amendments, the right of 
every State to regulate its own internal policy is fully pro- 
tected by these words : " The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people." 

To these I shall only add the last clause of the 6th article, 
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in which it is provided that " the Senators and Eepresenta- 
tivea (of Congress) before mentioned, and the memhers of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound bj oath or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution." 

The rights of the slave States being thus protected by 
the " supreme law of the land," we may next advert to the 
fact that their number has since been greatly enlarged by 
the new States admitted into the Union, and that several 
acts have been passed by Congress, directed to the securing 
of this special peculiarity, by facilitating the recovery of 
their absconding negroes. 

When we look, therefore, at the political aspect of 
slavery, it is perfectly manifest that the Constitution and 
the laws allow it, and guard it against invasion ; and that 
the oath of office demands the support of tlie Constitution 
from every officer, legislative, judicial, and executive, with- 
out exception. 

From this it results, plainly, that no politician can attack 
the lawfulness of slavery, without attacking the Constitu- 
tion and laws of his country. And equally manifest it is 
that no man can swear to support the Constitution in good 
faith, and at the same time oppose liimself to its provisions, 
without violating his oath of office. While those prominent 
leaders of Abolitionism who openly avow that they trample 
on the Constitution, and seek to plunge the nation into the 
horrors of civil war, in their insane zeal for what they sup- 
pose to be the rights of the negi-o, are indeed more honest 
and frank than the rest, but certainly are engaged in noth- 
ing more nor less than the instigation to treason. 

For this systematic opposition to the slave States, there is 
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not the slightest really political pretext. Whatever the evil 
of slavery may be, it cannot be pretended that it is rel- 
atively greater than it was at the time when the Constita- 
tion was established. Then, the slaves amounted to 600,000, 
in a population of three millions, which was one-fifth of the 
whole. Now they have have reached about three and a 
quarter millions in a population of nearly twenty-four mil- 
lions, which is less than one-seventh. It cannot be said 
that their treatment is more severe, tliat their personal 
comforts are less secure, or that their mastera are enabled 
to exercise any larger share of power, by their means, over 
the other States in the Union, The spirit of encroachment 
is all on the other side. The South has not sought to dis- 
turb the North, or to force slavery upon them. It is the 
North which disturbs the South, and seeks to excite the 
slaves against their ownere. On the one side, there is only 
a fii-m adherence to the rights guarantied by the Consti- 
tution. On the other, there is a constant effort to tear 
those rights away, at whatever risk of blood and anarchy. 
The contest is between the supreme legislature of the land, 
the laws, and the judges ; opposed by popular societies, by 
loud denunciation, and bitter fanaticism. The appeal made 
by our infiammatoiy orators is to a " higher law" which ex- 
ists nowhere, since it is perfectly idle to say that it can be 
found in the word of God, and equally idle to assert that 
it may be discovered in the principles of enlightened phi- 
lanthropy. And the object which has thus concentrated 
the energy of Abolitionism is such, that it would put arms 
in the hands of millions of the African race against their 
masters, and plunge the nation into civil war, without the 
possibility of foreseeing an end to the horrors of the confiict. 
The true politician is bound to love his countiy, to de- 
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fend its government, and promote its unity and peace. He 
may not believe that slavery is expedient or advantageous, 
although he cannot consistently deny that it is lawful, so 
Jong as it is allowed hy the laws of God and man. He 
may think it hetter for the African race, and better for 
their Southern mastera, that the institution shoidd be abol- 
ished, as fast as it can be, with a just regard to the rights 
of the owners, to the future welfare of the slaves, and to 
the general interests of the Union. And thinking thus, he 
may temperately and kindly seek to impress his arguments 
on the intelligence and virtue of his brethren ; and do his 
utmost, in friendly co-operation with those who are imme- 
diately concerned, to bring about some judicious plan of 
gradual abolition. In a course like this, I should be able 
to feel a cordial sympathy ; and I doubt not that efforts so 
directed by a just and patriotic spirit, would meet a gener- 
ous welcome from many of the most influential and noble- 
hearted men in the Southern States. But to deny their 
rights, to calumniate their principles, to menace their per- 
sons when they presume to seek their own under the au- 
thority of law, to upbraid them with atrocious sin against 
heaven and humanity, to preach insurrection to their slaves, 
to goad them with bitter reproach and insult, to refuse 
them a place in the Church of Christ, and brand them as 
if they were destitute of morality, justice, and religion — 
all this is the work of an incendiary, rather than of a poli- 
tician. Its necessary result must be, and has been, to in- 
crease the evil which it designs to cure. It exasperates 
and alienates, instead of convincing. And if the mistaken 
men who have adopted this unhappy eoui^e desired to rivet 
the bondage of the slaves, and thoroughly disgust their 
s with every notion of emancipation, they could not 
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possibly have taken a more likely mode of effecting the 
purpose, 

I am aware, indeed, that the term PoKtician is used in 
our day with a large latitude of meaning. It is applied to 
all who are active in electioneering, though it he in the 
narrowest circle ; as well as to those who never look beyond 
some party triumph, and bind themselves to a contracted 
sectional view, without heart or brains enough to estimate 
the general interests and permanent welfare of the whole 
country. It is not in such a sense that I have used the 
phrase of a true politician, but in the broad and lofty sense 
of the Constitution, which embraces the United States — 
the South and the North— the East and the West, in the 
comprehensive and generous scope of genuine nationality. 
And in that sense, Iregard iip_man,as a true politician, whb, 
seeks to gain victory for a part, at the cost of the whole^ 
The statesman worthy of the name may desire, witli aU 
earnestness, to relieve the land from the reproach and the 
ultimate dangers of slavery. But he will approach the 
subject with a jiist appreciation of the arguments upon the 
other side. He will make all fair allowance for the diffi- 
culties which suiTonnd the question. He will do due 
honor to the motives and the pnnciples of his Southern 
brethren. He will remember that the institution is main- 
tained by sovereign States, who alone have the right and 
the power to determine how it may be safely and gradually 
done away. He will seek to work with and for those in- 
terests which are directly complicated with the desired 
change, and prove his friendliness and his sincerity by that 
kindly feeling which belongs to all real philanthropy. And 
he will be patient and willing to wait, until it pleases Provi- 
dence to give a lawful impulse to the cause in the right 
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quarter ; never willing to do evil, that good may come, nor 
trampling npon the Constitution and the oath of office, in 
his intemperate haste to accomplish a change, which must 
come slowly, wisely, and prudently, if it come at all. 

That it will come, sooner or later, in the right way, by 
the favor of God towards ocr Southern States and towards 
the race of Africa, is my own strong conviction : and I beg 
the indulgence of my readers to a brief sketch of the argu- 
ment of expediency, in the following chapter. 



CHAPTEK IX. 



I HAVE defended, frankly and fully, the lav^itlness of Af- 
rican slavery, in the Southern States, from the Scriptures, 
from the principles of true philanthropy, and from the Con- 
stitution. The e^edie.TiGy of its continuance to the interests 
of the South and of the Union, is a different question ; and 
as this is a subject to which I have given, years ago, con- 
siderable reilection,* I shall here repeat the general process 
of thought by which I arrived at my conclusions. 

Slavery may be easily sho%vn to have been, thns far, a 
benefit to the negro, when we remember the awful depth 
of heathen barbaidsm and wretchedness, from which it has 
raised him to his present state, in the hands of his Southern 
master. But it does not follow that it has been of advan- 
tage to the owners of the slaves. On the contrary, I beheve 

• A Lecture delivered at Buffalo and Lockport in 1850, which was printed by 
raqnaat and largely droulated, contains an examination of this matter. 
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that it entails upon them a very serious amount of Ifffls, of 
danger, and of peculiar responsibility, which it would cer- 
tainly be desirable to avoid, as soon as may be peacefully 
and judiciously practicable. 

The loss to the master, in ray humble judgment, must be 
considerable. Computing the price of an able-bodied slave 
at $900, the interest on this may be rated annually at $70 
or ISO ; in addition to which, he must be fed and clothed, 
and his children must be maintained for many years before 
they can earn their living, and he and his wife must be 
supported in old age, long after they are of any use to their 
owner. We must also take into account the fact that it re- 
quires two negroes, on an average, to do the work of one 
white man. Certainly this proves that there is no laborer 
so dear and costly as the slave, since the same amount of 
toil could be obtained from the Irish or the German for lees 
than half the actual expenditure. It is thought by many, 
I am aware, that the white man could not endure the heat 
of the soutliem climate. But I presume this to be a mis- 
take, because a much warmer climate is endured by the 
English soldier in the East Indies, by the miners in Cali- 
fornia, and by the travellers in South America. Moreover, 
the white laborers have built the railroads in those very 
States ; and the small proprietoi-s, who have not the means 
to pay an overseer, are accustomed to work along with their 
slaves, and do it without difficulty. Here, then, it seems 
manifest that the planters of the South must lose largely 
in the heavy tax imposed upon them hj slave labor. 

But the second branch of the argument, namely, the 
danger of the system, is still more worthy of attention. Al- 
though I beheve that the great body of our southern slaves 
are perhaps the happiest and most contented laborers in the 
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world, yet there are always some likely to be among them 
of a very different temper, prone to feelings of resentment, 
and disposed to regard their masters as oppressoi-s, whom 
it would be no sin, but a virtue, to destroy. Instances have 
occurred, in all ages, of the terrible result of passion and 
revenge on the part of slaves. The histories of ancient 
Greece and Itome are fall of them. In modern times, we 
cannot fail to think of St. Domingo ; and in the Southern 
States themselves, there have been not a few lamentable 
outbreaks, which carried horror and misery in their train. 
Hence the insecurity, the constant sense of peril, which 
must attend .the possession of slaves, even under the best of 
circumstances. Doubtless, habit may go far to reconcile 
their owners to the danger, and even to make them alto- 
gether insensible to their risk. But I have met with cases, 
in my small acquaintance, where it was a source of con- 
tinual apprehensiveness ; and this alone would be a serious 
objection to the system, if there were no other. 

There is another danger, however, strongly felt by many 
Southern gentlemen, derived from the difficulty of main- 
taining the slaves, in the impoverished condition of the soil 
which is so generally consequent upon slave culture ; and 
this difficulty is increasing, as the number of the negroes 
increases, in a fearful ratio. The Hon. Mr. Shepherd, in 
the legislature of North Carolina, some years ago, put this 
feature of the case into a powerful argument for abolition, 
inasmuch as he predicted that the time must come, ac- 
cording to present appearances, when it would be totally 
impossible for the masters to feed the slaves, and then they 
would emancipate themselves of necessity, and scatter over 
the land, in the very wildness of starvation. If this calcu- 
lation be correct, it accounts, satisfactorily, for the anxiety 
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of ow sonthem friends to extend the area of slavery into 
new States, where the strength of a virgin soil may enable 
them to worii to advantage. But it also shows the far 
wiser policy, if possible, of getting rid of the incumbrance 
altogether. 

The third head of my suggestions, namely, the responsi- 
bihty which is inseparable from the system, outweighs, in 
my own mind, all the rest. The whole burden of this re- 
sponsibility rests on the master and the mistress, because 
the slaves, in general, are as thoughtless and careless as 
children, and need to be watched over, and provided for, 
with a sort of care, which is enough, of itself, to wear out 
the firmest nerves, and break down the strongest spirit of a 
conscientious guardian. They have to be taught the prin- 
ciples of morality and rehgion, by oral instruction ; they 
have to be restrained from folly and from ein ; their clo- 
thing and their dwellings must be inspected ; their amuse- 
ments and recreations must be regulated ; their tempera 
towards each other mast be governed ; and in sickness they 
must be attended by eyes far more watchful than their own, 
in order to satisfy the feelings of a Christian. The overaeer 
can be expected to do but little of all this, for if he looks 
after them in their hours of labor, it is as much as he is 
likely to perform, and more than he always performs as he 
ought for the advantage of the employer. But when these 
other duties are discharged towards a body of a hundred 
or perhaps several hundred of those simple and dependent 
creatures, the master and the mistress become slaves in a 
far more painful sense, than any of those who are under 
their control. 

In aid of these suggestions, there is surely a large meas- 
ure of consideration dae to the prejudice and utter opposi- 
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tion to the system, which are manifested by the free States 
of the Union ; for although I have endeavored to show how 
unjust and unreasonable the character of this opposition has 
been, yet there is no ground to hope that time or argument 
will lessen it. This might perhaps be expected, if the abo- 
litionists of the United States stood alone ; but they are 
powerfully sustained by the English press, and the same 
hatred of slavery is shared by France, Germany, and most 
of the other natioia of Europe, Moreover, the spirit of the 
age is strongly set towai-ds every form of human liberty, 
and one might as well attempt to check 1he rising storm by 
expostulation, aa to put back tiie onward movement of our 
times by the force of constitutional law or rehgious sanction. 

Would it not he wise, therefore, to remove the cause of 
contention, if it can be done without any aeriona sacrifice 
of interest ! Have the mastei-s of our slaves any real ad- 
vantage at stake, to prevent their timely action in the only 
course of ultimate prudence ? And does not the system 
present, in itself, a sufficient amount of loss, danger, and 
painful responsibility, to demand a friendly conference 
among the Southern States, not upon the best mode of re- 
sisting abolitionism, or of withdrawing from the Union, but 
upon the best mode of ridding themselves of a clog and a 
hindrance, and thus advancing their own prosperity and 
welfare ? 

Six yeai-a ago, I took the liberty of recommending a plan, 
by which the public lands might be hypothecated for the 
purpose of paying the owners who should be willing to 
emancipate their slaves, and transporting them to Africa, 
at a certain rate per annum, so that in the course of another 
generation, between death and emigration, the country 
might be tree, and the masters should receive the value of 
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their property, and be able to cultivate fbeir lands with 
hired labor. 

The pamphlet was largely circulated at the time, and 
was favored with the approbation of some amongst those 
eminent patriots, whom the nation once delighted to hon- 
or. But the period was not auspicious for a calm and 
friendly conference upon any measure of radical concUiar 
tion. Nor does the present offer to the outward eye any 
better prospect. So tar from it, indeed, that even as I 
write, there is an actual commencement of a struggle in 
Kansas Territory, which may lead to a civil war. While 
the violence inflicted in the very Senate Chamber of the 
United States, and growing out of the col^st about sla- 
very, adds fuel to the flame ; and fills with alarm and con- 
sternation the mind of every friend to peace and imion.* 

Tet it is piKsihle that these conflicts may be, under the 
wise providence of God, the necessary means of forcing the 
thoughtful lovers of truth to those active measures, which can 
alone remove this prolific root of bitterness and dissension. 
And therefore I venture again to raise my feeble voice, and 
offer my humble counsel, in the hope of aiding somewhat in 
the real and practical settlement of tliis distracting question. 
I say then, tLat it is expedient, good, yea necessary, not 
only to the lasting union of this glorious nation, but to the 
prosperity of the Southern States themselves, that they 
should get rid of the slaves, and send them to Africa, as 
fast as possible. But this neither can nor ought to be done 
at the ruin of their owners. The whole country is equally 

* Happily, by the favoF of Heaven, this storm has passed away. But the ele- 
ments of strife raraain. And althougli the result of the Presidential elaotion 
mny calm item for a while, yet few oac doubt that they are ready to ceuew tlia 
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interested in the result, and the whole cotmtry ehould bo 
equally charged with the cost of the operation. Our south- 
em brethren were led into the system by no fault of theira. 
England herself introduced it into her colonies, long before 
the birth of our national Constitution, and at a time when 
it was in accordance with the sentiments and practice of 
the civilized world. It took a deeper hold at the South, 
because it agreed with the climate, and the peculiar prod- 
ucts of the soil, the cotton-plant and sugar-cane. And the 
North has no right to reproach the South, for results which 
I have shown to be consistent with law and Gospel, and 
thus far highly beneficial to the slaves themselves, in the 
view of all ti'ue philanthropy. 

But how can three millions of souls be emancipated and 
sent away ? The magnitude of the difficulty is appaUing, 
I grant it freely. The difficulty, however, is only increased 
by delay. And great as it certainly is, I do not believe 
that it is insurmountable. Let me invoke the kindly atten- 
tion of the reader to the various modes in which I am per- 
suaded that it may be accomplished, if the inteJligent, 
zealous, and sincere lovers of their country, in the North 
and in the South, will only come together in the spirit of 
cordial patriotism and fraternity. 



OHAPTEK X 

ON THE MODE OF 



The first point that demands inquiry is the pecuniary 
value of the slave population. And here, out of the three 
and a quarter millions, I presume that there is not more 
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than one half million worth the fuU average price of $900. 
This would already amount to the enonnoua 

sum of $450 millions. 

Another half million might be worth the av- 
erage of $450, total, 225 millions. 

One million may be estimated at $200, . . 200 millions. 
And the remainder may be set down at . . 125 millions, 
many of them consisting of weak, diseased, and superan- 
nuated persons, who are rather a loss than a gain to their 
ownci-s, by reason of the large expense required for their 
maintenance. 

But this estimate gives us the alarming aggregate of one 
thousand millions, worth, at six per cent., an interest of six- 
ty millions a year ! "What can be done with such a frights 
ful burden 8 Yet it is only about one-fourth of the standing 
national debt of England. And I thint it can be disposed 
of without any serious difficulty by the United States. 

In order to present the matter in its worst form, I shall 
commence with the most objectionable mode of direct tax- 
ation, and then proceed to show bow the object might be 
accomplished in other ways, which would impose no burden 
whatever on the nation. And I hope to prove that Con- 
gress has full authority to do all that is required, without 
the slightest risk of acting unconstitutionally. 

-First, then, let us examine the possibilily of providing 
the means by direct taxation. Congress has power, imder 
the 8th section of the 1st article of the Constitution, to 
"lay and collect faxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts sjiAprovide for the common defence mid welfare 
of the United Slates." And no lawyer will deny, that 
whenever the abolition of siaveiy, by just and legal means, 
shall appear to be expedient, to provide for the common 
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defence <md welfare of the United States, by warding off 
t})e danger of a civil war, and preventing the dissolution 
of the Union, the levying of a tax for such a purpose will 
be strictly Constitutional. Solus ret^vMicm sv^rema lex. 
My own humble opinion ia, that we are rapidly approaching 
that crisis, if we have not reached it already. 

Now I assume that tJiere are five millions, at least, of 
taxable pereons in the land.* And therefore the annual 
interest upon the 1000 millions of slave property, which is 
about 60 millions a year, would require only aii average of 
$12.00 for each person. Is that so frightful a price to 
pay for unity, safety, and peace ? Especially as the op- 
eration would be gradual, since the whole would not be 
needed until the last slave was freed, and the increase of 
our population would increase the number of those who 
should be liable to pay it, and thus the tax on each indi- 
vidual would go on lessening fiom the maximum to the end 
of time. 

Supp(«e, then, that Congress should enact a law, creating 
a national obligation to pay a fair price for every slave, 
whose master was willing to free him, in scrip, which 
should bring the interest from the Treasury every year. 
This scrip would always be worth its par value, or rather it 
would soon command a premium, because, like the English 
Consols, it would be the surest investment for those who are 
able to live on the interest of their money. 

Suppose that this law contained the following provisions, 
in order to protect, on the one hand, the constitutional 
rights of the slave States, and, on the other, to secure 

* De Bow'b " Compendium" {p. 50) eBtimatea the number of while males, in 
18E0, above the age of 31, at 4,6Si,88S. Five millions ia 1858 ia therefore a 
reasonable allowance. 
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the ^^dual operation of the plan, in accordance with true 
policy. 

1. That it should be applicable to no State, unless it were 
sanctioned by its own Legislature, who should at the same 
time pass a law mating free, at the age of 21, all the off- 
spnng of the slaves born after a certain day, and providing 
for their school instruction in the manner of white ap- 
prentices. 

2. That it should not extend to more than foi-ty thousand 
slaves per annum, all of whom shonld he transported to 
Africa, with the means of support for one year, under the 
care of competent officers, and formed into communities, 
in union with Liberia, at the cost of the United States. 

3. That the Commissioners of the Government should 
select those slaves who were most intelligent, most fit for 
freedom, and best adapted to he of service in Africa ; in- 
cluding, however, the young children who were dependent 
on their parents' care, or from whom the parents were not 
willing to be eepai'ated ; and in no case taking the husband 
or the wife from the society of each other. 

The first of these provisions would guard against the 
charge of interfering unconstitutionally with State rights, 
because the proposed law would only apply to such Stat^ 
as should be willing to concur in the relief contemplated. 
Some time milght elapse, perhaps, before any of the slave 
States would thus concur, bat I presume that the example 
would soon be commenced; and once commenced, I cannot 
doubt that it would be rapidly followed. 

The next provision witli respect to the children bom after 
a certain day, and free at 21, with the rudiments of a com- 
mon education, would put a stop to the increase of the 
slaves, and would further provide a class of laborers trained 
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under proper restraints, and yet with the anticipation of 
freedom, bo as to become useful, and well-behaved hirelings, 
in any community. Such individuals would constitute, 
through the difference in their training, a far better kind of 
population than the free negroes in general. And a large 
proportion of them would probably go to Africa of their 
own accord, as soon as they were able. 

The third provision would limit the number of emanci- 
pated slaves to 40,000 per annum, so as to guard the South- 
ern Slates from too sudden a revulsion, by removing the 
slave labor, faster than it could be replaced by the tree. 
In the mode proposed, it would not be difficult for the plant- 
er to set off a portion of his fields for free culture, and 
hire the laborers upon that portion only, inasmnch as it 
would evidently not work well to have the slaves and the 
hirelings together. And this portion might be enlarged, 
as the number of the slaves diminished, until, by degrees, 
the whole was brought under the free system. "With re- 
spect to the government, the obligation to transport 40,000 
freed slaves to Africa, and support them for one year, under 
proper officers, would of course add largely to the expense. 
Snpposing it to cost $150 a head, it would amount to six 
millions annnally. But this would only add one dollar and 
twenty cents apiece to the five millions of tax payers, and 
would be repaid a thousand-fold, in a few years, by the re- 
sults in African commerce and civilization. 

The effect of thus withdrawing 40,000 of the young and 
lusty from our slave population every year, would be to 
take away one million in 25 years. And after that period, 
how many of the rest would be remaining ? Probably not 
one. The young children would have gone with their pa- 
rents to Africa. Death would have done bis work upon the 
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old and feeble. And thus the whole danger and evil might 
be entirely disposed of, long bofore the close of the present 
century. 

Supposing, then, such a. law to be enacted by 
Congress, the first year of its operation would 
require scrip to be issued for the interest of 
6 per cent, on $36,000,000, the price of 40,000 
first-class slaves at $900 each. This would 

amount to $2,160,000 

Add expenses of transportation, officers, and sup- 
port for 1 year 6,000,000 

$8,160,000 
The direct tax required to meet this, from 5,000,000 tax 
payers, would be $1.64 for each man, during the first year. 
The second year would add as much more ; the third would 
triple it, until, in ten years, it would be $16.40, supposing 
the tax payers to remain as at the beginning. But our 
country doubles its population in 25 years. And of course 
ten years give us | to be added to our taxable citizens, who 
will then have increased from five millions to seven. The 
tax therefore for each to pay, in 10 years, would be reduced 
to $9.84. And supposing the whole operation to continue 
'for twenty-five yeai^, which I consider to be a large calcu- 
lation, the extent of the burden could not exceed $20.50 a 
piece, amongst ten millions. of tax payers, which would be 
the maximum. In twenty-five years more, this would de- 
crease to $10.50. In fifty, it would be reduced to $5.25. 
In seventy-five, it would be down to $2.12^, and in a hun- 
dred, it would be $1.6i, diminishing one half, of courae, aa 
the population doubled, every quarter of a century. 
I have here m^de no allowance for the thousands of slavea 
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whom our Southern brethren would doubtless emancipate, 
free of cost, whenever thej* are assured that they can he 
safely conveyed out of the United States, and wisely planted 
on the coast of Africa. Nor have I asked for any deduc- 
tion on account of the noble work of the American Colo- 
nization Society. But setting these aside, and putting down 
the whole in the form of a dry financial calculation, it is 
plain that we may accomplish, if we please, a clean rid- 
dance of this most perilous difficulty, which must otherwise 
entail upon our posterity, if not upon ourselves, the most 
fatal and deplorable consequences. 

But I am well aware that the imposition of a direct tax 
is a measure so unpopular, that few could be persuaded to 
contemplate it with the slightest complacency. The war 
■with England, in 1812, obliged Congress to have recourse 
to it, of necessity, because that war deprived the Treasury 
of its commercial income. The business of the country was 
thrown, for a time, into confusion and perplexity, — so great, 
indeed, that it was a pretext for the proposition entertained 
by the Hartford Convention, that the Eastern States should 
secede from the Union, in order to escape impending ruin. 
Yet, although our progress towards a separation of the 
North from the South is gradual, and many refuse to see 
the danger which this slave agitation is surely creating, I 
am persuaded that it menaces the land with a complication 
of horrors far more dark and fearful, than any amount of 
foreign war or commercial difficulty could ever equal. And 
if Congress was justified in laying a direct tax, and the 
good sense of the nation submitted to it, sooner than allow 
to England the right of search, much more would om- great 
legislature be justified in doing the same thing, for the far 
more important object of securing internal peace, and 
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putting a final end to this bitter and diBtracting con- 
troverej. 

Happily, however, there is another mode of providing 
the means, without adopting this ohnoxioua course of direct 
taxation. I have stated it at large, in order to prove that it ia' 
practicable, but I rest with greater hope upon the plan sub- 
mitted in the pamphlet to which I have already referred, 
namely, the devoting the public domain of the United 
States to the object, so as to render it perfectly practicable 
without laying any burden upon the people. 

Eighty-four million acres of the public lands were given 
away by Act of Coagress in 1851. Other large grants have 
since been made. But I find it stated that there are still 
remaining more than One thousand fioe himdred tmlUons 
of acres, worth at least Two thousand millions of dollars 1 
Here, then, ie a substantial basis, in land, for twice the 
amount required to redeem the whole slave population of 
the Union, without taxing a. single individual. The capi- 
talists of Europe would gladly pour their funds into the 
public treasury, for such an object, if this immense domain 
were pledged by Act of Congress to the lenders ; and a 
public debt thus created would stand pre-eminently before 
the world, as not merely the safest of all investments, bat 
the most glorious monument of national wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy. 

The public debt of England is . , . $3,822,000,000 

That of Eranee is 943,000,000 

And that of Spain is 700,000,000 

Yet the greatest of these is no serious obstacle to the 
prosperity of the British empire, although it has not a single 
element about it which could enlist the thousandth part of 
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human hope and sympathy. In this aspect of the matter, 
it would surely seem that divine Providence has endowed 
us ^ith ample means to obviate the difficulty. And noth- 
ing appears wanting but a candid estimate of the dangers 
on the one side, and the benefits upon tlie other, to insure 
a general willingness to employ them. 

The adoption of such a measure, in my humble judg- 
ment, would produce complete internal peace, and its future 
advantages would probably exceed the most sanguine cal- 
culation. 

1. It would put down, at once and forever, the danger- 
OHH, inflammatory, and rerolutionizing plague of poHtical 
abolitionism, which scatters firebrands throughout the land, 
and has already brought us to the awful verge of civil 
war. 

2. It would restore the kind and fraternal spirit between 
the North and the South, and give a vast impulse to the 
influence and power of the Union. 

S. It would relieve our Southern brethren from a very 
costly burden, give them the advantages of free labor, im- 
prove their exhausted soil, deliver them from the inevitable 
risks of slave insurrection, raise the price of their lands to 
treble or quadruple their present value, and bring to them, 
in crowds, the accession of new settlers, irom the free States 
and from Europe, which the prevailing prejudice against 
slavery now keeps away. 

4. It would elevate the character of our noble republic 
to the highest point, amongst all foreign nations, by remov- 
ing the only obstacle which hinders their confidence in our 
principles of human liberty. 

5. It would furnish the most sublime example which the 
world has ever seen, by sending forth a million of emanci- 
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pated slaves, under proper ofGcere, to regenerate the land 
of their fathers, to raise up poor degraded Africa from hea- 
then darkness and barbarity, and open that golden conti- 
nent to the blessings of CbriBtianitj', civilization, and com- 
merce. There is the proper home of the negro race, since 
it is the only race adapted to the climate. And there must 
the happj consummation be effected, which divine Provi- 
dence seems to have intended in the great work of Southern 
slavery. For those negroes could not have been qualified 
for such a mission, if they had not first learned, in the 
South, the lessons of sacred tmth and moral principle. 
And they could not have bad the opportunity of thus learn- 
ing, unless their fathere had been placed in the condition 
of bondmen. And the elevation conferred on tbem could 
have produced no correspondent influence on Africa, un- 
less they had been sent, by the beneficence of the United 
States, to that benighted region, and thus enabled to estab- 
lish themselves in the full enjoyment of freedom, and lead 
its pagan tribes to the knowledge of religion, arts, and 
government. Surely no reflecting Amei'ican can dwell upon 
the result without a thrill of grateful exultation, when he 
contemplates a chain of prosperous negro eomrannities, 
framed upon our own model, and planted along the old 
slave coast ; when he thinks of Liberia, multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold, beholding her kindred tribes coming to the light 
of the Gospel, and learning the benefits of education, of 
order, and of law ; and when he can look ■ to the noble 
energy of his own United States, and challenge the ex- 
perience of mankind to show sucii a gloiious product of 
generous zeal, for the best interests of humanity. 

But who, among om- men of influence and talent, will 
rise up, with a heart of genuine patriotism, and cast him- 
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self into the breach between opposing parties, and' risk his 
own character for courage and consistency, in the effort to 
reconcile them to an enterprise like this ! Alas ! it is a 
bard thing at all times to induce even the best and most 
gifted to lay aside their personal interests and prejudices, 
and consult, in a large and comprehensive spirit, for the 
pubhc good. Bat far harder is it when the conflict has 
long been raging with bitterness, and the temper of accom- 
modation has been consumed by the fierce blaze of excited 
passions. Tet it does not become any true American to 
despair of the republic. If our sins have not provoked the 
Almighty to chasten us sorely in Hia displeasure, the men 
will be raised np, fitted for the difiieult task of mediation ; 
and a new day will open upon the rising waves of the po- 
litical tempest, bearing the promise of sunshine and of calm. 
For myself, I should anticipate a good result with much 
confidence, if the eminent statesmen of Virginia, " the Old 
Dominion," united with the patriots of Kentucky, her fa- 
vorite child, were roused to take the initiative in this all- 
important subject. In both these States the topic of aboli- 
tion has been discussed long years ago, and they have not 
forgotten the sentiments of Jefferson, and Randolph, and 
Henry Clay. But it is my own strong conviction that the 
floor of Congress is the proper field for laying the founda- 
tion of this noble enterprise. It is there that the South can 
ask the North whether they aj-e willing to pay their just 
share of the cost of abolition. It is there that they can 
frankly offer, with the best grace, to form a committee of 
the ablest and purest men, to recommend some plan of rad- 
ical and permanent efBcieney. And if the spring of heal- 
ing waters can only be made to rise in that common centre 
of our nation's councils, the streams will flow down from 
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one legislature to another, and the parched roots of our old 
Union will spront in all their youthful vigor, and gladden 
the land once more with the blessed fruits of harmony and 
peace. 



CHAPTER XI. 

r CITIZEN WITH I 



& ray readers have perused, with attention, the previous 
chapters, they will be at no loss to determine the principles 
which should regulate their rights and duties. But for the 
sake of consistency with the form in which my humble 
work has been constructed, I shall proceed, as before, to 
state them briefly, 

1, The American citizen has. a right to form his personal 
opinions on the subject of slavery, provided that he does 
so fairly and honestly, without prejudice or passion, after a 
due examination of the question, with a juet reverence for 
the sacred Scriptures, a proper respect for his revolutionary 
fathers, and a faithful regard for the Constitution and thS' 
laws of his country. 

But he has no right to form his opinion unfairly, by list- 
ening only to the exaggerated accounts of absconding 
slaves, while he refuses to hear the statement of their own- 
ers. For every man of common sense must know that a 
slave escaped from his master cannot possibly be received 
as an impartial witness in his own cause ; and even if he 
were, it is the settled rule of justice that no one can decide 
the merits of any case, until he hae given a full ] 
both the parties. 
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Much lesa can he have a right to appeal to a " higher 
law," above the Bible, or to vilify that Bible because it 
saiictiona slavery, or to wrest ite plain and fair meaning, 
which was understood in the same way by all Christendom 
until onr own day ; or to fancy himself better acquainted 
with the will of God, than all the saints and martyrs who 
have lived before him. Such perversions as these are not 
adopted by right, but by presumption ; and it is not easy 
to say whether their impiety or their absurdity is the more 
revolting. 

2. The American citizen has a right to believe that, with- 
out assailing the lawfuUiesa of slavery, it is nevertheless 
highly expedient that it should be done away, as soon as it 
can be disposed of legally, peacefully, and justly, with due 
regard to the permanent interests of all the parties ; and, 
consequently, he has a right to discuss that question, in a 
friendly and a kindly spirit, and to seet for the enactment 
of such laws as may best accomplish the object desired. 

But he has no right to abuse the Constitution, to trample 
it under foot, to resist the laws of the land, to oppose the 
officers of justice, to rescue the fugitive slave, or to vilify 
and threaten the master, who only seeks to recover the pos- 
seeaion which legally belongs to him. Such acts as these 
ai-e not righia, but outrages. They prostrate the whole 
power, on which, under God, our lives and liberty depend. 
For that power is the law, and we can rely on no other ; 
and if the law be openly spumed at the wiU of an excited 
mob, where is the security of the people ? 

3. The American citizen has also the right, of course, to 
form the contrary opinion, that slavery is not only lawful 
and expedient, with reference to the past, but that it is 
equally expedient for the future ; and thus 1 
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may consistently labor, peaceably and fearlessly, in support 
of the system, and oppose by fair argument every effort to 
do it away. 

But be has no rigbt to threaten, on this account, the rup- 
ture of the TTnion, since that is only another way of tram- 
pling on the Constitution, and opening tlie floodgates of 
civil war. He has no right to employ either fraud or force 
to influence the election in a territory, nor to lay bis band 
on the property or pei-sons of abolitionists, without the reg- 
ular authority of law. Neither has he any right to inflame 
the public mind to the work of sedition, or to encourage the 
fierce spirit of discord by words or acts of angry defiance, 
instead of striving to allay it by the counsels of wisdom 
and of peace. Above all, he has no rigbt to invade the 
dignity and order of oar highest legislature, by a personal 
assault upon the antagonists of slavery, since this is an open 
breach of every law, both human and divine. 

These remarks may suffice on the rights, and therefore I 
pass on to the duties of the American citizen, with regard 
to this most difficult and distracting q^uestion. 

1. And first, I consider it his duty to be just, and fair, and 
generous, and patient, towards those who differ from him. 
After aU, there is no reason to doubt that every party in- 
tends what is right, although they view the subject in such 
discordant aspects. That these aspects are very numerous 
and complicated, must be admitted by every reflecting 
mind ; and it needs much discussion, and no small amount 
of time and observation, to underetand the whole. But the 
victory of truth, though often delayed, is certain, if men 
will endeavor to attain it, without aSperity or bitterness ; 
and therefore every citizen should examine the question in 
the spirit of wise impartiality, of charity, and moderation. 
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2. It is next his duty to stand up, firmly and openly, in 
support of the law, since a due respect for this is the only 
basis of public or piivate security. Ho may approve the 
lawornot. Hemayjustily its enactment, or he may wish it 
were repealed. Eut its authority is not to be measured by 
the scale of his opinione, nor by those of hundreds like him- 
self. So long as it is the law, so long it is the bounden duty 
of the citizen to obey it, and precisely for that very reason, 
leoause it is the law; and he who resists it places himself, 
for the time, in the position of a rebel against his govern- 
ment and hie country, violates his oath of allegiance, and 
exposes the whole fabric of social order to the fearful in- 
roads of anarchy and ruin. 

3. It is hie duty, in the third place, to guard himself 
against excitement, in order that he may exercise hia judg- 
ment and use his influence beneficially, in the defence of 
truth. Tor the best and clearest minds are no longer to be 
trusted when the feelings are intensely roused ; and men will 
speak and act a thousand dangerous things under the sway 
of passion, which they would be ready, in their cooler mo- 
ments, to acknowledge and deplore. 

4. And, lastly, it is the duty of the American citizen to 
remember that this subject of slavery is the most deeply 
important and complicated question of our day, and should 
therefore be approached under the profound sense of solemn 
responsibility. It involves the majesty of the Constitution, 
the obligation of the laws, the dignity of sovereign States, 
the welfare of millions, both of the African race and of our 
own ; the peace, the prosperity, and the very existence of the 
Union. liTever should it be approached with levity, with 
prejudice, or with arrogant presumption. Never should it 
be made the stalking-horse for party politics, or the excuse 
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for popular displays of oratorical declamation. On the con- 
trary, it demands the spirit of religious reverence, of en- 
lightened philanthropy, and of patriotic devotion to the puh- 
lic good. God, in Hie wise Providence, has sanctioned it 
for a beneficent purpose. "When that purpose is suiBciently 
accomplished, the same divine Providence will doubtless 
do it away. Meanwhile, it is our highest privilege, as well 
as duty, to work vdth God, and not agamat Him. May He 
hasten the time when His people shall be of one accord, in 
favor of its peaeefnl, just, and gradual abolition ; when the 
South and the North shall rejoice together in the same sys- 
tem of liberty and law, and the whole world shall behold 
the happy fruits of slavery in the regeneration of Africa 
from her long bondage of barbarism and idolatry. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

ON BUSINESS. 

Hating now considered sufRciently, as 1 trust, the two 
first heads of the rights and duties of tlie American citizen, 
under the titles of Keligion and Politics, in pursuance of the 
plan laid down, I invite my readers nest to the subject of 
Business. In its proper sense, business stands for the regu- 
lar occupation of the individual, with a view to his main- 
tenance or his office. "We say, therefore, that a man has 
given np business, when he retires from his former professed 
employment, to live in the enjoyment of his fortune. And 
yet, if he afterwards devote his time to a systematic pur- 
suit of art, science, or philanthropy, we say that he makea it 
Ma husi/ness. The meaning, however, in this case, is not 
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that the individual has entered into business again; but 
only that he follows his new object with the same daily ap- 
plication as if it were his business, and thus makes it his 
ht(sin£ss by adopting it as a substitute. 

There is, nevertheless, a distinction generally underetood 
which limits the term htmness to manufactures and com- 
merce. Hence the phrase " man of business" does not ap- 
ply to the farmer, nor to the mechanic, the tailor, the shoe- 
maker, or the blacksmith. Neither is it appropriated to the 
profe^iona — the lawyer, the doctor, or the clergyman ; nor 
is it given to literaiy men, to the of&cers of justice, to the 
judges, to the heads of the departments in the government, 
or to the clerks in the public service. And yet all these 
have their several business, in strictness of speech. For 
every employment in life, in which men profess themselves 
to be regularly and systematically iusied, is their business. 
And hence I have taken the word in the widest sense as the 
general title of the present division, under which I purpose 
to consider the rights and duties, with regard to business, of 
the American citizen. These rights and duties may be clas- 
sified as general and specific ; the first, belongmg equally to 
every kind of occupation, and the second, concerning the 
peculiar difficulties of certain particular avocations. The 
it chapter is devoted to the first general right, viz. ; 



Th^ Choice of owr Stcsiness, or Profession. 
It was the law in ancient Egypt, that every son must 
follow the business of bis father. And a similar rule has 
obtained in other despotic countries. Happily, we are quite 
free from any restraint in this respect, and our youth are 
allowed to pursue their own inclinations. Tet it may not 
be amiss to point out some advantages which certainly be- 
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longed to the ancient syatem, however common it may be 
to prefer a veiy different one in oar day. 

The object in view, -when a youth chooses his business, is 
to apply himaelf to that occupation -which shall best imure 
his support and comfort in life, according to his capacity 
and circumatances. And there are very few lawful occu- 
pations which may not suffice to big support and comfort, 
if he conduct himself with diligence, intelligence, and per- 
severing industry. 

As a general rule, it would seem natural to expect that 
the business of the father should be preferred, because the 
son is accustomed to hear and see more of it than of any 
other. This early association is sure to take place, in the 
cases of the farmer, and of the various trades. The child 
grows up surrounded by the objects of his parent's toils ; 
he learns how to handle the implements, and usually to da 
a portion of the work. Insensibly, his ideas, habits, and 
manners acquire the tone of the home circle. Long before 
the age of maturity, he attains a considerable degree of skill 
in bis father's calling ; and it appears almost a necessary 
result that he should adopt this, rather tlian any unknown 
occupation. 

This course wonld seem natural for another reason, 
namely, that he can usually follow it without leaving the 
society of his family. There, he is amongst relatives and 
friends ; elsewhere, he must be snrrounded by strangers. 
There, he can be comparatively at his ease ; abroad, ha 
must be always under restraint, and fearful of offending. 

And there is yet another groimd on, which the choice of 
his father's business would seem to be most acceptable : for 
the way to success is usually far more open to him in this 
than in any other — not only because he already knows it to 
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a great extent, btit becaiise he is sure to have all the bene- 
fit of hfe parent's experience. He can come into possession, 
by and by, of the farm or the shop, by an easy and natural 
transition. He has a security of a certain number of friends, 
helpers, and customers. There are none of the obstructions 
in his path, which must be expected in any other quarter. 
And therefore it would seem that eai-ly association, habit, 
feeling, affection, and interest, are all united in favor of such 
an election. 

And yet, observation proves that this course is very rare, 
amongst the youth of our age and country. For the most 
part, the business of the father is not chosen by the son. It 
may be well to inquire why it is, that the theory and the 
practice, in this matter, accord so ill together. I believe it 
may be owing to a combination of causes, very commonly- 
existing, and very easily understood ; although their opera- 
tion on the mind and sympathies of their subject is seldom 
rightly appiehended 

In the first place, parental authority, in too many in- 
stances, has gone out of fashion ; and in the absence of this, 
home has lost much of its proper character. The father 
leaves to the mothei the management of the children. The 
mother, for the most part, has no idea of governing her 
boy when young And when he grows older, she no longer 
has the power. Hence self-will, contradiction, and ill tem- 
per are but too apt to counteract the principles of filial love 
and duty. In a few years, the child becomes a youth. 
But he takes no pains to gratify his parents. He gives his 
confidence to others, and usts his father's house as a tavern, 
for eating and sleep. For he has persuaded himself that 
happiness is only to be found in the society of strangers, 
without dreaming of the reason, namely, that he takes far 
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more interest in making himself acceptable to them, than 
in giving pleasure to his own family. 

As it respects the effect of early association with his fa- 
ther's business, it is too commonly found to be repulsive, 
because the boy is brought up to be wilful and disobedient, 
aud therefore the .vouth makes no eiibrt to accommodate 
himself to hie circumstances, with cheerfulness and indus- 
try. He learns to connect the labor of home with ill hu- 
mor and complaint, without reflecting that he provokes 
them by his total want of filial principle. And be naturally 
acquires a disgust for work, which, through bis own fault, 
is never accompanied with praise, but, on the contrary, 
with censure. 

All this is apt to be more sure of its effect, when it is 
united with the habit of repining over their troubles, and 
exaggerating the hardships of their business, which parents 
are too often accustomed to indulge in the presence of their 
children. This, of itself, would be enough to make the 
eons regard it with aversion; but when it is added to the 
other grounds of dissatisfaction, we cannot wonder that the 
great majority of our young men become perfectly con- 
vinced of the annoyances and disadvantages of their fa- 
ther's calling, and instead of adopting that, resolve to de- 
vote themselves to something else, as unlike it as possible ; 
while the parents willingly indulge them, in the hope 
that they will act more wisely in the hands of s 
than they have ever done at home. 

Thei-e is another cause, however, which has doubtless a 
far greater influence upon the oidinary inclinations of our 
youth, and operates even on tiiose who are trained on bet- 
ter principles. And that is, the natural impulse of ambi- 
tion. The village boy discovers veiy early, that notwith- 
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standing the Declaration of Independence aseerta the equal- 
ity of all men, tliere is nevertheless a vast amount of ine- 
quality in their social position. He sees the storekeeper's 
clerk looking more like a gentleman than the son of the 
farmer or mechanic, aud the young collegian holding him- 
self higher still ; while the student of law or medicine is 
plainly on the topmost step of the ladder to promotion. He 
knows the men who take the lead and play the orator at 
public meetings, and become the candidates for public of- 
fices, and get their names into the papers, and bo shine like 
stars in the social firmament. And learning- thus much 
even in the quiet of a conntiy settlement, his ideas take a 
still loftier flight when he visits, or heare the accounts of 
those who have visited, the large cities of the land, where 
wealth, and pleasure, and luxuiy astonish the youthful rus- 
tic with a splendor of magnificence beyond all previous 
conception. Perhaps, too, a more powerful impulse in the 
same direction is produced by his reading the monthly 
magazines, which may be seen, of late years, in the house 
of almc«t every farmer. For there he finds interesting 
novellettes abont lords and ladies, high life and fashion, ro- 
mance and sentiment ; all tending to cast a strong disgust 
over the daily circle of his home associations, even when 
they are of the happiest kind ; and tempting him to yearn 
after that great world which lies beyond, and glitters to his 
inexperienced eyes with such varied hues of fascination. 

Alas, poor youth ! how httle does he dream of the ob- 
stacles, the risks, the contests, the delusions, and the suffer- 
ings which lie before him! How little can he imagine 
that ihe home which Providence has given him, if cherished 
as it ought to be, has more of the true elements of human 
happiness than all that the world is likely to bestow ! How 
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little can be snspect that even tke few -who Biicceed in the 
rtroggle for ita riches, its honors, and its pleasures, are 
forced to acknowledge, at last, the hollowness, the empti- 
ness, the bitter disappointment which attend the whole I 
But this is a lesson which is rarely taught or learned, until 
the sad reality is known, and the battle of life is almost 
ended. Seldom, indeed, even then, can we find an exam- 
ple of that ti'ue wisdom, enlightened from above, which es- 
timates the value of our circumstances, not by the standard 
of fame, of fashion, or extravagant display, but by that of 
piety, peace, and contented usefulness. The same pride 
which first roused the boy's ambition, continues to blind 
the man to the end of the most successful career. And he ■ 
thinks that he has achieved the noblest object of desire, if 
he has been enabled to rear a family in the enervating in- 
dulgences of wealth, and leave behind him money enough 
to rnin his posterity. 

Wow it is very easy to conceive how the ancient law, 
which obliged the son to follow the business of the parent, 
must have operated to counteract these dangers. Por un- 
der that system of compulsion, the main point was settled 
from the first, and so settled as to insure the intentions of 
every family, to live, to labor, and to thi-ive together. 
Here was the strong motive of necessity, to mate home 
what it ought to be. The ambition of the boy was forced 
to unite itself with the autliority of the father, and thus as- 
sisted in making him an obedient, cheerful, and trustworthy 
helper in the general welfare. The bnsiness was likely to 
prosper under this unity of government and of interest. 
And the tendency of the whole must have exercised a sal- 
utary influence in favor of peace, contentment, and domestic 
aflfection. 
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But my readers may saj that it is a mere waste of tliought 
to epeculate about a system, whicli is so totally opposed to 
the free spirit of our age and country. And I confess that 
at first sight it appears so. My object, however, in advert- 
ing to it, is to give weight to the leading principle which I 
would lay down, in the choice of a business or profession. 
For while I should be as much averse as any one to the 
restoration of the old compulsion in this matter, yet I 
have no doubt that, as a general rule, our youth would 
act most wisely and happily for themselves and the com- 
munity, by adopting the business or profession of their 
fathers. 

1. In the first place, they would learn it with more facil- 
ity, becanse it would fall in with all their early associations, 
and they would be sure to have the best, most thorough, 
and most kindly instruction. 

2. Next, they would learn it most happily, because it 
would surround them with the affection and confidence of 
family and home, which, notwithstanding their manifold 
imperfections, are the strongest and most enduring ties in 
this world of trial. 

3. Thirdly, they would be saved from the innumerable 
mortifications, disappointments, and temptations which ai-e 
likely to attend their inexperience among strangers, 

4. And lastly, they would secure the easiest and the sur- 
est introduction to the confidence of the community, which 
is BO essential to their ultimate success. 

Of course, however, as I would recommend this only as 
the best general rule, it must be open to many exceptions. 
It would not apply, for example, to those numerous cases 
of necessity, where the sou is compelled to leave the pa- 
reutal roof, or where the father is deceased, or where, 
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though living, be haa no business in which he can support 
his children. 

Neither would it apply where the son is evidently dis- 
qualified for it, by ill health or mental weakness on the one 
hand, or by a marked talent or genius for a different pro- 
fession on the other. In such eases, Providence has inter- 
posed a bar, and it is wisdom iji man not to thwart the in- 
dication. 

Other exceptions will likewise occur, from various mo- 
tives of preference dictated by convenience, relationship, 
and interest. But still, as a general rule, there is none so 
safe as that which I have stated, and none which can be so 
well verified on the broadest scale of experience and obser- 
vation. 

For the most part, mankind, by nature, are ecjually fit 
for any occupation. The difference lies in their education 
and training, and in the diligence, integrity, and industry 
with which they carry it on. The cases of unfitness from 
mental imbecility are rare, and those of marked talent and 
genius are yet rarer. The youth who is thinking of the 
choice of a business or profession, may usually take it for 
granted that he can succeed in any which is placed within 
his reach, provided this essential agency of diligence, in- 
tegrity, and industry be no\ wanting. And he may be quite 
sure that if these be wanting, no amount of talent or fortu- 
itous concurrence of circumstances can be expected to save 
him from total failure. 

But I would warn him to beware how he rejects, with- 
out necessity, the business or profession of his father. For 
the most part, this is put completely within his reach, and 
the providence of God has given it a sort of right to his 
first consideration. Let no disgust timi him aside from it. 
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without good reason. Let no youthful companions influ- 
ence him to despise his family and hie home. Let no vis- 
ions of romance delude him to pursue a phantom. He 
cannot, in general, begin the business of life in any other 
way, so wisely and so well, as by his father's side, and in 
his father's occupation. And even if it should ultimately 
prove that he is qualified for higher eminence in a dif- 
ferent path, he may rest assured that the order of Prav- 
idence will open it in due time, after he has attained suffi- 
cient maturity of principle and experience to enter upon it 
safely. 

And I would warn parents to beware how they expose 
their sons to the common perils of early waywardness and 
alienation, by a neglect of those wholesome rules of domes- 
tic government, religion, and affectionate harmony, without; 
which no home can be made safe or pleasant to the younger 
members of the family. The motlier must instil the virtue 
of obedience in the nm-sery, and continue her discipline 
until it is the settled habit of the child, and then it will 
need no further trouble. Tlie father must set before his 
sons in all respects, and strictly enforce, the example which 
they should follow. For if there be. in the family circle, 
no authority to govern, no social concord of mutual kind- 
ness to attract, and no spirit of loving religion to shed its 
pure light within the dwelling, the alienation of the sons 
wiU follow as a matter of course, and bring along with it 
the usual sad but natural consequences — danger and suffer- 
ing to the self banished youth, and bereavement and sorrow 
to the parents. 

Nor can I leave this prolific subject without a further 
caution to fathers and mothers, on the temper with which 
they bear their appointed lot. If they wish their sons to 
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remain and take a cheerful part in the buBiness of the fam- 
ily, they must not repine, and fret over the troublee, toils, 
and disappoiDtments, to which every occupation is liable. 
On the contrary, they must bear their burdens with patience 
and good-humor, make as light of them aa they can, and 
cherish a spirit of pious thankfulness for the advantages and 
comforts which remain, notwithstanding these drawbacks 
upon their prosperity. They must talk of their business, 
as a general rule, with commendation, dwelt upon its bright 
side, and teach their rising family to love it, by loving it 
themselves. In tliis way, the bent of their som vriQ. usu- 
ally be inclined rightly, and tliey will voluntaiily prefer, 
at the proper time, their father's vocation, unless there 
should be good reasons, which all the parties can approve, 
for a different decision, 

I conclude this chapter by a brief application to. the 
rights and duties of the American citizen, in the choice of 
a business or profession. 

1. The youth who comes to the proper age for choosing 
his business, is usually in his minority, and therefore, legal- 
ly, under the control of his father. But practically, he is 
allowed to make his own choice, by the sanction of his fa- 
ther, and therefore I shall consider the position of the party 
himself, as being chiefly responsible. 

He has a right, then, to choose his business for bfe, since 
his father concedes it to him ; but he must remember, that ■ 
as this right is his only by the grant of his parent, it should 
be exercised with a filial regard to the parental judgment. 
It is a bad beginning for any young iijan, to commence hia 
own independent course in opposition to him who is, by re- 
ligion and nature, as weD as law, his guardian and pro- 
tector; and he may be well assured, that a course so corn- 
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menced will rarely fail to be marked with iniafortune and 
self-reproach, if it do not end in utter niin. The duties 
which attend upon the exercise of this right come next to 
be considered, and these are obvious and unquestionable. 

1. It is bis duty to pray for guidance to the Almighty, 
who alone can see the end from the beginning, and deter- 
mine unerringly what line of life he is best fitte'd to pursue 
with comfoi-t to himself and benefit to others ; and, in con- 
nection with prayer, he should advise with his parents and 
his experienced friends, whose judgment is most likely to 
assist him in this serious and important question. 

2. In reflecting on the choice, it is next his duty to at- 
tach but small importance to his present taste or fancy. 
For this may have arisen from his partiality to a favorite 
companion, or from some ti-ansient impression, which will 
soon pass away ; while a mistake in his selection cannot fail 
to produce many lasting consequences, involving loss of 
time, loss of credit, and possibly loss of character. His 
Bafest course, as I have already shown, is to choose the 
business of his father, and his next safest is to take such 
other calling as his father and friends approve. 

3. But whatever business he selects, it is his duty to pur- 
sue it with faithfulness, diligence, and thorough application. 
He must understand that this is the only way by which he 
can give satisfaction to his employers or instructore, estab- 
lish his own credit, and lay the foundation for sucee^. 
Nothing in the shape of recreation or amusement, however 
innocent in itself, must be suffered to interfere with the 
claims of his business. Whatever sacrifices of inclination 
may be required, he must make them promptly and cheer- 
fully ; and he should seek the resolution necessai-y for this, 
by depending on his heavenly Father, who has j 
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His all-powerful aid to those that ask it, through faith in 
the Redeemer. 

4. Some time, however, of coiu«e, he will have, for prop- 
er recreation ; and his advancement and success in life will 
depend greatly on the way in which he spends it. It is his 
duty, in this, to remember his responaibiiity. He must be 
eai-efnl to avoid all intimate companionship with young 
men of dissipated habits. He should abstain conscien- 
tiously from places and amusements of disreputable char- 
acter, never doing in darkness what he would be ashamed 
of in open day. He must be manly enough to bear, with- 
out flinching, the jests and sneers which profligates are apt 
to litter against all who are better than themselves. He 
must punctiliously avoid running into debt, and confine 
himself honestly within his proper income. Most firmly 
should he repel every form and shape of intemperance, ga- 
ming, and libei-tinism. And in order that he may have a 
reasonable prospect of withstanding the numerous tempta- 
tions which will be sm-e to attend his youthful course, he 
should connect himself with some Chm-ch, consecrate his 
Sabbaths to their proper duties, and begin and end each day 
in faith and prayer. 

6. Lastly, it will be hie duty to guard against idle and 
pernicious reading. He should be aware that books are 
companions for the time, and the most dangerous compan- 
ions, if they inculcate cormption. Here, however, he can 
make a free choice, with the help of his wise and enlight- 
ened friends to aid him in his selection. History, Geog- 
raphy, Travels, Biography, the NataraJ Sciences, sound 
poetry, and novels of pure and established character, will 
supply copious improvement for his leisure hours, and pre- 
pare his mind for the higher intercourse of society. But 
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among them all, if he would be ti-nly -wise, and secure to 
himself the best eucceas for the interests of time and of 
eternity, let him suffer no day to pass without reading rev- 
erentially a portion of the Book of books— the Bible. 

The young American citizen who commences his busi- 
ness or his profession on these principles, and steadfastly 
adheres to them, may confidently trust that prosperity will 
attend him, Not that he can expect to escape trials, disap- 
pointments, and afflictions, from time to time. The life of 
man nrnst necessarily have more or less of these, under the 
best of circumstances ; and they are wisely appointed to 
teach us the virtues of patience, resignation, fortitude, and 
pei-severance in faith and duty. But he will be brought 
victoriously through the whole, if he keep in the track of 
diligent integrity ; and his days will be lengthened in honor, 
and end in hope and peace. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



I HAVE considered the case of the youth, who has chosen 
bis business, and is in a subordinate position under the au- 
thority of others. And I shall next ask the attention of my 
readers to the tnan, established as a principal, and having 
many othei-s under hira, on whose faithfulness he is obliged, 
in great measure, to depend, and wi.th respect to whom he 
has not only rights to demand, but duties to perform ; some 
of these duties being of the most important kind, though 
very liable to be neglected and forgotten. 
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Look, for instance, at the manufacturer, with fifty or a 
hundred operatives, or the merchant, with a large company 
of clerks, or the publisher, with a troop of workmen, or 
any other individual whoso lot in life is such as to make 
him the employer and paymaster of many of his fellow- 
creatures. It is obvious that such a man fills an office of 
real authority and power, and may exei-cise a considerable 
amount of influence, either for good or evil, upon the char- 
acter, conduct, and destiny of those who are placed under 
his control. 

It is true, indeed, that he employs them, and they serve 
him, only on the ground of pecuniary interest. They un- 
dertake certain duties and labors, and he undertakes to 
pay them the stipulated price. They are free to leave him 
when they will, and he is free to discharge them at his 
pleasure. Thus far, the engagement is a matter of simple 
contract, and if that contj-act be fulfilled, the law of the 
land can exact nothing more. But there is another law 
which bears upon the Christian's conscience, commanding 
him to do unto others as he would they shoul(3 do unto 
him. And there is, besides, the high social principle which 
comes directly within the scope of these essays. For I 
have undertaken to exhibit the rights and duties of the 
American dtisen. I have shown that every such citizen 
is a^rtTier in the republic. And tlierefore it results, of ne- 
cessity, that as a citizen of that republic, he is more or less 
concerned in the character and conduct of his fellow-citi- 
zens ; and is responsible for the duty of making them faith- 
ful and useful members of the community, so far as he has - 
the power. 

Like every other duty, this is easily shown to be in 
accordance with his individual interest. For society is so 
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conatituted that no man ia able, whatever hia wealth or hia 
poaitJon may be, to stand in proud independence, aloof from 
those aronnd him. The peaceful security of each ia liable 
to be invaded, at any moment, by the evil passions of others ; 
and a single act of injustice, or word of insult, may be 
avenged by the sacrifice of life. A workman, defrauded 
or oppressed, may become an incendiary. A hired servant, 
too humble to be valued as a friend, may prove to be a 
moBt effective enemy. All experience has demonstrated 
that the terrors of the law can avail nodiing, when the 
spirit of disorder and lustful cupidity is let loose among 
the people. The only real and steadfast guardian of prop- 
erty and life itself, under divine Providence, must be found 
in the general prevalence of religious and moral principle. 
And therefore he who has a wide control over a body of 
dependents is working against himself, as well as against 
the community, if he fail to treat them with just and kind 
consideration. "While, on the other hand, he surrounds 
hia prosperity with a strong defence, if he be able to com- 
mand their confidence and affection. 

The maxim of the Gospel, I need hardly say, is founded 
upon the most consummate justice, when it declares that 
" of him to whom much is given, much will be required." 
The aame rule, substantially, is admitted univeraally by 
mankind. Wherever thei-e is power, there must also be re- 
sponsibility. And the extent of this responsibility can only 
be rightly raeasui-ed by the extent of the power. 

In precise proportion, therefore, to the amount of good 
which the man in prosperous business has it in his power to 
do, by the promotion of virtue, intelligence, and comfort 
amongst his dependents ; in the same proportion he is bound, 
not only as a Christian, but as au American citizen, to do 
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it. As a mercliant, a maiiufactiirer, or an employer in any 
other way, he has a right to insist on the fulfilment of their 
duty towards himself. But as their fellow-citizen, he must 
aid them to perform their duty to the community. 

Take, for example, the ordinary case of a merchant, in 
one of our large cities, suiTounded by his clerks and ap- 
prentices. For a certain portion of every week-day they 
must be at their post, and punctually devote their allotted 
share of industry and attention to bis business. And when 
this is done, he may give himself no fai-ther concern about 
them, and feel no interest whatever in their safety or their 
welfare. He knows that they are generally young, and 
encompassed by temptation. He knows that many of them 
have come from the country, and are quite inexperienced 
in the ways of the world. He knows that the characters of 
nearly all are yet in the stage of formation, when they 
may he easily inchned either to good or evil. But he keeps 
them at a distance, makes no friendly inquiry about the 
mode in which tliey spend their leisure on the Sabbath, or 
into the moral standing of those with whom they have ta- 
ken up their abode ; aud contents himself with paying the 
stipulated value of their services, without the shghteet sense 
of responsibility for any fm-ther act of kindness, or human 
sympathy. Such is one picture of life, which is unhappily 
too common. 

Now let us imagine a different aspect of the relation be- 
tween the employer and the employed. Suppose the pros- 
perous merchant to be a man of Christian principle and 
feeling, awake to a high sense of his duty as " a partner in 
the republic" — a genuine American citizen. He regards 
the youthful company around him as heirs, with himself, of 
immortal happiness, if they be led to submit to the divine 
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Saviour of the world, and thia gives him an interest in their 
rehgious welfare. And he also beholds in them the sons of 
the commonwealth, his fellow-citizens, in whose moral char- 
acter and habits the whole community, himself included, 
have a direct stake, of far more importance than the amount 
of their salary. In his eyes, therefore, they stand con- 
nected with him in other and loftier relations, than the 
mere contract for their services. He considers himself 
bound to them not only as an employer, but as a friend. 
He cherishes a tindly pei-sonal sympathy in all that con- 
cerns their true and lasting welfare. He invites them to 
come to him in confidence, as their adviser and helper in 
every difficulty. He inc^uires into their personal circum- 
stances, obtains for them a seat in the house of God, lends 
to them useful and improving books, gathers them together 
occasionally at his own house, and gives them some pleasant 
evenings of social intercourse. And thus he binds them to 
himself, in the generous bondb of affectionate attachment. 
He guards them against all the snares which lie in wait for 
their inexperience. He trains them up, not only as faith- 
ful men of business, but as the disciples of Christ, and the 
supporters of the public welfare. And while, by this course, 
he insures the best possible performance of tlieir duties 
towards himself, he becomes the benefactor of their im- 
mortal hopes, the guide of their earthly prosperity, and the 
protector of the community and the republic, to the extent 
of his ability. 

The contrast here is surely marked enough to satisfy any 
reflecting mind, without any further argument. But there ia 
another phase of conduct which demands a passing notice, be- 
cause there are not a few examples of sordid cupidity in the 
land, offensive to the lowest sense of hmnanity and justice. 
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"We hear of cases where the weaker sex are cruelly and 
shamefully imposed on, by the criminal oppression of their 
employee. " The Song of the Shirt" has given a painful 
celebrity to that class of social tyrants, who draw their 
blood-stained income from the very lives and hearts of 
their miserable victims. We hear of the elow but certain 
death inflicted in the work-rooms, where the brilliant 
dresses of the opulent and fashionable are prepared by a 
daily and nightly drudgery, in comparison with which the 
slaves of the South might be said to enjoy a paradise of 
comfort. We hear of men who make a business of renting 
wretched hovels to the poor, from whom they wring the 
most unrighteous and inordinate profits, for accommoda- 
tioofi which are not fit for the very beasts to occupy. I 
shall not ask whether such persons are Christians, since the 
supposition that they could be, would be a libel on the reli- 
gion of the Saviour. But I ask whether they can be, in -any 
true sense, citizens of our glorious republic ? Citizens— who 
live on the slow tortures of their fellows in the community! 
Citizens — who are making money out of the health, the 
morals, and the very lives of their laborers 1 Citizens — who 
gain a vile profit fi'om sufferings which force many a feeble 
victim into prostitution to keep soul and body together, 
ail^r the paltry wages are expended that are earned by 
sixteen hours each day of unremitting toil ! No ! such men 
are not citizens, in the real character which belongs to that 
noble appellation, but vampires, preying on the life-blood _ 
of society. Their business' is not business, in the legitimate 
meaning of the term, for it consists in the pillage of the 
poor. Their money is accursed, because it is coined out of 
the tears and sorrows of humanity. And no heart which is 
not utterly petrified by sordid selfishness can dwell upon 
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their course, without feeling -a bitter pang in the thought 
that the mothers and daughters of our land should be ex- 
posed to euch grinding oppression. 

I am aware that the wretchedly inadequate reward of 
certain kinds of female labor is said to be the result of com- 
petition, and that the employers cannot help it. But the 
answer is easy. They can help it if they choose. There is 
nothing to prevent them from meeting together, and agree- 
ing upon such rates as shall enable them to pay fair living 
wages to the poor women who depend upon them. The 
public would certainly not remonstrate against a just price 
for their garments, and the employere could have as good a 
profit then, as they have now. Indeed, there never can be 
a real necessity for oppression, cruelty, or inhumanity. 
And the pretence would vanish at once, before a little zeal- 
ous and well-directed effort. Nay, I doubt whether any 
individual is a gainer at last, even in this world, by the ne- 
farious custom of beating down the worker below a just 
point of compensation. The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and the amount of that hire should always be enough for 
the necessaries of life. 

But here I may be reminded of the commercial maxim, 
that the value of every thing is just so much as it will bring. 
I have no objection to tlie rule. For ordinary purposes of 
trade it is doubtless available. By no means, however, is 
it a rule without exception. There is a well-understood 
intrinsie value, which cannot always be obtained under 
peeuUar circumstances, and yet, notwithstanding this, it 
remains the actual value still. If, for example, the prop- 
erty of an unfortunate debtor be saciificed at sheriff's sale, 
every one admits that it has not brought its real worth in 
money, although, at the time, it would bring no more. In 
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like manner, there may be circumstances in the crowded 
popnlation of our large cities which compel females to sac- 
rifice their labor, and yet that labor may be intrinsically 
worth a far higher compensation. The true standard of 
value, as it seems to me, rests upon the piineiple, that so- 
ciety owes a reasonable subsistence to every individual who 
is able and wiDing to work for it during a fair proportion 
of each day. And in every ease where this cannot be done, 
the parties are in a false position with regard to the com- 
munity, and the exactor of the labor commil^ not only a 
private but a public wrong. 

This is manifest upon a slight reflection. For the labor 
thus performed fails to support life, and therefore the la- 
borer must either sink, a victim to premature decay, or 
must have recourse to immoral and dishonest means of sap- 
plying the deficiency. In both of these results, a grievous 
injury is done to the individual, but not to the individual 
alone ; because society must either lose one of its members 
by an act of oppression, or it must suffer from the crimea 
which are forced upon the individual by the stem hand 
of an artificial necessity. But no man has a right to de- 
prive society of its membere, and no man has a right 
to tempt them to sin; and, therefore, no man can have 
a right to take the avails of human labor, without giv- 
ing the laborer the means of sustaining life in reasonable 
comfort. 

Another phase of this injustice bears upon its inevitable 
tendency to increase pauperism. For the miserable laborer, 
if death do not intervene too soon, must become eventu- 
ally a burden upon public charity, perhaps after years 
passed in unlawful and immoral practices. But no man 
has a right to conduct his business in a manner which thus 
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degrades and debases those who toil in his service ; and no 
man has a right to create a destitution which caste upon the 
public the results of hie own injustice. Hence it seems to 
me perfectly demonstrable, that the employer who tabes 
advantage of an ai-tificial necessity by withholding a living 
price from the laborer, is both a private and a public wrong- 
doer, although the complicated crime, like many others, be 
Bueh that no human law can correct it. 

From these general principles, we may easily deduce the 
rights and duties of the employer, in the true aspect of the 
business of life. 

He has a right to insist on the faithful performance of 
the stipulated work or labor of those whom he employs, to 
use all lawful means to enforce his just claims, and to pro- 
tect himself against idleness and imposition. 

But it is his duty to regard them as his fellows, in the 
sight of God, and in the relation of citizens. And there- 
fore he is bound to do for them all that he reasonably can, 
by the active care and influence which hie circumstances 
enable him to exercise, in promoting their spiritual, moral, 
and temporal welfare. 

1. First, then, he is under obligation to give them a fair, 
living price for their labor or service, such as he would deem 
just if he were in their place, 

3. Next, he is bound to pay this price punctually, in 
money, instead of compelling them, as too many do, to take 
their wages in merchandise, often charged at a false and 
exaggerated value. 

3. Thirdly, it is his duty to be their real friend and coun- 
sellor, to whom they may have recourse with entire confi- 
dence, in aU their difficulties. For in no other way can he 
fulfil his responsibihty before heaven, or guard from the 
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worst dangers, the peace and safely of the community in 
which he Js a partner, 

4. Fourthly, he is bound to set "before them a good ex- 
ample, in all th(S religious, moral, and legal relations of 
life, which belong equally to every member of society. 
For how can he expect them to be just towards himself, if 
he will not be just to the Sovereign Master of the universe ? 
How can he ask them to be temperate and sober, if he be 
dissipated! How cau he hope that they will regard, as 
they ought, their families and homes, if he be a reckless 
and licentious despiser of his own domestic duty? He 
should never forget, therefore, that his life is an open book 
to those aronnd him, which they are always reading. And 
let him take heed that they find nothing there, but what may 
lead them to truth and virtue. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OH THE SPECIAL DANGERS OF VAEIOrS AVOCATIONS, 

The Farmer. 

Every lawful occupation in. life has some advantages to 
recomrtiend its pureuit to the judgment of the individual, 
with reference, at least, to his peculiar circumstances ; and 
it is but reasonable to expect that it will also have its dan- 
gers and its difficulties. I propose to consider some of 
these, in the following chapters. And I commence with 
that which lies at the basis of the whole social fabric. 

The fanner supplies to the community " the staff of life," 
because he provides tlie materials of our food and clothing. 
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Hence, of necessity, his was the first business appointed to 
man after the fall. Adam was a tiller of the ground. Abel 
was a shepherd. The patriarchs all followed agriculture. 
The chosen people, Israel, were specially distinguished in 
this, that the Almighty gave to every femily its allotment 
of land ; and even the priesthood, though supported by the 
titlie, had a liberal allowance of soil around their cities. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more evident than the antic[ai- 
1y, the importance, and the substantial dignity of the farm- 
er's occupation. 

We know, moreover, from history, how fruitful it was of 
all the nobler virtues, on which depend the welfare and 
safety of society. Moses, the inspired lawgiver of Israel, 
was trained in all the learning of the Egyptians. Yet he 
was not commissioned to enter on his task, until he had 
spent forty years in keeping the flocks of his father-in-law, 
the priest of Midian. Gideon, one of the most eminent of 
the Judges, was threshing wheat, when he was called to 
be the deliverer of Israeh David, the eminent king of the 
chosen people, came from the work of the farm to the vic- 
tory over Goliath. Elisha, the famous prophet, was driving 
oxen, -when Elijah took him to be his successor. The old 
Eoman hero, Cincinnatus, was ploughing in his field, when 
he was summoned, by the decree of the Senate, to save the 
reijublic. And every- American citizen must be familiai- 
with the names of those patriots of the EevoJution, who laid 
down the implements of husbandry, to assert the rights and 
to wield the victorious sword of freedom. 

Happily for our country, therefore, the main pillar of its 
sfreogth is our agricultural population. The farmers are 
our real landed proprietors, and constitute the most perma- 
nent aristocracy of our country. And hence, there is no 
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claas whose virtue and intelligence are of more vital import- 
ance to the public welfare ; and none who can be trusted, 
with more absolute confidence, to sustain the principles of 
the Constitution. 

There is no difficulty in perceiving the reasons why this 
occupation, aboTe aD othera, should be deemed favorable to 
the qualities of a good American citizen. The fanner who 
is the owner of the soil, is called to the exercise of manly 
independence by the very circumstances of his position; 
while he is accustomed to act with those who are as inde- 
pendent as himself, and thus learns, at once, to protect his 
own rights, and to pay due regard to the rights of others. 
His labors bring him into the closest intercourse with the 
works of God in nature, and he owes his success to the 
boimty of Providence in the most direct and simple form ; 
because he is priveleged to depend for his harvest upon the 
soil, the rains, the dews, the sun, and the propitious aspect 
of the seasons ; with no superior to dictate, no humora or 
fashions to interfere, no popular tastes to thwart his calcula- 
tions, no competition or strife to disappoint his hopes, and 
no change in the financial or the political world, to threaten 
him with failure. His condition is therefore especially 
adapted to cherish the strong and robust energy of principle 
and habit; to invigorate the domestic affections, in con- 
junction with industry and forethought; and to maintain 
strictly, all the old established maxims of law and order. 
"While his freedom from tlie dissipation and over-excite- 
ment of city life, his early houra, and his systematic labors 
in the open air, give tone to his physical frame, and enable 
him to act with unfailing vigor of nerve, according to the 
plan which his judgment has approved, 
Notwithstanding these manifest advantages, however, the 
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- 18 liable to some peculiar difficulties of which he 
should be well aware ; and to these I would next invite my 
reader's atteution. 

He is in dangei- of neglecting tlie cultivation of his mind, 
through the engrossing nature of his toils during the busy 
eeaeon of the year ; and hence, his views are apt to be too 
narrow and contracted, and his conversation too much con- 
fined to his cattle and his crops, and the political range of 
the village newspaper. 

He is in danger of carrying too far the careless simplicity 
of his domestic manners and habits, until they settle down 
into an awkward rusticity which prevents him from feeling 
comfortable and at ease in the society of gentlemen ; al- 
though there may be very few of those gentlemen superior 
or even equal to himself, in real elevation of character or 
principle. 

The result of these two difficulties is, thirdly, the d 
of losing the proper influence in his own family and n 
borhood, to which he might otherwise be entitled, and to 
keep him back from a large circle of usefulness which he 
might worthily occupy. And hence arises the general dis- 
like to his business which his sons and daughters are so apt 
to manifest, as if it were impossible, in the nature of things, 
that a man should depend for his living on the cultivation 
of the ground, without being necessarily condemned to a 
life of ignorance and vulgarity. 

But in reality, this is a false conclusion. That there is 
no such necessity in the case, every one conversant with the 
farmers of the Eastern States, especially, must be abun- 
dantly aware. I have known many instances of successful 
industry and even wealth amongst them, where the diligent 
toil of (he business was faithfully pursued, while yet the 
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parties were endowed witli a knowledge of books, and 
men, and manners, sufficient to bear a candid comparison 
with the average of the educated and refined, and to stand 
well in any position which they might be called to fill. 
There is no good reason why such should not be the gen- 
eral condition of the American farmer, if the coui-se fol- 
lowed by these bright examples were properly appreciated. 
The whole difficulty might be obviated by a steady eftort 
to adjust the labors of the body to the improvement of the 
mind, so that neither of these be allowed to encroach too 
far upon the other, and both may go on prosperously to- 
gether. 

The true dignity of labor is a fact, as well as a principle. 
But in order to understand its practical value, we must re- 
member that it embraces all ibe elements of the human 
constitution. God has endowed us mth a compound nature. 
He has given us a soul, a mind, and a body ; and labor is 
the indispensable condition of welfare to the whole. The 
attainment of a just balance in the faculties of each, is the 
perfection of humanity. And an undue devotion to one, 
in disregard of the others, is sure to produce disease, sufler- 
ing, and sorrow. The mercy of Providence has so ordered 
our lot that we may, if we will, cultivate them all, in mu- 
tual harmony. And we may safely assume this as a rule, 
to which the occupation of the fanner, at least, presents no 
exception. 

For, first, with reference to the soul, it cannot be pre- 
tended that the business of husbandry is unfavorable to 
religious feeling. On the contrary, there is no mode of life 
more friendly to the exercise of faith, the duty of devotion, 
and the practice of Christian charity. The busiest seasons 
of the harvest allow ample time to commence each day 
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with family prayer, and close it with the same. And no 
farmer could fail to find that this act of pious rererence, 
united with the reading of a page from the Word of God, 
would be the happiest and most profitable protection of his 
labors, and the surest warrant for their success. 

Next, with reference to the mind, I woxild lay it down 
aa a sound maxim, that twelve hoars out of the twenty- 
four, during the busy portion of the year, are enough for 
the work of tlie farmer, if employed industriously ; leaving 
the other twelve for prayer, for food, for reading, for con- 
versation, and for needful rest. If we take seven of these 
boure for sleep, and three for family devotion and for meals, 
there will still remain two for general reading. And that 
is more than sufficient, if the books be properly selected, to 
keep the mind constantly improving. 

But the busy season does not occupy the whole year. 
The winter comes, with its long evenings, its reduced work, 
and its days of comparative leisure. Here, then, the 
farmer has an admirable opportunity to increase his mental 
treasures. Let him consult his minister, his doctor, and 
his lawyer, as to the most useful books for his domestic 
library. Let him labor on these, as be would labor on the 
soil, until his intellectual work becomes, as it soon will be, 
a real pleasure. Let him seek the acquaintance of the best 
minds amongst his neighboi-s, and give himself and his 
family a sufficient iamiliarity with the customs and habits 
of good society, to make them feel at ease in the intercourse 
of the world. Let him avoid the tavern, keep clear of 
gaming, racing, and all gatherings whose tendency is towards 
low and degrading dissipation. And he may be assured 
that by this course, pursued with reasonable perseverance, 
his intellectual powers will grow and expand in their true 
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proportion. His social character will nse in the opinion of 
liis family, and tiie community around him. And he will 
prove, to the satisfaction of his sons and daughters, how 
easily and surely the labors of the body may go on, in 
prosperons connection with the improvement of the mind, 
and the solid regard of ait whose praise ia worth possessing. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DANOEES OF THE MEECHANT, 

The business of commerce is not only of vast importance 
in itself, but it is a favorite one with a large proportion of 
the youth of our country-. And we cannot wonder that it 
is so, when we look at the imposing array of ships and 
■warehouses, in the great cities of the seaboard ; the colossal 
fortunes realized by our successful merchants, the palaces 
in which they live, surrounded by luxury ; and the brilliant 
prominence accorded to their enterprise and influence, in 
the public esteem. 

Independently, however, of this magnificent exterior, 
there is something positively grand in the work which 
commerce perfonns for fbe interests and welfare of man- 
bnd. It maintains a constant intercourse between all the 
nations of the earth, with mutual profit and advantage. It 
diffuses arts and sciences, languages and customs, inven- 
tions and theories throughout the worid, as a common 
property. It introduces the plants, the minerals, and the 
animals of every region, amongst flie rest, and makes them ' 
available for use and beauty. It supplies the defects of one ( 
coontry by the superabundance of another, and renders tliQ-^ 
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Tarious members of the great human family, to a certain 
extent, the objects of thought, and sympathy to all their 
brethren. It affords facilities, which would be otherwise 
unattainable, for every enterprise of religion and benevo- 
lence. It gives a vast impulse to the millions employed in 
agriculture and manufactures. In a word, so manifold are 
its uses, that it is an essential element in all civilized so- 
ciety ; and its extinction would reduce mankind to the prim- 
itive state of tribes, in the simplest form of disorganized 



It seems sti'ange enough that all this mighty work of 
commerce should be generally regarded as distinct from 
labor, when, in truth, it involves labor as varied and as un- 
remitting, as any other object of human attention. For, 
what labors surpass the building of ships, of wharves, and 
lighthouses ? What labors are more severe than those of 
the sailors on the treacherous and stormy ocean ? What 
labors are more exacting or more perilous than those which 
are lavished in the voyages of discovery, stimulated and 
performed by commercial enterprise ? What work was ever 
assigned to mortal men, more hard and ha^rdons than 
that which planted the Spaniards in Mexico, the Portuguese 
in Brazil, the French in Louisiana, the Dutch in Ceylon, 
the English in the East Indies, and in the colonies of North 
Amei-ica ? Nay, even the home machinery of trade is full 
of labpr^labor of the body as well as of the mind. If we 
look, for instance, at the vessel coming into port, with her 
foreign cargo, we find the merchant and his clerks tasked 
far more hardly than the farmer in his harves^field. Day 
and night,, the pressm-e of work continues, straining every 
nerve with effort, and wearing the frame with toil. Or if wo 
look at the ship taking in her lading, aad bound to sail by 
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a certain day, we shall hardly discover a spot on earth 
which exhibits more of labor driven to fever-heat, than the 
coTinting-hoiiee and the wharf display under the lash of 
commercial excitement. In sober truth, there are few de- 
partments of what men commonly call labor, so exacting 
and severe. 

^ Eut I shall not weary my reader's patience by a disquisi- 
tion on the idie distinction which custom has attached to 
this word, lahor. Properly considered, labor is the necessaiy 
condition of human success in every avocation. It may be 
more or less honorable, according to circumstances. It may 
occupy a higher or a lower point on the scale of social in- 
tercourse. Yet it is labor still. And if, on the one hand, 
it offers a brighter prize to the successful candidate, it is 
usually attended, on the other, by a far more serious risk of 
disappointment and defeat. Without dwelling any longer, 
therefore, on this theme, I proceed to the special topic of 
the present chapter, viz., the dangers of the merchant. 

And here, we may place, first, the fact tliat the business 
of the commercial man, generally, is to buy and sell, with- 
out producing ; and the difference between the purchaee 
and the sale is the sole source of his profit. 

In the great majority of cases, he is obliged to make both 
the purchase and the sale on credit. Hence, he is under a 
necessity of selling, within a certain time, enough to meet 



^ „ ts ; and this ziaturally produces an anxiety to 

sell, which tempts him to use artifice and management. A 
long list might be enumerated under the general title of 
" the tiicks of trade," none of which can be reconciled witi 
the sti-ict maxims of honesty, although, by the general con- 
viction of mankind, they are only too common. 

Thus we have often heard of the frauds committed against 
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the government by the " Custom-house oath," in which the 
real duties on imported goods are lessened or evaded, by an 
actual perjury. 

So, likewise, manufactured wines and cordials are sold, 
under the false name of the genuine article, with a fuU 
knowledge of the base imposition practised upon the pur- 
chaser, and under the risk of the most serious injury to his 
health, if not to the entire ruin of his constitution. 

In like manner, damaged goods are passed off as sound. 
Old manufactured stufis are sold under new names. The 
value of the articles disposed of is systematically exagger- 
ated, iinti! it has become the general rule of dealers 'to offer 
less than they are willing to give, in the full belief that the 
seller asks considerably more than he is ready to take ; and 
neither party considers it prudent or wise to place the slight- 
est reliance on the candor or sincerity of the other. 

The habit of thus discarding strict trath in mattei-s of 
business, leads the merchant, in case of embarrassment, to 
extricate himself by speculations, sometimes founded on 
deception, in the wild hope that a lucky hit, as it is called, 
may relieve him from his difficulties, and restore him to 
credit again. And when insolvency becomes inevitable, he 
is tempted to manage it in such a way that his creditors 
■ are the only sufferers, while he is better in his pecuniary 
^circumstances than he was before. 

V How far those evils operate in our commercial commu- 
nity, it is not for me to say. But it is very certain that if 
such be the general standard of mercantile morals, the fail- 
ure of the great majority might, be naturally expected, 
because no business which is conducted without regard to 
moral principle, can or ought to prosper in the end. And 
here, I am reminded of a remarkable statement made by 
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the late Gen. Dearborn, who was Collector of the Port in 
Boston for forty years together, and had taken pains, during 
the whole time, to keep an exact record of the names and 
fortunes of the commercial community. He declared that 
of all the merchants in that prosperous city who were in 
business when he entered into office, there were only three 
that had not failed, while many of them had failed twice 
and even thrice, within the period ; and his conclusion waa, 
that, so far as security, success, and comfort were concerned, 
he would rather see his son possessed of ten acres of ground 
and cultivating them for his livelihood, than behold him 
among the first merchants of the land. The gain, indeed, 
would be slow, and might never amount to a tenth or 
twentieth part of a commercial fortune. There would be 
no prominence attached to his name in public estimation, 
no sumptuous residence, and no fashionable dissipation or 
luxury for his wife and family ■ but he would have enough 
for the real enjoyments of life, and his income would be 
sure and steady. His mind would be free from anxiety, 
and his circumstances safe from the thousand perils of com- 
merce. His domestic happiness would be secure from the 
intoxication of opulence and pride on the one hand, and 
from the blow of sudden poverty in case of failure, on the 
other. His morals would be undisturbed by the tempta- 
tions to which the ordinaiy life of the merchant is so liable. 
His health would be more firm, his temper more serene, his 
spirits more equable, and his conscience more peaceful ; 
and therefore, on a fair and calm survey of tlie whole, he 
would find himself possessed of a much better prospect, 
for the reasonable comforts of the present life, and the fe- 
licity of the life to come. 

Eut however true ail this may be, the world could not 
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do without mercliants ; and therefore our desire should lead 
us not so much to deter men from adopting commerce, as to 
elevate and purify the moral atmosphere which surrounds 
it with so much danger. And this, at first sight, would 
seem to be easy of accomplishment ; for surely there is no 
real foundation for the idea that the business of trade is 
necessarily dependent on deceit or misrepresentation. In 
itself, it is an occupation which is lawful, laudable, and 
even indispensable to every civilized community. Why, 
then, should it be tliought impossible to carry it on with 
perfect sincerity and candor ? 

The answer which many may doubtless give, would be, 
" Because we must take men as they are, and deal with 
them accordingly ; for otherwise their craft will impose on 
our simplicity, and we shall be sure to fail in the imequal 
contest between honesty and deceit." 

This logic, however, to my mind, is totally unjustifiable. 
It is true that we must take men as they ai'e, and deal with 
them accordingly. It is true, for that reason, that we must 
be on our guard against every danger which abounds 
throughout society, through the depravity of human nature. 
But it is certainly not true that we are bound to imitate and 
encourage that depravity. I can protect myself against a 
thief without becoming a thief. I can guard against deceit 
without becoming a deceiver. I can beware of falsehood 
without becoming a liar ; and why can I not be safe from 
imposition in trade without becoming, in my turn, the prac- 
titioner of imposition ? 

Take, for example, the case of Hie wine merchant, who 
knows, or ought to know, the adulterations and false names 
so current in that branch of business, and can tell how 
much of his stock is genuine, and how much is a miserable 
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and perhaps dangerous fabrication. A customer applies to 
him for wine of a particular quality. Is he bound to tell 
him a lie ? On the contrary, he is morally boimd to tell 
Liin the truth. He may say, " The winea in general use are 
mostly compounded by skilful imitators, and I cannot vouch 
for the genuineness of any except a small portion. I will 
give yon, frankly, all the knowledge which I have myself, 
and you may rely on its correctness. The article you ask 
for is not to be had anywhere, at present, in its pure and 
unadulterated state, though you will find many dealera, I 
fear, who will tell you othei-wise. What passes for it I 
have, and can afibrd it of as good a quality and for as low 
a price as any in the market. But I cannot sell it to you 
as genuine, because I would not deceive you." Now the 
worst possible consequence of this candor might be that the 
applicant goes elsewhere, and is imposed on by false pre- 
tences, and so the honest merchant loses the sale. But if he 
perseveres in telling the truth, he will sooner or later esiah- 
lish his character, and that will secure him a preference in 
the community, which must, even on worldly principles, in- 
sure his success. 

Notwithstanding all the iniquity and foUy of mankind, 
there ie no maxim better established than this : that com- 
merce, in its whole length and breadth, depends, for its real 
pi-osperity, on confidence. But confidence cannot exist, un- 
less it be founded on integrity. Deceit and dishonest man- 
agement may seem to prosper for a while, and yet they are 
sm-e to be exposed and detested in the end. Hence the first 
element of mercantile success is a oharacUr for fideU^. 
Nothing is more abhorrent to men than the knowledge that 
they have been tlie subjects of imposition. Nothing ex- 
cites more surely their contempt and hatred, than the arti- 
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fiees of the individual who has practised on their credulity. 
And hence we find that even in those rare cases where per- 
sons have realized a fortune by unwortlij means, and gain- 
ed a transient place in society by the influence of wealth 
and fashion, the world revenges itself by the ready voice of 
impartial justice; and the purse-proud millionaire is fol- 
lowed by the histoiy of his baseness, and shrinks before the 
steady gaze of honest integrity. 

We owe it solely t« the wisdom and benevolence of God, 
that even in the corruption of the fall, this instinctive hom- 
age to truth and virtue is yet remaining. The Creator has 
endowed all men with a eonscience, and although ita power 
is not sufficient to make theni what they ought to be, yet 
they cannot help a compliance with its dictates, as of a 
law written in their hearts, by which they are compel- 
led to decide in approving or condemning one another. 
(1 Cor.) And hence we may easily see the ground of that 
rule, so universally received, that " honesty is the best pol- 
icy." Just in proportion as the merchant acts upon this 
rule, he may hope to prosper. I^o man, in the long race 
of life, has ever gained by its violation. And it is easily sus- 
ceptible of an extent which covers the whole ground of hu- 
man duty. For, honesty towards God and his own soul will 
provide for his religious welfare ; and honesty towards man 
■will secure the confidence of the community, which is the 
only permanent means of commercial success. 

The chief dangers of mercantile business may all be ob- 
viated, by the application of this simple and comprehensive 
maxim ; since honesty detei-mines every word and act by 
the law ofeomdmce. Honesty will not stoop to the base- 
ness of perjury, before the officers of the custom-house. 
Honesty will not lie, for the sake of gain. Honesty will 
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not take advantage of a ptircliaser's ignoi-ance, nor sell him 
goods whicli he would not knowingly buy, nor take his 
money on false pretences. Honesty will not speculate at 
the risk of others, nor trust to luck, instead of diligence 
and industry, nor inveigle friends by misrepresentation, nor 
defraud creditors by concealment, nor make profit to itself 
by acts of insolvency. In fine, honesty is synonymous with 
integrity and truth. And the merchant who is guided by 
these, may safely calculate upon the approbation of society 
and the favor of Providence, without which no amount of 
temporary wealth can save him from remorse, reproach, 
and final ruin. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DAHGEES OF THE LAWYEE. 

Among the learned professions, as they are called, the 
most attractive to the majority of oar aspiring youth is 
the profession of the law. The reason doubtless is found in 
the fact that it is not only a highly exalted avocation in 
itself, but one which leads the successful candidate imme- 
diately before the people, and places him in the best posi- 
tion for public houor and office, in the government of the 
conntry. 

But inti-insically, the business of the lawyer is worthy of 
deep respect and consideration. For it is the object of his 
profession to protect the rights of every member of society, 
when they are invaded by knavery or violence ; and no in- 
dividual can tell how soon that case may be his own. Hence 
the lawyer is the regular medium through whom the law 
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-itself becomes available. His advocacy places all the 
suitors upon an ec[ual footing before the court. Through 
him, the ignorant may confront the learned, the poor may 
withstand the rich, the weak may resist the strong, and the 
simple and inexperienced may countervail the ai-ts of tbe 
most anbtle and crafty foe. It is bis noble office to expose 
the ^-illainy of fraud, to arrest the arm of the oppressor, 
and to point out the guilty head on which the sword of 
justice should descend. In the executioa of his work, he is 
called to exercise the most varied powers. The lore of 
science, the records of history, the knowledge of the arts, 
the weight of human testimony, the insight into character 
^nd motives, the influence of the passions, are all to be dis- 
played by tlie forensic orator, in union with the grace of 
rhetoric, and the force of eloquence, and the energy which 
belongs to the love of truth and virtue. In the lofty ideal 
of the profession, therefore, there is no lack of abundant 
scope for the highest eulogy ; since we can find no mere 
human agency more worthy of regard, or entitled to a 
larger share of public confidence and veneration. 

When we come to the reality, however, the contrast ia 
striking and painful. The theory is admirable, but there is 
a sad want of conformity in the oi'dinary practice. Instead 
of the " energy which belongs to the love of truth and vir- 
tue," we are obliged to be content with the force of profes- - 
sional pride, waging a pertinacious contest for victory. In- 
stead of the " public confidence and veneration," we are 
compelled to acknowledge a general feeling of apprehen- 
sion and distrust. The community, for the most part, do 
not believe that the lawyer cares a straw for justice or for 
right, unless the money of his client pays for it ; because 
tbey see that when the ease is ever so unjust, the eame 
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money secures an equal amount of professional zeal and 
devotion. In a word, the general opinion of mankind 
seems to be that the lawyer will work earnestly enough for 
fame and gold ; but that the notion of his doing any thing 
for the sake of virtue or of truth is the mere romance of an 
Utopian dreamer. 

For my own part, I have no doubt that the prevailing 
prejudice is carried q^uite too far. But its existence is a 
fact which is too plain for denial, and proves that this im- 
portant profession is liable to its full share of danger and 
temptation. Let me proceed to examine some of the diffi- 
culties to which it is exposed, after I have premised a few 
words about its rise and progress. 

The lawyer, as belonging to a distinct class, does not ap- 
peal- in the history of the world before the Christian era. 
Tliere was, nevertheless, a substantial fulfilment of the office, 
in all ages, by such pei-sons as felt themselves qualified to 
volunteer their aid in the attainment of justice. We see 
the plain traces of this amongst the Israelites, in the laws 
of the Mosaic System ; in the case of Daniel, who inter- 
fered so nobly for the protection of Susannah ; and in that 
order of men whom the Jews styled doctors of the law, and 
■who acted a prominent part in opposition to the Saviour. 

In the days of Cicero, towards the end of the old Roman 
Eepuhlic, there was no separate profession resembling that 
of the modern lawyer. But every one who belonged to 
the Patrician order was expected to appear in defence of his 
clients, when occasion required ; and a present was usually 
made, according to the ability of the party, and the impor- 
tance of the trial, Long before that period, however, the 
Orator had become a well-known character in the republic 
pf Athens ; and the fame of Pericles, I^chines, and espe- 
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cially Demtsthenes, had stimulated the ambition and guided 
the taste of their Eoman imitators. But it was not until 
the progress of centuries, under the emperors, had largely 
multiplied the precedents and authorities of imperial law, 
that the science demanded the whole time and attention of 
a distinct class. The irruption of the barbarian hordes 
which subverted the Western Empire, and the long reign 
of ignorance, commonly styled the dark ages, which fol- 
lowed, threw the business of the lawyer into the hands of 
the clergy ; because the little learning that remained was 
confined to them, and the warKke knights and barons of 
feudal times held the arts of reading and writing to be be- 
neath the attention of the soldier. This condition of the 
matter, however, became gradually changed by the restora- 
tion of letters in the 15th century. And by degrees, the 
modem arrangement was perfected, which presents the 
lawyer as the member of a well-defined profession ; though 
still his chief compensation is considered as an honorary 
gift {quiddam honorariiim), subject to no fixed or certain 
standard, but left to arbitrary arrangement, as it was in the 
time of Cicero, nineteen hundred years ago. 

It can iiardly be doubted that in many respects our es- 
tablished system is a great improvement on the old sim- 
plicity, although it may be argued, with much appai-ent 
reason, that this improvement is more than counterbalanced 
by the vast increase of expense, delay, and uncertainty 
■which impede the course of justice, and make it the in- 
terest of most men to suff'er wrong, in the large majority of 
cases, rather than go through the process of the law, where 
" the game," according to the French proverb, is so seldom 
" worth the candle." But we must take the matter as it 
stands, without discussing the merits of a question which it 
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would be eo imprasible to determine. It is our ■wisdom to 
be tbankfii! for the substantial advantages of tbe profession, 
and to examine how these advantages may be better secured, 
by lessening, so far as may be practicable, tbe obstacles to 
its most beneficial inflnence on the peace, tbe order, and the 
general welfare of society. 

The surest mode of arriving at a true (iieory of tbe pro- 
fession, in my humble judgment, is to regard the lawyer ^s 
a MLNisTEE OF jtJs'ncE. I grant, indeed, that be is not in 
the place of the jndge or the jury, to decide the cause. I 
grant that it is bis duty to represent only one of tbe parties. 
And yet, I am entirely convinced that be is only anthorized 
to actyiw the purposes of justice, and that if be be supposed 
at liberty to act as tbe minister of injustice, the whole ar- 
gument in favor of his ofGce is at once destroyed. 

On the theory which I would maintain, the lawyer ia a 
most important instrument in tbe attainment of justice, for 
the following reasons : because tbe controversy is first 
placed before bim, and bis client is compelled to put him 
in pcBsession, to a great extent, of the merits of the ques- 
tion — because his mind is not warped by tbe prejudice, the 
passions, or tbe interests which may prevent that client 
from understanding his real position — because it is to be 
presumed that the lawyer, thus consulted, will advise tbe 
applicant to such a course as will be best for his own future 
character and advantage, and the general welfare of the 
community — because tbe leai'ning and tbe honest zeal of 
the advocate enable him to prepare tbe case so as to obtain 
for bis client a fair and impartial decision, in despite of the 
wealth, the influence, or the talents of his advereary ; and 
finally, because, for all these reasons, tbe agency of the 
lawyer is tbe best conceivable instrument in securing the 
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great object of all government and law, namely, the bring- 
ing strict justice home to the rights and duties of every cit- 
izen. 

To prove, yet further, tiiat the lawyer must be regarded 
as a minister of justice, we may next regard the conclusive 
fact that he is not permitted to enter on his profession until 
he has undergone an examination satisfactory to the judge, 
and has taken a solemn oath that " he will be faithful to the 
court and to his client, and will delay no man's cause from 
lucre or malice." But it is manifest that this binds him 
to tlie service of justice, because it hinds him to faithfulness 
under a court of justice. And although it also binds him 
to be faithful to his client, yet this can only be understood 
in accordance with the same principle. For no man has a 
right to ask the court for any thing but justice ; and no law- 
yer can have a right to do that for his client, which the 
client has no right to do for himself. 

There is still another argument, however, which leads to 
the same conclusion. Every lawyer is a citizen, and there- 
fore a partner in the republic, bound by his allegiance to be 
faithful to the government, the laws, and the public peace 
and order. But all of these demand the administration of 
justice, on which the safety of the whole depends. No 
good citizen can favor or assist injustice. No good citizen 
can desire that crime should escape, or that villainy should 
prosper. And the man who becomes a lawyer, is snrely 
none the less bound to be a good citizen. His office cannot 
possibly be construed so as to exempt him from the univer- 
sal bonds of civic obligation. On the conti-ary, as an ad- 
mitted member of a profession, sworn to be faithful to the 
courts of justice, he is doubly pledged to the public welfare 
as a citizen and as a lawyer. And hence, if he becomes, 
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Y and knowingly, a mimster of m^ustice, Le be- 
trays himaclf into a double perjuiy, and deserves a double 
measure of righteous condemnation. 

Now the main danger of the legal profession arises from 
a misapprehension of this fundamental principle. Lawyere, 
for the most part, do not seem to consider themselves min- 
isters of justice, or even citizens, when called upon to act 
officially, ualess they are appointed to prosecute offenders 
under the authority of government. In all other cases, they 
are apt to think of nothing but the interest of their client 
and their own. And when they succeed, as they often do, 
in protecting the vilest malefactor fi-om the righteous sen- 
tence of the law, or in baffling the plainest claim of the 
opposing party, by their dexterity and eloc^uence, they are 
abundantly satisfied with the result to their reputation for 
ability ; and the rights of justice and the public good give 
them as little concern, as if they held no place in their 
scheme of social duty. 

But they are so far from acknowledging any inconsisten- 
cy in this, that they defend their course on the very ground 
of justice. Thus they wiU say, that no matter how great a 
criminal, or how manifest a knave any man may be, his 
case must bo decided according to law, and he has an un- 
questionable right to be protected from a judicial sentence, 
until the course of the law condemns him. And then they 
tell us that the" skill of the lawyer is only employed to pro- 
duce this result— that he defends his client by the use of 
those means which the law designs to be employed. And 
hence, when tlie culprit escapes, by the dexterous use of 
those means, the lawyer has done nothing more or less than 
bis duty, 

No man of reflection or candor will deny that this argu- 
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ment is ingenious and plausible ; and I do not wonder that 
it passes for a full justification with those, whose habits of 
thought and personal interests are all in its favor. And 
yet I presume to think, that it is nothing better than a spe- 
cimen of well- constructed sophistry. My reasons may fail 
to satisfy the reader's mind, hut I trust they will not be 
foutid unworthy of his serious attention. 

The first proposition laid down in this defence of the 
lawyer's practice, is undoubtedly sound and correct. !N"o 
criminal should be condemned — however great his guilt 
may be — otherwise than by tiie due course of law. The 
rest of the stp,tement I am compelled to reject, as totally 
fallacious. If the lawyer only used his skill to secure a 
fan- ti-ial, or to prevent oppression and abuse, there would 
be no ground for censure or complaint ; since thus far, he 
would only act as the minister of justice. But if he en- 
courage his client to lie, knowing him to he guilty — if he 
deliberately place that lie upon the record in the face of 
God, and of the court to which he has sworn fidelity — 
if he assume that lie to be the truth in the whole course of 
his pleadings — if he insist upon the same lie to the end, 
notwithstanding the plainest testimony — if lie exert his ut- 
most skill to brow-beat and confuse the witnesses, and pre- 
vent them from speaking the calm and simple truth, so as 
to make its proper impression on the jury — and if, after all, 
lie employ the most vehement and pathetic oratory to in- 
duce that jury to bring in a verdict against what he knows 
to be the law and the evidence — it is simply ridiculous to 
pretend that he has not acted as the enemy, instead of the 
minister, of justice. And it is equally ridiculous to say 
that he has only used the means which the law itself al- 
lows, so that whatever the result may be, he has merely 
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done his duty. On the contrary, notwithstanding al! this 
may he tolerated — notwithstanding it may be done every 
^^Ji by gentlemen of the highest character, as a matter of 
estahliahed professional necessity — notwithstanding it may 
be done with fame, profit, and praise, throughout the most 
cLvilized nations of Chnstendom, yet I must declare, in all 
honesty and trankness, that it is done in the face of real 
duty, because it is done against the object of the law, 
against conscience, against ti-uth, against the oath of office, 
against the allegiance of the citizen, against the best interest 
of the community, and against the real dignity and moral 
character of the profession. 

"Wg will snppose the ordinary case of a felon, who stands 
committed on the clearest positive testimony. But he is 
possessed of money and friends, and can afford to employ 
an able lawyer. The gentleman selected is of course imme- 
diately informed of the evidence, and has no reason- in the 
world to doubt that his client is guilty, and that justice de- 
mands his condemnation. Yet the firat thing that this min,- 
ister of jusUoe does, is to resolve that the man shall deny 
the crime ; nay, even if he has already confessed it, that 
the confession shall be treated as extorted, or made by sui'- 
prise or misapprehension, and therefore of no validily. But 
does the law sanction this deliberate lie ? Does the law 
expect the advocate to make himself the counsellor of false- 
hood ? The utmost extent to which the courts can go, is to 
authorize the plea of Woi OwUii/ to be entered on the rec- 
ord, when the accused refuses to give any answer. But 
there is not a law upon the face of the, earth which justifies 
a member of the bar in advising a plea which he knows to 
be untrue— a plea deaigued for the very purpose of <\ 
lug what he believes to be the real ends of justice. 
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The professional action thus commenced i 
carried through, with consistent hardihood, to the end. But 
how does it quadrate with the oath of office ? The lawyer 
comes into court with a protestation of his client's inno- 
cence, and labora to convince the judge and the jury that 
he ought to be- acquitted, when he believes in his con- 
science, all the while, that he ought to be condemned. Is 
this sanctioned by the law? Is it fidelity to the court to do 
his utmost to mislead it ? Is it Jidelity to the covH to do Ms 
utmost to mislead the jury, endeavoring to persuade them 
to break their own oath by bringing in a verdict against 
the law and evidence by which they are solemnly bound 
to decide ? For nothing-is more common, in criminal trials, 
than this very thing. When the lawyer is aware that the 
court cannot sustain him, he never fails to tell the jury that 
they are the judges of the law as well as of the evidence ; 
and exerts all his art and eloquence to induce them to dis- 
regard the opinion of the court, and take his views as their 
directory. But how this can be reconciled with his official 
oath to be faithful to the cowrt, is entirely beyond all or- 
dinary powers of comprehension. 

At least, however, it is suppbsed to be quite certain that 
the lawyer, in all this, keeps the other clause of bis solemn 
obligation, viz., to he faithful to his client. And I should 
be willing to grant this freely, if there were no judgment in 
the futnre life, and no divine standard of Christian morality. 
Bat that cannot be justly considered faithfulness to the 
client, which only tempts him to add sin to sin. If the man 
be really guilty, it is better for his eternal interest that he 
should confess it and repent, instead of trying to obtain his 
liberty or prolong his miserable existence by a course of 
lies and hypocrisy. Certain it is, that there is no principle 
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in the law which authorizes the prononncing of a deliberate 
falsehood before a court of justice. The basis of the law i8 
religion. The oath of God is the only security for the truth 
of tlie witnceses ; the oath gives validity to the commi^ion 
of the judge ; the oath confers force on tte verdict of the 
jury ; but all these oaths bear reference to the divine Law- 
giver, and the judgment of the great day. How, then, shall 
tiie lawyer's oath, to be faithful to his client, be so inter- 
preted as to exclude all reference to the same awful respon- 
sibility? Is tbe danger of sinning against God to affect the 
conscience of judges, witnesses, and jurymen, and shall it 
have no application to the oath of the lawyer? Is he 
alone at liberty to spurn the divine law of truth, and try to 
extricate the criminal from the temporal penalty of one 
transgression, by wilfully incurring the eternal penalty de- 
nounced against another? 

That the license thus taken by the lawyer is totally hos- 
tile to the best interests of the commonity, is quite manifest 
to the slightest effort of reflection. For the whole security 
of property, liberty, and life itself, depends, under Provi- 
dence, on the just and impartial administration of the laws ; 
and that administration cannot be trustworthy, if contidenee 
may not be placed in the principles and characters of the 
lawyers. I doubt not that diis is the source to which we 
are indebted mainly for what is ironically called " the glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law." But society at large must 
always suffer, when villainy escapes and knavery prospers. 
Nothing can be done effectually by human legislation to 
check the progress of crime, or protect the rights of the 
honest and peaceable, if justice be openly evaded and the 
culprit be allowed to walk abroad. And it is no light mat 
ter that any man should make himself a party to all the 
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future wrongs which a criminal, thus allowed to defeat jua- 
tiee, will probably commit before his race is run. This is 
the I'eason why the law visifs so heavily the rescuing of the 
felon, because the punishment of crime is of the highest 
importance to the safety of the eommunity. And marvel- 
lous it seems to me that the same effort which would con- 
stitute a grave offence in any other man, should become 
right when it is undertaken by the lawyer, merely because 
he uses a different instrumentality. Properly regarded, it 
is rather an atrocious aggravation of the wrong. For if 
the criminal be rescued by his fellows, he may be arrested 
again, and they are liable to suffer for their attempt to de- 
feat the ends of justice, But if he be rescued by the subtlety 
of his lawyer, he is safe from fiuther responsibility to any 
human power ; and society suffers the double calamity of 
seeing justice defrauded, and of feeling the insecurily of the 
only means on which the citizen can rely for his protection, 
when the ministers of the law are themselves the cause of 
its impotence and failure, 

I have said that the prevailing ideas of lawyers on this 
subject are hostile to the real dignity and moral chai-acter 
of the profession ; and I have said it with perfect sincerity. 
According to what I hold to be the true theory of their 
noble calling, they are designed to be the ministers of jus- 
tice, authorized to act on behalf of eveiy member of society, 
so as to insure the best application of the law to every case, 
without exception. In such an aspect, they would be es- 
teemed by the whole community as the protectors and the 
benefactors of the public welfare. The honest and the well- 
disposed would have recourse to them with confidence, and 
they would only be dreaded by the unprincipled and the 
vile. The title of lawyer would be synonymous with truth 
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and right, which are the real foundations of law and order; 
and the courts of justice, instead of being shunned with fear 
and apprehension, would be sought with readiness as tlie 
sure resource of virtue and integrity. 

But what, it may be asked, would be the effect of this 
theory upon the e,m,ol/wments of the profession % I answer, 
that Buch a system would largely increase them. For, al- 
though the fees of evil men would be lost, yet the rewards 
of a better class would be more than equivalent- In the 
multifarious business of the world, there are disputes con- 
stantly arising where both parties mean to do right, al- 
though they cannot see the subject in the same way, and 
need the intervention of disinterested and wiser minds to 
decide the controversy. But prudent men are usually im- 
willing to employ a lawyer, lest they might be drawn into 
a long and perhaps a bitter contest, involving a loss of time, 
temper, and money, far exceeding the value of success even 
to the triumphant party. And hence the majority take all 
possible pains to settle their difficulties among themselves, 
preferring even to lose, rather than incur the perils of liti- 
gation. But if it were once believed that lawyere under- 
stood their oath of fidelity to their clients in the sense which 
I have advocated, all men would have recourse to them 
immediately, as the best and easiest way of securing justice ; 
because they would then come together as friends, to com- 
pare, in the spirit of candor, the statements of their clients. 
In nine cases out of ten, the whole difficulty would thus be 
accommodated to their mutual satisfaction ; and the parties 
would gladly pay their lawyers as much as the same labor 
would have been worth, in the process of a tedious legal 
contention. 

It may be objected, however, that in such a course they 
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would not be acting as lawyera, but as arbitrators. And to 
this I reply, Not so, in strict propriety, because arbitrators 
are appointed under an agreement of tiie parties to abide 
by the award ; whereas, in the case supposed, the clients 
might continue to differ, and the lawyers themselves, with 
the best intentions, might not always be able to agree ; so 
that a recouree to a legal trial might sometimes be found 
necessary to decide the difficulty. But in a large majority 
of cases, the plan proposed wonld have all the advantages ■ 
of an arbitration ; and even when it failed, as it would do oc- 
casionally, the suit would be of an amicable character, pros- 
ecuted in good faith, and entirely free from trickery or 
evasion. 

And the certain result would be, first, an immense in- 
crease of the business of the lawyers, because twenty dis- 
putes would be brought before them, if the public confidence 
were fixed in their honest friendliness and candor, for one 
which is committed to them now. 

Secondly, they would be regarded with universal esteem 
and reverence, as the guardians of justice, peace, and good- 
will,, throughout society ; instead of being looked upon by 30 
many as a species of human sharks, who only lived by 
preying upon the misfortunes, sins, and follies of mankind. 
Thirdly, the labors of our courts would bo greatly dimin- 
ished, because, although the business of the lawyers would 
be vastly increased, yet it would rarely happen that recourse 
need be had to a court and jury. And when such recourse 
became indispensable, the cause would be managed on both 
sides with fairness, kindliness, and, justice; and therefore 
there would be a great saving of the time so apt to be con- 
sumed in idle and trifling controversy. 

And, fourthly, the lawyers would be looked upon, in the 
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halls of legislation, with a far higher feeling of reliance, as 
the great conservative class of the nation ; on whose judg- 
ment and principles all men would ho willing to depend in 
every conti-overted question. Even as it is, their superior 
learning and ability secure for them a very extensive influ- 
ence in the wort of government. Bnt it is felt and under- 
stood full well that the same proclivity to follow out the 
wishes of their client, whether light or wrong, for their own 
supposed reputation and profit at the bar, too often ad- 
heres to them as legislators, degrading them to the 
miserable service of a pai-ty, when they should speak and 
act as honest, independent patriots, for the benefit of the 
whole. 

I have already adverted to that aspect of tlie question, 
in which the public welfare is so deeply interested, viz., 
the certainty with which crime would be punished, if the 
lawyei-8 were always disposed to act as the ministers of 
justice. The proofs are unhappily abundant that they are 
not so considered now. We have seen how often, in Cali- 
fornia, the best and wisest citizens have taken the trial of 
criminals out of the hands of courts and lawyers, on the 
very ground that justice could not bo expected from them. 
That in New York, a notorious woman, of whose guilt the 
whole city was convinced, after several exciting trials, was 
finally discharged, solely by the skilful management of her 
accomplished advocate. That in Kentucky, an open mur- 
der was committed on an estimable teacher, which rang 
through the whole United States, and yet the culprit was 
acquitted by means of his lawyer's extraordinary tact and 
eloquence. That, in fine, the Press is constantly complain- 
ing of the perilous facility afforded for the escape of crimi- 
nals, until the public mind is in danger of becoming utterly 
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debauched, and the whole majesty of the law ia sinking 
down in puerile weakness and imbecility. 

Doubtless not a little of this growing degeneracy may be 
fairly imputed to the fatal mistake of making judges elec- 
tive for a term of years, by the popular voice, instead of 
having them appointed, as before, by the nomination of the 
Executive, confirmed by the Senate, during good be- 
havior, or for life. But this innovation waa the work of 
the lawyers. Indeed, I am not aware of any defect under 
which the administration of justice is laboring in our day, 
that may not be fairly attributed to their agency. For to 
them, of necessity, is committed the whole management of 
our legal machinery. They have the largest share, by far, 
in the making of the laws. They conduct the proceedings 
from the beginning to the end, and it rests with them whether 
the public trial shall be a scene of serious decorum, worthy 
of the occasion and the place, or a display of unseemly 
rudeness, disorder, and levity. Nay, they determine the 
character of the courts, not only because the judges are 
always elected from the lawyers, but because the efficiency 
of every judge must be greatly influenced by the conduct 
of the bar. Hence the result seems plain, that if the law- 
yers, as a class, considered themselves bound to act only as 
the ministers of Justice, and refused to give their aid to 
any cause which their own moral sense could not approve, 
there would be no escape for notoi'ious criminals, no shelter 
for villainy, no lack of security to the virtuous and honest, 
no excuse for what is termed Lynch, law, no distrust or 
contempt towards the regular ti-ibunals of the land, and no 
inducement for the disorganizing spirit now so mournfully 
on the increase, which sets itself above all law, by re^ou 
of the manifold abuses in its administration. 
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My profeseioiial readers will probably think that these 
snggestions are vieionarj, and that my strictures are altj> 
gether too severe. I can only say that they ai« prompted 
solely by the high revei-ence which I entertain for the true 
majesty of the law, and ihe real esteem in which I hold 
that class of my fellow-citizens, who are specially devoted 
to its maintenance. There are other forms of government, 
under which a conservative power may be wielded by the 
throne and the nobility, strong enotigh to gnard the general 
interests of the community, even when the legal tri- 
bunals are venal and corrupt. But in a republic like 
our own, the law is the only power which can rightly' 
claim supremacy. And that would be all-sufficient, un- 
der divine Providence, to secure the great ends of public 
peace and welfare, if it were regarded, as it should be, 
with tiTJst and confidence. Such trust and confidence, how- 
ever, can only be expected, when thepracticai admmistror 
Hon of the law is felt to be in accordance with the saered 
rules of truth and virtue. "We all know that the people at 
large care iioUiing for abstract theories. Even religion it- 
self, though its authority be divine and imquestiouable, yet 
depends, for the extent of its influence, on the lives of its 
ministers, and the strict fidelity with which their functions 
are performed. Much more must the law, which is human, 
be affected by the coui-se of its ministers ; and hence it is 
absurd to expect that it will ever gain ite true value and 
importance in public estimation, so long as the lawyers are 
believed to be ready U> sell themselves to knavery and 
crime. 

That there are, however, a considerable number of this 
honorable profession, who act upon the principles which I 
have advocated, and never descend from their elevated 
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position to prostitute their learning and their talents in tlie 
service of injustice, I fully believe ; for I have had the 
privilege of knowing some such, and of esteeming thera as 
the ornament of their claas, and the strong guardians of 
their country's welfare. Yet the- extent of the prejudice so 
generally entertained against lawyers, may well justify the 
fear that those eminent examples are only the exceptions ; 
showing not what the great majority are, but plainly prov- 
ing what they might be, on a loftier and more Christian 
theory. "Were it possible to elevate the whole to the troe 
level, there could be no better human waiTant for oar national 
safety. For if the lawyers were all ministers of Justice, 
righteousness, order, and peace would fill the land, and we 
might bid defiance to the assaults of private guilt and pub- 
lic corruption. 



CHAPTER XTII. 

THE DAHGEES OP THE PHYSICIAN. 

Next to the profession of the law, stands that of medi- 
cine, in the usual order of preference. And they differ 
greatly in the tastes and habits of mind which are properly 
adapted to them ; so that the Itind of talent required for 
eminent success in the one, is usually quite dissimilar from 
that which is demanded for the other. The youth who is 
specially marked out for the bar, is shrewd, argumentative, 
quick and bold of speech, and fond of social disputation. 
While he who is fitted to excel in medicine is thoughtful, 
retiring, meditative, and reserved. The devotee of law looks 
forward to the crowded court-room, the public convention, 
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the halls of the legislature and of Congress ; where the ap- 
plause of a listening multitude maj hang upon his lips, and 
his eloquence may be diffused, by the Pre^, throughout the 
world. The devotee of medicine anticipates the quiet wards 
of the hospital, or the darkened chamber of the sick ; where 
the weak Toice of the relieved sufferer may give utterance 
to a deeper gratitude, or the feelings of the family tnay yield 
him the pure incense of honest affection. And with thrae 
he must be content, since, at farthest, he can expect no 
honor beyond the chair of the professor, in which the ad- 
miration of his pnpils may promise him, perhaps, a distant 
hope of fame. But althongh the prize held forth to the 
lawyer seems far brighter to the ambitious intellect, yet 
that which invites the physician lays a readier hold upon 
the heart. It has more to do with the sympathies of home, 
with individual pain and suffering. It brings within its 
circle the winning picture of female watchfulness, and ten- 
dernese, and devotion. And above all, it stands directly 
connected with the mysterious powers of the mortal frame, 
whose wondrous organization, and the thousand calamities 
to which it is liable, afford, in themselves, the most deeply 
interrating subjects to the student, not only for the sake of 
others, but for his own. 

Tor this latter reason, the art of medicine is certainly the 
most attractive to the contemplative lover of nature. And 
hence its professors usually manifest a degree of enthusiasm, ; 
which is rarely found in the other pursuits of intellectual 



But the dangei-8 of the physician are not a few, and it ii 
by no means easy to avoid them. Perhaps it may be useful 
to suggest some of those, which have most frequently pressed 
upon my mind during many years of observation. For 
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although I am no professor of the noble art, yet I have 
always been one of its fervent admirei-s, and devoted to ita 
appropriate learning a considerable amount of time, in the 
eai'lier part of my humble career. 

The first danger which I shall specify, is inevitable ; and 
continues, more or lesa, to the end. Indeed, it is inherent 
in the nature of the subject, which is itself a mystery. The 
human body, with which medicine has to deal, is not to be 
fully understood by any, except the Great Physician who 
gave it existence. To a certain extent, we can examine the 
inanimate corpse, investigate its anatomical stmcture, and 
describe the bones, the muscles, the tendons, the cartilages, 
tlie nerves, the glands, the ai-terial* and venous system. 
We can lay open the heart, the lungs, the stomach, the liv- 
er, the intestines, and the other organs of the trunk. "We 
can ascend to the brain, unfold its marvellous convolutions, 
and trace its connection with the spinal cord. And long 
and close is the application, io the repulsive atmosphere of 
the dissecting-room, which is necessary to master these 
branches of knowledge. But after all that can be known, 
how impossible is it to discover the real causes of disease? 
How and why it is that the individual, possessing the same 
frame, and living in the same way, shall have at one time 
the croup ; at another, the measles ; at a third, the whoop- 
ing-cough; at a fourth, the scarlet fever; at a fifth, the 
ague ; at a sixth, the rheumatism ; at a seventli, the pleu- 
risy; at an eighth, the dysentery ; at a ninth, the gout; and 
at last die, of smallpox, or cholera, or consumption S Take 
even this little list, passing by a far larger catalogue of evils 
which threaten om- wondrons organism, and what physician 
in the world can tell us why the human frame exhibits the 
various symptoms, to which these names are applied ! 
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Absolute knowledge, tlien, being altogether unattainable, 
conjecture must be admitted to supply its place. And tliis 
is not to be despised, althougb it be conjecture only. But 
it is evident that tliere is as much impenetrable mystery 
about the actual cause of the cure, as there is about the ac- 
tual cause of the disease. The fact that a particular set of 
symptoms are apparent, indicating a disorder to which a 
special title has been appropriated, is ascertained upon the 
one hand. The fact that certain medicines, applied in a 
certain way, have been found to alleviate and finally re- 
move it, is ascertained upon the otber. And, strictly 
speaking, this is all that is really known about the matter. 
Thus the patient has, we will suppose, the fever and ague. 
And what is this ? Why simply the name given to a dis- 
ease which shows itself by alternate attacks of burning and 
of chills, oecurnng at certain intervals with extraordinary 
regulai-ity. Does any man know the internal state of the 
system which has caused this sti-ange disease, and often 
keeps it up for months togetlier? Not one. It is an in- 
scrutable mystery. But experience has proved that Jesuits' 
bark, or its extract, quinine, or a judicious use of aiBonic, 
cures the disorder. Does any man know Tuno they cure it ! 
Not one. This, too, is an equally inscrutable mystery. 
The physician wisely and properly applies the facta, which 
are known, on the ground of reasonable probability. He 
may conjecture reasons, frame ingenious hypotheses, and 
gain credit for a while by his learned speculations. But it 
is impossible, in the nature of things, that he can do more. 
Tlie facts remain facts. The conjectures remain conjec- 
tures. And this compound of facts and conjectures make 
up the whole of medical science, often falsely so called. 
For, rightly considered, science is only applicable to what 
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we can certainly hww ; and the term should never be used, 
as it is perpetually, to signify what men can only con^ectur^. 
Hence this word, in stiict correctness, is excluded from 
medicine, which is an art and not a science. Yet the dis- 
tinction is exceedingly apt to be forgotten amongst physi- 
cians ; and this is perhaps the main cause of the fierce and 
contemptuous spirit, with which the various schools of med- 
icine are unhappily accustomed to abi^e each other. 

Here, then, is the first danger of this most useful and 
important profession, viz., the liability to confound facts 
with conjectures, to assume a vast deal which is not suscep- 
tible of proof, and to refuse a reasonable hearing and a fair 
oxamination to other facts, as well supported as their own 
by a respectable amount of evidence, because the specula^ 
ivee hypothesis of those who adduce these facts does not 
agree with their old or favorite theory. But this, after all, 
is only the judgment of prejudice. And it is a proposition 
too plain to need argument, that the mind which is gov- 
erned by prejudice, is in a very unfit state for the attain- 
ment of truth. Yet this danger, as I have said, is inevita- 
ble, because the young physician must study in sbme school, 
and must commence his practice with full confidence in its 
teaching. Alas ! it is the work of many years and of much 
sad experience, to discover how much of its supposed 
science is merely conjectural ; and how often the very coarse 
which he has learned to despise, as ignorant quackery, pro- 
duces results more beneficial than his own. 

Let me not be misunderstood, however, as an advocate 
for ignorance in the medical profession, more than in any 
other. On tlie contrary, I maintain the desirableness and 
the vast utility of all the knowledge which can possibly be 
acquired, in the most profound and extensive study. But 
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Even during the present centary, the system of the regular 
school has undergone, in many respects, a perfect revolu- 
tion, and may undergo another before the century has 
closed. Nay, it is their boast, and I repeat it to their hon- 
or, that they are ready to accept every useful discovery, 
and adopt every real improvement. Why, then, should 
not the individual physician be prepared to do the same ? 
Manifestly he ought to practise the enlarged and compre- 
hensive spirit which the Faculty profess. Nevei-thelesa it is 
very likely that he will shrink from such a course ; for he 
stands exposed to the second danger, viz., the being afraid 
to act upon his own principles, lest he should incur, for 
himself, the name of quack, if he presume to patronize any 
mode of practice which has not previously been sanctioned 
from the professor's chair. 

And yet he knows that the Faculty consist of men who 
are usually too far advanced in life, too much occupied with 
their extensive business, and perhaps, very naturally, too 
fondly -wedded to their own established system, to try ex- 
periments npon a new discovery. Hence, instead of being 
the fii-st to ascertain the value of any alleged improvement, 
they are almost of necessity the last to allow its claims. In 
a word, they are, by habit and by feeling, conservatives. 
And therefore the whole history of medicine proves that 
every beneficial change hag been commenced and carried 
forward, not under the sanction, but rather in despite of the 
Faculty ; and it was not until it had achieved success, by the 
Btubborn evidence o^ facts, that the Faculty yielded their 
reluctant approbation. 

I am far from attacfiing any blame to our leading physi- 
cians for this conservatism. On the contrary, I should say 
that it is the only course which could be faii'ly expected 
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from them. It is their duty to give the important art of 
medicine a systematic form, and to present it, in this form, 
to all their students. And it is ahsurd to ask that they 
should be ready to welcome an assault upon their work, or 
to pull down with one hand what they ai-e building up 
with the other. 

But the result is, that every physician, who is capable, 
should do his own share of thinking for himself, on his own 
responsibility, without waiting for the Facility. It is only 
by the efforts of independent minds that medicine, like 
e\t;ry other art, has arrived at its present stage ; and the 
same independent efforts will be equally needed, through 
all future time, if it is to make any further progress. 

The nineteenth century, which has been prohfic of so 
many astonishing inventions, has introduced a gi-eat variety 
of novelties in the healing art, two of which — Hydropathy 
and Homceopathy — have made such serious inroads upon 
the regulai- school, that they have called forth a con-espond- 
ent amount of opposition. It is neither my province nor 
my desire to attempt a settlement of their respective claims ; 
bat I purpose to suggest a few thoughts upon these contro- 
versies, in order to show the aspects in which such ques- 
tions should be regarded, according to the rules of impar- 
tial reason. 

The system of Hydropathy, or the Water Cure, was dis- 
covered by a peasant, Priessnitz ; and has made a wonderful 
progress in many parts of Europe and the United States. 
It professes to remove all diseases that are capable of being 
cured, without drugs or medicines, by the daily application 
of water to the patient's person, in various modes ; in connec- 
tion with powerful friction, with a strict abstinence from all 
unwholesome stimulants, with simple diet, and vigorous 
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exercise. By these means, it is alleged not only that the 
disorders will be radically cared, but that the whole sys- 
tem will be renovated and strengthened to a degree which 
can hardly be conceived, except by those who have expe- 
rienced it. 

Now of the fact there can be no doubt whatever, because 
the evidence is overwhelming and imdeniable, if we are 
authoi'ized to put any confidence in human testimony. But 
bow do the regular faculty regard Hydropathy ? They dis- 
countenance it as a species of quackery, brought into sud- 
den repute by a fortunate conjuncture of ignorance and 
presumption. They deny its success, and attribute the 
good effects to friction, the cold bath, temperance, and ex- 
ercise, all of which were known to the world before Priess- 
nite existed. They deprecate the wei sheet and the douche, 
as actually dangerous to many constitutions ; and, on the 
whole, condemn the system as totally unworthy of reliance. 

But are we bound to adopt this sort of denunciation ? 
If it be true that Hydropafliy has actually produced the 
effects claimed for it, according to the universal testimony 
of those who have received its benefits, is it fair or just to 
call it QuaoTcery? For this word properly attaches to im- 
position and deceit ; whereas, in the Hydropathic plan, every 
thing is simple, plain, and intelligible. And what does the 
world care about its being the discovery of a peasant ? -The 
virtues of the Jesuits' bark were found out by what men 
call accident. The use of antimony resulted from the ob- 
servation of a monk upon its fattening hogs. Vaccination 
was suggested by the fact that milkmaids were subject to 
the vaccine disease, but not to the small-pox ; which led to 
the idea so happily improved by Dr. Jenner, but opposed 
by the Faculty for a while, with all their might, as a pre- 
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posterous notion. Many valuable medicines now in use 
were derived from savage Indians, and the great body of 
the Materia Medica has come down to im from sources 
vfhich are entirely unknown. The question that concerns 
mankind in all such eases, is not whether the discovery 
was made by a peasant or a learned physician, but, is the 
discovery proved to be beaeflcial % The gold mines of Cal- 
ifornia were not laid open by the officers of the mint, nor 
by scientific geologists or mineralogists. But does any 
one, on that account, attach less value to the precious metal ? 

It may be very true that the good effects of Hydropathy ■ 
are dependent on the bath, the friction, the temperance, 
and the exercise. But what then? Granting that man- 
kind knew the salutary effects of these things already, yet 
it is certain that they were never so combined before, as 
not only to make them a substitute for medicine, but to con- 
quer disease by their means, which the best physicians had 
failed to cure. In the power of this combination lay the 
value of the discovery. For the art of medicine is the art 
to heal; since without that, all other knowledge, so far as 
the patient is concerned, amounts to nothing. And, there- 
fore, Priessnitz attained an art of his own, — not derived 
from books, nor from any previous system, yet still a real 
art, which went far beyond their teaching, in practical effi- 
ciency. 

Far wiser, then — far better and more just, in my humble 
opinion, would it have been, if om- regular physicians had 
frankly admitted the facte of Hydropathy, and used them 
as admirable proofs of those elements in their own system, 
which had always set forth the benefite of bathing, tem- 
perance, and exercise; although mankind had generally 
been too ready to overlook thera, through the pressure of 
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business, and the temptationa to luxury and indolence ; and 
the doctors had failed to urge them as much as they de- 
served. They might have freely acknowledged that the 
"Water Cm-e was certainly a wonderful remedy in many 
cases, notwithstanding its founder erred in discarding med- 
icine altogether; a judicious use of which, in connection 
with the rest, must often be necessary, and for the most part, 
highly useful. And they might have added, with equal 
truth, that the system of Priessnitz required too much time, 
expense, and absence from other duties, to suit more than a 
very small fi-action of society ; that, as is likely in all new 
discoveries, he carried his confidence in it too far; that 
after the cure was seemingly completed, it was hardly pos- 
sible to continue such a course at home, aa should be at all 
satisfactory, because the appliances required a peculiar ar- 
rangement and attendance which few ordinary houses pos- 
sessed ; and finally, that if the patients would consent to 
use but half the strenuous perseverance in bathing, friction, 
temperance, and exercise,, which they would be obliged to 
use at a Hydropathic establishment, along with gentle med- 
icine, under the care of an experienced physician, there was 
no reason to doubt that the result would be more speedy 
and beneficial, in most cases ; notwithstanding the fact tiiat 
much advantage is derived from the change of air and 
scene, the excitement of company, and the freedom from 
care, which may be enjoyed by thtee that can afford the 
cost of a regular institution. 

But the 'Faculty are still more severe upon the Ilomfeo- 
patliic system, which they generally denounce as an unprin- 
cipled imposition upon human credulity. Here, indeed, 
they cannot find fault with the ignorance of its author, 
Hahnemann ; because he was one of the most learned phy- 
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fiicians in Germany. Neither can they accuse Mm of rash- 
ness in innovating upon the previous practice, because he 
and a circle of his friends carried on a regular series of 
experiments — first on their own bodies and next in the pub- 
lic hospitals — during forty years together, for the express 
purpose of testing the truth of hia fundamental theory, 
Similia similihus curantur. Nevertheless, they cast un- 
sparing ridicule upon the maxim of this new school, that 
the effects of every remedy are increased by the smallneas 
of the quantity, provided it be taken in a state of exceed- 
ingly minute division. J'hey condemn the idea that every 
medicine is a specific for one set of symptoms, by its power 
of producing similar symptoms in the healthy constitution. 
And tliey insist that the results of the Homceopathic treat- 
ment are only favorable in those cases, where the patient 
would have recovered without any medicine at all. 

With respect to the firet of these objections, which is the 
principal ground of attack, it does not seem to me that 
Hahnemann has been dealt with fairly. There is certainly 
nothing absurd in the proposition that the smaller the dose 
of a medicine, the more powerful may be its effect, provided 
it he taken in a state of exceedingly minute division ; when 
we remembeathat in such a case it is likely to enter the 
system, by absorption, and thus operate in a very different 
and far more thorough way, than if it passed only through 
the stomach and the intestines. For this is the old, well- 
established theory of the regular school itself, with regard 
to the favorite medicine. Calomel. Given in a dose of ten 
to fifteen grains, it acts as a purgative and passes away ; 
but given in repeated doses of half a grain or less, it re- 
mains, is absorbed, and enters the system; producing that 
extraordinary disease called Salivation, which has been gen- 
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erally relied on, in extreme cases, to conquer the disorder, 
although it seldom fails to impress its own specific effects 
upon the constitution for a long while, if not for life. Here, 
then, is one well known and indisputable example of the 
Homceopathic principle, that a minute dose will operate in 
quite a different way, and beyond compai-ison more power- 
fully than a large one. But this is not the whole of the 
truth with respect to mercury ; for it is known to salivate 
the workmen who accidentally breathe it in the gaseous 
form, or handle it in the silvering of looking-glasses ; and 
physicians have often preferred to bring on salivation by 
rubbing it into the groins. That sulphur, taken in small 
doses, also enters the system and passes through the pores, 
is another familiar fact, in support of the same principle. 

There are many otiier facts, however, which lead to a 
similar conclusion. Take the case of hydrophobia, the 
most ten-ible of all diseases, and yet produced from the 
very small quantity of the slaver of a mad dog, which can 
be introduced into the trifling wound made by the tooth of 
the animal. But small as it is, it operates in due time by 
entermg the- system. The same is true of the venom of the 
cobra di capello, or of the rattlesnake. In no case, how- 
ever, is the principle more manifest than in the practice of 
vaccination, where a quantity of matter, so minute as to be 
taken on the end of a needle, and only inserted beneath 
the skin, produces such a change, that the individual is be- 
lieved to be made proof against the powerful contagion of 
the small-pox, for life ; supposing this little homoeopathic 
dose to be administered properly. 

But the same fact meets us in other forms elsewhere. 
How small a quantity of morbific matter in the air must 
that be, which produces fall fevers and intei-mittents, in 
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Eome Beasons and countries ; and in others, the yellow fever, 
the cholera, and the plague ? This last is known to be 
comrnunicated even by the garments of a person who has 
been dead for years. Nor is this one whit more strange 
than the common experience of contagion from the mea- 
sles or the scarlet fever. la fine, whenever the agent can 
be so applied as to enter the system through the absorbent 
vessels, or the blood ; the effect must needs be most power- 
ful and abiding. Since, then, the familiar instance of sali- 
vation produced by the small dose of calomel, as well as 
by the absorption of mercury by the skin, or breathing its 
vapor by the lungs, clearly proves the superior force of 
smallntss of quintaty over large, on the principle of absorp- 
tion into the system, it is surely a sufEicient justifleation of 
Hahneminn to saj thit he has thought it reasonable to re- 
giid it as the expression of a general law, instead of a 
specul exception Ft r it is manifestly impossible to show 
why such should be the fact with calomel and sulphur, and 
yet not be equally true with every other medicine. Hence, 
too, the importance which he attaches to the minute sub- 
division ; because it is evident that the more minute the 
particles of medicinal matter may be, the more readily they 
must be taken up by the delicate absorbent vessels — a fact 
which probably explains the admirable effect of mineral 
waters, where the amount of the mineral is so very small, 
but in a state of perfect dilution, flow far this minute- 
ness should be carried, is a question of experiment. Hahne- 
mann may perliaps have carried it to an extravagant extreme ; 
but granting this, it is evident that it is an error on the safe 
side, and therefore it is hardly worth while to cavil at it. 

The next point of attack which the regular Faculty seem 
to think most assailable, is the bomceopathic principle that 
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"like cures like" {similia similibm curantur) ; in other 
words, the medicines which will cure a disease according 
to their system are sucli, that if taken by a man in health, 
they would produce symptoms resembling those of the dis- 
order. The maxim usually held by the established school 
is the reverse, viz., that diseases are cured by their con- 
traries. Here again, however, there seems to be enough of 
acknowledged facts in the older system, to warrant the 
principle of Hahnemann ; or at least to ^rove that it cannot 
be justly charged with absurdity. Thus, cathartics are 
given to cure diarrhcea and dysentery. Emetics are ad- 
ministered in sickness of the stomach. Blisters are applied 
to relieve inflammation of the pleura. Spirits of turpen- 
tine is used in burns. And snow is the best remedy for 
parts that are frozen. But I have already shown, that the 
principle on which medicines operate must always be a 
matter of conjecture, and can only be derived from the 
facts proved -by actual experiments. The mystery of the 
human frame is too profound for the knowledge of any but 
the Creator. That theory is most likely to be right, there- 
fore, with which the facts are in the best agreement ; and 
hence the probability in favor of Hahnemann consists in 
this : that his theory is in accordance with a series of the 
most careful experiments, conducted by himself and his 
friends for forty years together. On that ground, at least, 
it challenges an extraordinary amount of respectful con- 
sideration ; because its author has set the only example, 
since the world began, of a systematic and pereevering 
pm-suit of such an object, through so long and laborious a 
course. The records of these experiments fill several bulky 
volumes, and form a wonderful monument of medical in- 
dustry and devotion. Nor is it possible to reflect on the 
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marked peculiarity that all these experiments were tried on 
Hahnemann and Msfriends, before thej were tried on their 
patients, without a feeling of reverence for the lofty spirit 
of resolution and self-denial which inspired the task ; and a 
strong conviction that nt> theory was ever set foiih with 
more anxious diligence and personal suffering, for the 
attainment of truth and the welfare of humanity. 

I have said thus much, not because I pretend to decide 
between the various medical systems' of our day — since 
such an attempt would be quite out of my province — but as 
a matter of candor and fair impartiality. For myself, I 
regard them all with deep respect ; and am strongly inclined 
to believe that there is a large amount of useful knowledge 
and serviceable practice in every one of them. I see no 
reason to doubt, that as the body may be nomished by a 
great variety of food, so likewise its maladies may be cured 
by a great variefy of treatment. My only object is to 
show why the regular Taculty should regard their rivals 
with indulgence, rather than denounce them with con- 
temptuous asperity. Their position is so strong, that they 
could well afford to be generous. The bitterness of contro- 
versy is never justifiahle even in theological disputes, al- 
though here we have an infallible directory in the Word of 
God, from which it is not lawful for any man to deviate. 
But how much less is this bitterness to be sanctioned in the 
art of medicine, where there can be no revelation claimed 
by any party, and the most careful and learned practitioner 
is so liable to error, owing to the inscrutable and mysterious 
organism of the human frame ? 

Under tliese circumstances, I should be disposed to ad- 
vise the young physician to guard against this second 
r of dreading the term QuMk, whenever he ventures 
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fo judge for himself amongst the various systems around 
him. He has no right, indeed, to adopt wanton changes 
in the old established practice ; nor to condemn or set aside, 
in the humor of capricious rashness, the wisdom of those 
■who are eminent, in the regular schools, for their experience 
and their learning. But neither, on the other hand, has he 
a right to snppose that all true medical knowledge is con- 
fined to the professor's chair, so that every new discovery 
which is not yet endorsed by the Faculty, must be treated 
as a vile and worthless imposition. Kather let him resolve 
to be kind and liberal in his feelings towards all who are 
laboring, like himself, in the great work of alleviating the 
pains and sufferings of our common nature. Let him ex- 
amine their claims with candor and courtesy, ■even if he 
should be obliged to think them utterly mistaken. And 
thus he will be far more likely to keep his own temper of 
mind in the best condition for the acknowledgment of 
truth, and help to infuse a benevolent and just spirit 
amongst the members of his admirable profession. 

There is a third danger which is sure to beset the physi- 
cian, at every age, although the yonng practitioner is 
most likely to feel it, viz., the temptation to stimulate 
the hopes of the patient, by holding out a Mse prospect 
of recovery, until the last energies of nature are prostrated, 
and the hour of dissolution is at hand. The reasons assigned 
for this common act of well-meant deception are plausible. 
It is said that no man can be sure of a fatal result at an 
earlier period, since many eases have occurred where the 
sick man became well, even after the doctor had given him 
up as incurable. Moreover, there are very few patients 
who can bear to be told that they are in danger, without a 
sinking of the spirits, which is a serious obstacle in the way 
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of their restoration. A strong hope, or even faith, that they 
will recover, is itself a powerful medicine, of which the 
physician is not justified in depriving them, a moment 
sooner than he is compelled, by the most stringent neces- 
sity. The same hope is a comfort to their family, and it 
seems cruel to take it away until it can be entertaiiied no 
longer. No one thanks the doctor for being the messenger 
of death ; and hence, in every aspect of the matter, it 
seems that duty to his patients, to their families, and to him- 
self, requires him to keep back the sorrowful information 



I shall not deny that this view of the subject is very 
plausible ; and yet I am qmte persaaded that it is alto- 
gether fallacious, on the double ground of religious and 
worldly duty. This must be apparent, I think, from the 
following considerations. 

I grant, of course, that no physician can be sure of a 
fatal result, until the hour of dissolution is at hand. But it 
is equally true that every disease may prove moi-tal. Why, 
then, does not the physician state, at the beginning of his 
attendance, that although there is good reason to hope for 
a cure, yet it is only known to God whether a cure shall be 
effected ? "Why does he omit all reference to the Supreme 
Disposer, wheu his position gives him the best possible 
opportunity of leading his patient to look upward to the 
Great Physician, in faith and prayer ? For it is certain 
that this is the best frame of mind for the success of medi- 
cal skill, because it is the most free from anxiety, impa- 
tience, and perturbation. And no man who believes in the 
sublime truths of the future life and judgment, can doubt 
that it is the only frame of mind fit for the condition of a 
sinful being, lying on a bed of weakness and pain, from 
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which it is at least possible that he may never rise again, in 
health and vigor. 

But this is not the whole of the question, in a remedial 
point of view. If the physician be, as every physician 
should be presumed in a Christian community, a believer 
in the Gospel, he must be conscious that the whole success 
of his efforts may depend on prayer. And therefore he is 
bound to use that best of medicines, and to remind his pa- 
tient of the duty of using it also. Even infldela themselves 
are aware of the powerful effect of this upon the feelings of 
the sufferer, although they regard it as the product of delu- 
sion. They know how important it is to the recovery of 
their patient, that he should have confidence in the skill 
and faithfulness of his human physician. How vastly more 
important that he should believe himself to be in the hands 
of the Great Physician, whose power is infinite, and whose 
mercy is divine ! 

And the duty is equally plain on the score of temporal 
interest. Every patient should be reminded, at the begin- 
ning, of the possibility of death, that he may .put his worldly 
affairs in order. !For this is the surest way to relieve his 
thoughts, as far as may be, from all anxiety upon the sub- 
ject of his family ; and save him from the risk of leaving 
them in confusion and difficulty, by postponing his arrange- 
ments to the last few hours before the parting struggle. 

It may be said, indeed, that such suggestions do not 
belong to the province of the physician, whose business is 
with the body of his patient, and not with his soul, nor with 
his temporal circumstances. But to this I would reply that 
they belong to the physician, for the very reason that he is 
bound to do his utmost for the body, and knows that so long 
as that body is united to the soul and the mind, the eondi- 
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tion of both must be of high importance to the patient's re- 
covery. No physician neglects to insist on the necessity of 
keeping the sick man quiet, undisturbed by visits or con- 
versation, and free from all mental agitation or excitement. 
So tar, he is right. But why does he not go farther, by re- 
commending that incomparably superior repose and peace, 
■which the sufferer can only find in the calm resignation of 
religious principle ? 

It may be said again, that this course comes rather -within 
the office of the clergyman, and therefore it should be left 
to him exclusively. And I answer, that although it does 
indeed come within tbe office of the clergyman, yet it is 
none the less incumbent on the physician, not as a substi- 
tute fur the minister, nor by using his functions, but at least 
so far as may give the right direction to the patient's 
thoughts and feelings, in reference to his cure. And that 
tl]is should be done by the physician, is the more evident 
from the fact that, in a great majority of eases, he is the 
only person who can do it at all. The clergyman is rarely 
sent for, until hope is nearly extinguished ; and full often, 
his only knowledge of the case comes along with a request 
to attend the funeral. But the physician is present from 
the beginning of the malady. A few words from his lips 
come with peculiar power, far gi-eater, in the case of most 
men, than a long exhortation from the pastor. How easy 
for him, at his firet visit, after having made the usual 
quiries and prescriptions, to say, " My good friend, I trust 
you will do well, and I see no reason to think you in dan- 
ger. But the truth is, that none can foresee the result oJ 
any illness with certainty, except the Great Physician. 
Without His blessing, all that man can do amounts to noth- 
ing. I hope, therefore, that you will put your chief confi- 
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deuce in Him. You will find faith in his goodness, and 
prayer for his mercy, your best medicine." A little counsel 
like this, given in a low voice, but in an aff'eetionate and 
simple way, would be all-sufficient for the occasion ; and it 
might be followed np to any extent which circumstances 
might dictate, though always in'the same cordial and in- 
foiTiial manner, from day to day. And then the physician 
would have no reason to fear any sinking of the sick man's 
spirits, when he was obliged to talk of death, or to suggest 
the settlement of his worldly business; because he would 
have laid the basis of perfect candor from the fiiBt, and his 
course would be understood throughout, as marked by the 
same consistent truth, and the same genuine and kindly in- 
terest for the patient's welfare. 

The system pursued by many, 1 am sony to say, is one 
of the gravest responsibility. For it frequently happens, not 
only that the physician talks to the diseased man precisely as 
if he had no soul, and was not in the hands of any Deity ; 
but that all visitors, — not excepting the clergyman, — are 
denied access to the patient's chamber, by the doctor's di- 
rections ; so that nothing may be said which can alarm the 
. conscience or the fears of the sufferer, until it is too late. If 
the consequences of death, coming in the midst of unrepent- 
ed sin and thoughtless stupidity, be perilous to the hope -of 
the future, is Ae not responsible who was chosen to watch 
over the victim, and who saw the approaching consumma- 
tion, yet would neither give the warning himself, nor advise 
hie patient to send for a Christian minister ? Such a couree 
is only to be justified by the assumption of the infidel, that 
there is no hereafter. But I have already shown that no 
infidel can be an American citizen, in true consistency with 
the Constitution. And I am equally persuaded that no man 
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can be rightly qualified to heal the diseases of the body, 
who neglects or despises its union with the soul. 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 

THE CAHGEKS OF THE EDITOE. 

The range of avocations which make np the complex 
Bystem of civilized and social life, presente no business 
of such extended influence as that of the editor. For his. 
periodical issue is read by thousands, day aifer day; he 
descants upon a larger variety of persons and subjects than 
any other ; and his opinions are received with peculiar re- 
spect from the mass of his i-eaders, tinder the idea that he 
is an organ of public sentiment. It is usually considered to 
be a special privilege that the United States possess so great 
a number of this important class of authors ; and when we 
remember that the newspaper forms the favorite reading of 
young and old, and that very little else is perused by a con- 
siderable proportion of our citizens, it is not easy to exag- 
gerate the result produced by this most popular sort of 
literature. 

And yet, when we come to analyze the matter, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to define that result ; or even to conjecture 
■what its character may be, with respect to the great objects 
of human thought and the true principles of choice and con- 
duct. We open the welcome sheet, in general, under the 
simple impulse of curiosity. Firet, there is the foreign 
news, if there have been any late arrival. Then there is a 
column or more of the proceedings of some public meeting, 
religions, philanthropic, orpohtica!. Presently we have an- 
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other colniim filled with accidents, with calamities, and 
ci-imes. Kext we may come to some remarks of interest to 
the agriculturist ; next, to extensive notices of dramatic and 
muBical performances ; next, to a review of books and pam- 
phlets, the last issues of the teeming press. From this we 
tui-n to the proceedings in Congress and the Legislature, if 
they be in session. After these, our attention is invited to . 
lettei-s from Paris, from London, or some other quarter. 
The markets, the stocks, the shipping intelligence, the new 
inventions, the latest fashions, a horae-race, the watering- 
places, the crops, the weather, with twenty or thirty other 
items of information, fill up the rest ; saving only that a due 
space is always occupied by an editorial, usually about po- 
litical matters, and written, for the most part, with judg- 
ment and ability ; while a fair amount of room is appropri- 
ated to the strains of poetry, to jokes or anecdote ; and — 
especially in the smaller papers of the rural districts — to 
some sentimental or romantic story. 

The tact and skill exhibited in this wonderful variety are 
certainly* surprising; although we know that under the ad- 
mirable system of the division of labor, adopted in the large 
establishments of om- cities, it becomes a thing of almost 
mechanical routine. The object is, of course, to suit, as far 
as possible, the taste of every reader; and this seems to be 
a very proper object, since all the subscribers have equal 
rights, and each is entitled to receive what he would esteem 
as the worth of his money. 

Nevertheless, it is a question not easy to answer. How 
much real benefit is experienced from the perusal of such a 
motley product ! Whether, in point of fact, each reader 
carries away some idea which may enlarge and improve his 
mind ; or whether the very variety does not cause a con- 
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fused joml)ling together of ineongraous topics which inter- 
fere with each otlier, and effectually prevent any from ob- 
taining a sufficient lodgment in the thoughts to make a clear 
impression. And if this last be the fact, another very serious 
qnestion arises, viz., Whether the daily custom of reading 
this confused mass of information has not at least a tenden- 
cy to weaken the common intellect ; leading it off from one 
subject to another, and gradually increasing the difficalty of 
following any train of reflection, until the mind settles down, 
like that of a child, into a kind of impulsiye imbecility ? 

I state the problem, without any intention of solving it. 
It is much more easy to pick flaws in the couree of our 
editors, than to suggest any serious improvement. Cer- 
tainly, on the whole, I have rather been inclined to wonder 
that they do tlieir work so well. And considering that they 
are hound to famish a variety of intelligence which is cal- 
culated for the public taste, by the very character expressed 
in the word Newspaper, I think there is as little ground of 
complaint in the management of those with which I am 
best acquainted, as could possibly be expected under the 
inevitable law of human imperfection. 

That the editorial business, however, has its peculiar dan- 
gers, no one can deny. And tlierefore I shall i 
accordance with my general plan, to offer some s 
on the moral principle which should guide the American 
citizen in conducting it ; since the wide diffusion of its prod- 
ucts and the daily reiteration of its teachings place it in the 
first, if not tlie highest, rank of the influences, which are 
constantly operating on the character and destiny of the 
nation, not only in reference to oui- internal welfare, but in 
the judgment of the world. 

The first of these dangers arises from the temptation erf 
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partj-spirit, from which it is very difficnlt to guard the 
mind of any man standing, as the public editor muBt usu- 
ally stand, in the position of an active leader. In the States 
of ancient Greece, the orators were often called " the watch- 
dogs of the republic," because their voice aroused the peo- 
ple to every peril which, either from without or from within, 
might threaten the common welfare. But this appellation 
may be still more fitly applied to our editors, who rightly 
esteem themselves the guardians of the land. And hence 
arises the duty of guarding against the errors, which are so 
apt to attend the influence of party-spirit. 

Of course, it would be absurd to desire that there should 
be no parties. Wherever there is freedom there must be 
party, because all men cannot think alike on any (question 
of national policy ; and they naturally divide into parties, 
according to the varieties of opinion which attract their 
attention ; and these parties as naturally contend against 
each other for supremacy. To this there can be no objec- 
tion, so long as they strive only for what is honestly be- 
lieved to be the public good, and employ no other means 
but those of fair and open argument. The danger lies in 
the inevitable tendency of party to produce party-spirit — 
that is, a spirit which seeks, in the first place, the triumph 
of the party, and is ready to use for that single end eveiy 
available instrumentality, without the slightest regard to its 
consistency with truth or honor — without ever pausing to 
inquire whether any error in public policy is likely to be so 
fatal in the end, as the adoption of a course which must dig- 
gnst the virtuous and the pure, and poison the moral sense 
of the vast majority. 

Unfortunately, the very system of univei-sal suffrage, 
which forms the glory of our Constitution, has produced the 
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Supposed necessity and the apeciona apology for all the ma- 
chinery of jiarty corruption. There could be no system 
more admirably devised, if every voter were a man of vir- 
tue and intelligence. But the masses of our national popu- 
lation have long been composed of very different materials 
from those of the last century. The influx of foreigners has 
been so great, that in many of our larger cities they nearly 
equal, and in some they even outnumber, the native citizens. 
Thus, by the last census, taken in 1S50, it appears that 



New York conta 


ned 277,752 


native born, and 235,733 forei 


Philadelphia 


28G,34G 


" « 121,699 ' 


St. Ix)iiis 


3B,529 


3B,397 


Milwaakie 


7,181 


12,783 


CincinDati ' 


60,558 


" " B4,541 


New Orleans ' 


50,470 


" " 48,601 ' 



The other cities contain a smaller proportion of forei 
but all have so many as to exert a very strong influence 
over the native population ; and I need hardly say, that, 
however useful and acceptable those foreigners may be in 
other respects, they are generally far better adapted to the 
monarchical countries from which they came, than to the 
republican theory of our political institntions. 

But independently of all speculations about the causes^ 
the/aci is undeniable that universal suffrage can only be 
exercised under some management, by which the intelli- 
gence of tiie few may direct and control the action of the 
many. These few must be men who make politics their 
business, who therefore become the leaders of parties, and 
whose success depends upon the number of votes which 
they can bi'ing into the field. To this end they often rely 
on the prejudices, the passions, and the personal interests 
of their followers, fai- more than on their virtue and intelli- 
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gence, because they consider themselves obliged to take 
hnman nature as it is, and not as it ought to be. And as 
the editore occupy a most important place amongst these 
leaders, — the Press being an essential instrument to the plans 
of each party,— it results, by a species of apparent necessity, 
that they address the people in all the various ways wliich 
are supposed to be most available. 

Hence, party is rarely maintained without party-spirit. 
And party-spirit is the spirit of war, which contends for 
victory, and holds every sti-atageiu to be allowable by which 
victory may be secured. Therefore, the editor, being usu- 
ally the mouthpiece of the i)arty,— or rather, I should 
eay, the mouthpiece of the leadei-s, — is seduced by his posi- 
tion into the whole immorality of the occasion. Truth must 
be sacrificed, if falsehood is more likely to prevail. The 
candidates selected by each party must be systematically 
lauded, and those opposed to it as systematically depreciated, 
by all the arts of unscrupulous ingenuity. Public meetings 
must be gotten up in as many quarters as possible, the res- 
olutions cut and dried, and the speakers drilled beforehand, 
and the whole set foi-th by editorial skill, as if it were the 
spontaneous utterance of the people. Biographical sketches 
must be published, in which the previous life of each can- 
didate is industriously ransacked, to find, on the one side, 
something to praise, and, on the other, something to vilify. 
The party is proclaimed, with its platform or its principle?, 
as if the very existence of the nation depended on its sue-, 
cess ; and every other is denounced, as if it had leagued to- 
gether for the ruin of the country. And the editor, in tlie 
whole, must be the Nestor and the Achilles, wise in council, 
invincible in the field, and always prepared, with argu- 
ments, with sophistry, with inuendo, with sarcasm, with 
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ridicule, with sneers, with predictions, threats, promises, oi* , 
any other iraplenient of available dexterity, to tiiai'shal the 
tiiisty band of thorough partisans to the work of electioneer- 
ing, and leave no eflort untried, tliat may aid in securing 
the expected victory. 

This is lamentable enough, and yet it falls far short of the 
whole practical system of political eormption, which the 
editors themselves charge upon the tactics of party. Thus 
it is averred, on all sides, that bribery is employed to a large 
extent ; that pugilists and ruffians of the lowest stamp are 
hired to intimidate honest and peaceable citizens; that 
votes are received from hundreds and thousands who are 
not legally qualified ; that great numbers of foreigners are 
naturalized, who are unfitted, both by their gross ignorance 
and their lack of moral character, for the duties of an 
American citizen ; that men are brought to the polls from 
the lowest haunts of vice, to give their ballots at the dio- 
tatipn of their leaders ; and that the editors whose party is 
woi'sted in tlie contest, and who complain loudly of tlie cor- 
ruption of their antagonists, are never honest enough to 
confess their own. 

The evil of this state of things is manifest, and the con- 
sequences must be ultimately deplorable, if no remedy can 
be applied in time. Already it is well known, that the 
most pure and enlightened men throughout the nation are 
disgusted, and keep themselves aloof from politics, beeanse 
.they cannot descend to the management which is thought 
necessary to success. Already it is confessed, that the per- 
sons elected to ofBce are rarely taken from the class, on 
whose principles and patriotism the people might fairly 
rely. The golden age of the Kepublic, if there was ever 
such a period, seems to have gone out with Washington ; 
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and the age of silver has gone after it, and the age of brass 
is now iTiiining its rapid coui-se, to be followed by the age 
of iron. But the editors of the land are the most deeply 
involved, by their talenta and position, in the management 
of our democratic machinery ; and it lies mainly with them 
to reforai the existing abuees, supposing that reform be 
possible. Alas ! it may be impossible. The only real basis 
of our universal suffrage is in the virtue and intelligence of 
the citizens, united in support of the Constitution and the 
laws, under the sanction of the Christian religion. If that 
be secure amongst the great body of our people, there is no 
government on earth so strong as our repubbc. But if it 
fail, its place cannot long be supplied by the schemes of 
political expediency. A corrapt monarchy may hold to- 
gether for a long season, because it combines in one head 
the elements of interest and power. A corrupt aristocracy 
may endure, if the rulere be wise enough to see that their 
safety depends upon their union. But a cormpt republic 
has no substitute for lost virtue. There, the people are the 
sovereign, and there is no ruling power except it be in ac- 
cordance with their will. We have no throne to reverence, 
besides the throne of God. We have no hereditary nobles, 
identified, by their vast possessions and their titles of honor, 
with the preservation of law and order. We have no es- 
tablished Church, to act as a potent bond of conservatism. 
We have no standing anny sufficient to put down the popu- 
lar discontent, because with us, every citizen is a soldier. 
There is nothing on which we can rely, therefore, if we lose 
our reverence for the Constitution and the laws. And there 
is nothing able to secure that reverence, if we lose the sense 
of religious obligation. For it is this which gives a stan- 
dard to virtue. It is this which bestows validi^ on the 
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oath of allegiance, the oath of office, and the oath of 
justice; thus bringing the conscience of each individiaal 
under direct subordination to the supreme Grovemment of 
heaven. 

But although I confer that there is more than enough, in 
the present condition of oar country, to fill the thoughtful 
mind with gloomy apprehension, yet it is not the part of 
any good citizen to despair of the republic. Kather let vs 
look the evil in the face, hke men of principle and courage ; 
and see if there be not some practical mode of action, 
suited to our habits, by which, under favor of Providence, 
a better and a purer system might be attained. 

The editors of our newspapers, as I have shown, are the 
clafis whose business calls them to be, pre-eminently, the 
guardians of the republic. Through them, above all others, 
the citizens of our land receive their general ideas, es- 
pecially with regard to the discharge of their political 
duties. If the editors were always right, therefore, it is 
manifest that the people could not be wrong. ' And hence, 
the great desideratum, in my opiaion, is to adopt some plan, 
by which those whose chosen function it is to govern the 
public, may first learn how to govern themselves. 

Suppose, then, that this vastly important class were to 
become voluntanly organized into ft regular society ; the 
editors of each State holding a convention once a year, and 
electing delegates to a general convention of the editorial 
fraternity from ali the States in the Union, to he assembled 
once in every four years, for the following purposes : 

1, That the State convention of editors should nominate 
those candidates for all the officers of that State, which they 
shall think worthy of being elected by the people ; not con- 
fining the choice, however, to one name, but always select- 
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ing two or three from those who have the largest number 
of votes as the fittest candidates. 

3. That the convention shall establish the laws of edi- 
torial justice and propriety ; forbidding all unfair manage- 
ment, bribeiy, and corruption ; enjoining courtesy, modera- 
tion, and sti'ict regard to truth ; and censuring or expelling 
from the convention, if need be, every editor who is shown 
to have abused his ofiice, by prol'aneness or venality. 

3, Tliat the convention shall recognize the profession of 
an editor according to its real dignity, as the guardian and 
conservator of the public welfare ; pledged to raise and 
purify the morals and habits of the citizens, and support tlie 
honor, peace, and permanent interests of the whole Union. 

i. That the convention shall freely discuss all questions 
involved in the range of editorial duty ; not infringing upon 
the liberty of speech or sentiment, but seeking, by a free 
interchange of views, to promote the cause of truth, and 
strengthen each meaibcr in his efforts to sustain it. 

5. And lastly, that the general convention of editors, 
holden in every fourth year, shall nominate, in like manner, 
the candidates for the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, setting forth two or three names for each, to be pre- 
sented to the people : the same rules being laid down, and 
the same range of subjects being open to discussion, as in 
the editorial convention of the State. 

The effects of such a plan, as it seems to my humble 
judgment, would be highly beneficial. And some of these 
I shall proceed to specify. 

It has been already granted that the exercise of univei-sal 
suffrage demands, of necessity, the agency of a compara- 
tive few, as leaders for the many. The business of nomi- 
nating the candidates must therefore be done by a small 
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number of managers, aud to this there can be no reason- 
able objection. Eiit yet, since this is, evidently, a most 
important work, it ought to be done by a known and re- 
sponsible body; insteadof being, asnow, the dictate of secret 
and transient cliques, whose preparatory movements are 
shrouded in mystery, and open to grave suspicion. There 
is no class of citizens so well qualified for this work, as the 
• editors of the public press, because it is their express busi- 
ness to watch the course of prominent individuals, and to 
keep a constant eye upon every thing connected with the 
general welfare. And therefore the nominations made by 
them, in a regular convention, would be entitled to more 
■weight than those produced in the ordinary way ; and be 
far less liable to the reproach of inti'igne and corruption. 

The plan proposed would have the further advantage of 
relieving the community from almost all of the troublesome 
and costly excitement, which now produces such a periodi- 
cal fever through the land ; calling thousands away from 
their business and their homes to attend political meetings, 
and multiplying tenfold the expense and the annoyance 
which the proper exercise of the elective franchise requires. 
For although the convention of editors would not by any 
means prevent or destroy the existence of parties, and 
therefore the candidates recommended would represent 
their respective parties as truly as they now do, yet the ten- 
dency of the plan would be to soften the asperity of party 
spirit, and counteract that violence and extravagance which 
are the chief support of political excitement, and thus leave 
the citizens to prepare for the election day by a sober use 
of their own judgment, in quietness and peace. 

Chiefly, however, I should anticipate, from these edito- 
rial conventions, a large advance in the wisdom, the con- 
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scientioiisness, and the purifying influence of this most im- 
portant profession. I believe that, as a class, they have no 
Buperiors in talent, intelligence, and genuine patriotism. 
But tiiey stand too much alone, to be felt as a real power 
in the republic. Each man, although a person of conse- 
quence in his own particular circle, is too apt to be a tool 
in the handa of party leaders ; compelled to take their judg- 
ment, even though far inferior to his own. And therefore 
I should desire that our editors might rise to their true level, 
by the strength of association. In mutual council, they 
would gather knowledge, system, and confidence, for their 
high office, as guardians of the country, and insti-uctore of 
the people. The loftier and more generous spirits amongst 
them, would give tone to the character of the whole. They 
would leam to stand by each other, as an immovable pha- 
lanx, in support of religion and morality, the Constitution 
and the laws, against the inroads of fanatical "hypocrisy, 
popular licentiousness, and venal corruption. And the re- 
Bolvea of their assembled wisdom, sustained by each sepa- 
rate press, would become not only a sure dependence of 
virtue and intelligence throughout our own land, but a 
bright example in the sight of the civilized world, worthy 
of admiring imitation. 

I have occupied more space than I anticipated, in the 
discussion of this topic ; but yet I may not conclude without 
a brief notice of some other dangere which beset the editor 
of the newspaper, and against which a conscientious man 
is bound to he carefully on his guard. 

It is said to be a frequent practiee to have an advertise- 
ment published as an editorial, by paying an extra price. 
And it is well worth the difference to the advertiser, be- 
cause he is not only sure that hk puff will be read, but that 
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the public will have far more faith in his claims to their 
confidence, when they see that the editor has become a 
volunteer, as they suppose, in this spontaneous commenda- 
tion. 

But this practice is certainly to be condemned, on the 
plain gronnd of deception. The editor takes his money for 
allowing the advertiser to obtain business hj false pretences. 
He tells the innocent public that he approves what he haa 
never examined. He sells an opinion which he haa not 
formed, and he is paid for what he knows to he a fabncar 
tion. True, he doubtless thinks it a very innocent deceit. 
He gains his profit. The advertiser flourishes in his busi- 
ness. And there is no harm done. But there is always 
haiTU done when gain is made by any sort of imposition. 
It is encouraging evil in the party who pays for the fraud, 
and it is a wound to the moral sense of the editor. 

Another danger lies in wait for the proprietors of our 
city papers, which is of serious importance. I allude to the 
common custom of using a large part of the Christian Sab- 
bath in printing the issue for Monday morning ; thereby de- 
priving the workmen of their religious privileges without 
any real necessity, and breaking the laws of God and man. 
Certainly, the proprietors might at least adopt the Paritan 
mode, of making the Sabbath begin on Saturday, at sunset, 
and ending it at sunset on the following day. And even if 
the Monday's paper were a few hoars later, it would be no 
real loss to the reader; nor can I believe that the public 
would fail to approve the act, if all the city editors should 
meet together, and resolve that their printing-offices should 
be closed entirely during that consecrated time when man 
is commanded to cease from his lahor, 

J shall notice but one more danger which demands grave 
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eofisideration from all our joumaliets, namely, the danger 
incaiTed by the publication of police reports, scandalous 
trials, and other articles, which are unfit to be read in the 
family circle, and improper at all times for the eyes of 
youth. The defence set np for this portion of our news- 
paper information, is that the public have a right to expect 
it, and complain if it be omitted. But I deny the first pai-t 
of the proposition, and doubt the second. The public have 
no right to a bind of intelligence which cannot possibly do 
good to any one, and is likely to do serious evil to the lising 
generation. And although there may be "a portion of the 
public who would complain of its omission, yet I cannot 
doubt that the pvUie at large would not merely approve 
the change, but approve it cordially. 

The same argument applies to the publication of all idle 
jests upon the ministera of God, all witticisms upon the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, and all light, irreverent, and profane ex- 
pressions, calculated to raise contempt, or infuse the spirit 
of infidelity, towards the Gospel of the Saviour. These of- 
fencea against the true principles of editorial duty are not 
unusual, I am sorry to say, even where the best principles 
are generally inculcated. It is not that I arn opposed to 
genuine wit or humor. I can see no possible objection to 
an innocent laugh, whether it be excited over the columns 
of a newspaper, or in the occasional sallies of the social cir- 
cle. But the laugh cannot be innocent, which wounds the 
feelings of a Cliristian heart And wit and humor should 
never be tolerated, when they invade the sense of modesty, 
or the sanctity of religion. 

Much more might be added upon this copious theme, but 
that I must hasten onwards to the remaining topics of my 
humble volume. I would only add, in concluding my re- 
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marks upon the editorial profession, tliat no one can bold it 
in higher respect than I do, or attach to its proper exercise 
a larger measure of importance. Let those who belong to 
it only understand the true dignity and extended influence 
of their office, and then they will seldom fail to discbarge 
it wisely. Let them remember that they are not merely 
An:ierican Citizens, partners in the republic, and thus far 
bound to do their share for the general good ; but that they 
are under a special responsibility from the very nature of 
their chosen avocation, which mates them the guardians 
of the national welfare, the daily instructors of the pablio 
mind, and the regular organs of the public sentiment. In 
their multifarious energy, nothing escapes them. They un- 
dertake to advise, direct, and censure every other class in 
the community, from the President, the Houses of Congress, 
the govemoiB, legislatures, jTidges, lawyers, and physicians, 
down to tlie scavengers who clean the sti-eets. They do not 
confine themselves to things secular, but favor the nation 
with frequent rebukes of the ministers of God, and look 
sharply after the teachers of religion. They pronounce 
upon the merits of books and literature. The stage and the 
concert^room are under their established pati'onage. Sculp- 
toi-s, artists, musicians, architects, orators, share the benefits 
of their comprehensive stewardship. Commerce and man- 
,ufactures, discoveries and inventions, all the natural sci- 
ences, all the useful or ornamental arts, come under their 
notice. Their praise is at least a pleasant substitute for 
fame, and their censure is dreaded as if it were the pass- 
port to infamy. In fine, there is not belonging to this world 
so manifold, so difRisive, so penetrating, so active an insti- 
tution as the newspaper press. Oh ! how great should be 
the wisdom, how pure the patriotism, how lofty the princi- 
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plea of those wiio guide its energy ! How worthy of all 
honor are the editors who reach the mark of their vocation I 
And how safe would be the destiny of our favored country, 
if the guardians of its welfare did not themselves too often 
lead it astray ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DAN0EE8 OF THE MDJTSTEE OF THE GOSPEL. 

I NEED hardly say that among the various avocations 
which are open to the American citizen, the highest, in its 
own nature, is that of the minister of religion. All the 
rest ai-e usefui, estimable, and important. But this trans- 
cends them, as far as the welffire of time is surpassed by 
the happiness of eternity. Looking no further, however, 
than the interests of the present life, it is certain that the 
laws and principles, which guard our earthly rights and en- 
join our worldly duties, rest upon religion as their basis. 
Deprived of this, we could derive no advantage from the 
spu-itual element of our nature. The true nobility and 
glory of our bemg would be lost. The intellect and the 
body might remain, but their powers would sink into bru- 
tishness. The conscience would be utterly blotted out, and 
we should have no foundation left for morality and virtue. 
Hence, as I have already shown, the Constitution, the 
laws, and the entire fabric of society ai-e protected hy reli- 
gion. Take away religion, and you destroy the oath of 
allegiance, the oath of office, and the whole administration 
of justice. For the oath is the religious bond, involving a 
direct appeal to God, and demanding our assent by a ref- 
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erence to the future judgment, which awaits every soul be- 
fore the tribunal of the great Kedeemer, The result ia 
manifest, that the ministers of religion are an indispensable 
order of men in every civilized community ; because all the 
rights, the duties, the peace, the enjoyment, and the secu- 
rity of that community depend on the maintenance of I'di- 
gious principle. 

My object in these remarks is not to exalt the ministerial 
profession beyond its true limit of social, legal, and politi- 
cal value. I shall say nothing here, tiierefore, of the rela- 
tion of the minister to the life beyond the grave, I leave 
untouched the precious work of conversion and sanetiflca- 
tion in the heart, and the ineffable peace and joy of the 
sincere believer. For it has been my purpose, from the 
first, to confine myself to the connection which religion 
beai-s, of necessity, to the citizen ; and to the rules of truth, 
justice, and morality which concera the individual man 
and the public welfai-e, in this lower world. Under this 
aspect of the question, I regard the minister as an import- 
ant member of the State, because he belongs to a profession 
which is absolutely indispensable to the framework of so- 
ciety ; and as such, he has not only his rights to claim, and 
his duties to perform, but he has also many dangers in his 
path, worthy of special consideration. 

1. The first of these, and one that is very common, is the 
danger of disoourageinent. Foi' the most part, in om: day, 
the Christian minbter does not find a fair measure of ap- 
preciation, as an essential inember of the hody poliUc. Men 
in general are strangely blind to the vast importance of re- 
ligion, in the preservation of their social privileges. They 
respect the lawyer ; they reverence the judge ; they honor 
the physician ; they envy the wealthy merchant ; they 
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worship the military hero and the successful politician ; but 
they look down upon tiie Christian minister as a person of 
Bmall weight in the community ; totally forgetting that if it 
were not for the work of such as he, tliere would soon be 
no judge, no lawyer, no learned physician, no rich mer- 
chant, no popular statesman, no secunty for property or 
life, no civilized community. They do not stop to think 
that all they value in this mortal state is the product of 
Christianity. They do not reflect tliat throughout the whole 
world, wherever Christianity is not, there is neither liberty 
in union with law, nor pure morality, nor high intelligence, 
nor literary culture, nor elevated civilization. They forget 
that our own anceatoi-s in ancient Britain, Ireland, Gaul, and 
Germany, were barbarian savages in the days of the apos- 
tles ; and that it was Christianity which raised their poster- 
ity from their deep degradation. And they do not reflect 
that if the ministers of Christ should all abandon them, 
the whole fabric of society would soon go back to barbarism 
again. 

Of course, the Christian minister is prepared to a consid- 
erable degree, by the very language of his divine Master, 
for this marvellous stupidity and thoughtlessness of the 
world around him. And yet, he is exposed to the danger 
of discouragement, when, "as often happens, he is called 
to struggle witli cold indifference and neglect — when even 
in his own peculiar circle, there is but little interest in his 
labors — when even his own people seem to grudge the mis- 
erable suppoi-t doled ont fur his necessary maintenance — 
when every other business in the community is better paid 
and more regarded, than that which is the very safeguard 
of the whole. But still, he must endure it for the sake of 
Him who spent His life in doing good to His enemies, in 
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the midst of ingratitnde and pereeciition. He must endure 
it for the sake of the few, who value what the majority de- 
spise. And he wiU endure it, if he leans upon the strength 
which is promised to his weakness ; and rememhers how 
much more was done and suffered in the Gospel ministry 
by thousands of his predecessor, all worthier and holier 
than he, 

2. The second danger of the Christian minister is fear : 
not the fear of God, which is always an incentive to duty, 
bnt " the fear of man which bringeth a snare"— the fear of 
giving offence to the wealthy and the worldly portion of 
his congregation. Tlie virtue of courage is in high honor 
among mankind. Bnt there is no kind of courage so lofty 
in its own nature, as the moral courage required to speak 
the truth, when that truth is almost sure to excite dislike 
and opposition. Yet here, too, the faithful minister must 
not falter. He may be called to suffer for his honest sin- 
cerity. Enemies may be i-oused, and timid friends may de- 
sert him. But he knows that there is an Almighty arm 
raised for his protection, and that the end will be victory 
and peace. 

3. The third danger is of an opposite character, and 
Bpi-ings from presumption. This is an ordinary companion 
of ministerial success and popularity, when uncommon tal- 
ents, united to a bold physical temperament, gain a power- 
ful influence in the community ; and the admired orator is 
followed by crowds, and becomes intoxicated by the incense 
of extravagant praise and adulation. Happily for the in- 
terests of religion, such cases are not numerous : and hap- 
pily for the individual, the season of his giddy exaltation 
rarely exceeds a few years, and then the delusion passes 
away. But while it lasts, the peril is imminent that he 
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may be misled into serious error, and bring reproach upon 
himself, and on the sacred cause committed to his care. 

These remarks must suffice, liowever, on the general dan- 
gers of the Christian minister, simply considered as it re- 
spects his relations to society. But there are other dangers 
ai-ising out of a confused and mistaken view of his position 
as a member of the body politic, invested with all the rights 
and pledged to all the duties of an American citizen. And 
it may be well to examine both sides of this question, which 
is regarded in very opposite aspects by the world at large. 

On the one hand, it is said that the Christian minister 
. has nothing to do with the affairs of this life, beyond the 
supply of his personal and domestic wants, and the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society. He must be so entirely occu- 
pied with the duties of his sacred calling, that he can have 
no judgment entitled to any weight in business, and espe- 
cially in politics. His avocation lies in the care of men's 
sonls, which is quite enough for his time and attention. 
The care of their bodies, the rules of trade, the principles 
of law, the rights of property, and the conduct of govei-n- 
ment, are all matters with which he has no concern ; and 
if he meddles with them, he should be rebuked as an un- 
authorized intruder, • 

On the other side, we are told that the Christian minis- 
ter has the same right with others, in all that belongs to 
the interests of humanity. That his education and position 
in the community qualify him for a correct judgment on 
the whole business of life, at least so far as regards general 
principles. That he may introduce at his discretion any 
secular topic in the pulpit, which he thinks himself capable 
of discussing, with advantage to his people or the public at 
large. That if circumstances call for his sei-vices in the 
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line of politics, he is authorized to lay down his ministerial 
office altogether, and go to the legislature or to Congress. 
That he may even march at the head of a military troop, 
in the defence of his country. And, in fine, that there is 
no difference between his duties as a citizen and those of 
any other Christian, since the law of the Gospel is precisely 
the same for the pastor and the flock. 

Between these two extremes, truth, aa it seema to me, 
would adopt a medium. I have already shown that the 
ministers of religion are an essential order in every civilized 
State. And this, in a republic, would seem to require that 
each member of that order must be a citizen ; because if he 
be not, he is free from the duty of allegiance, and does not 
stand on equal ground with others. Moreover, if— as ia 
usually the case, and always ought to be — he was a citizen 
before he was or<^ined, it is certain that there ia nothing 
in ordination which takes the rights of citizenship away. 
He has become an ambassador for Christ, indeed ; and the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world. But Christ is not a 
foreign Potentate, whose service is incompatible with the 
sei-vice of our government. On the contrary, He is the 
Spiritual Sovereign of all the earth, and embraces the 
whole under his supreme dominion. In. precise accord- 
ance with this, we find St. Paul claiming to be a native of 
Tarsus and a citizen of Pome, notwithstanding he was an 
Apostle. 

The ministerial office, therefore, interferes with no man's 
rights as a citizen, save only that it modifies the exerciss of 
those rights by placing them in strict subordination to his 
higher duty, AH his conduct must be regidated, hence- 
forth, by this rule of consistency ; because he cannot depart 
from it without a violation of the special vows which bound 
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him to his epiritual vocation. He is no longer free to act, in 
all respects, as he might have lawfully acted, if those vows 
had not been taken. He has accepted a commission as an 
ambassador for Christ, and is obliged to sustain that charac- 
ter in al] his public services. And therefore if he voluntarily 
lays aside or abandons his sacred commission, in order to 
become a member of Congi-ess, a Governor, or an oificer un- 
der any earthly authority, he certainly seems guilty of a con- 
tempt towards the majesty of the Kedeemer, and I do notsee 
how be can be excused. 

On this groimd of consistency I should be obliged to een- 
sm-e the ordained minister, who misused the pulpit, and 
profaned the Lord's Day, by declaiming on any subject not 
connected with the Gospel; no matter how useful to the 
people or the public his opinions might otherwise be. For 
that is the day and, there is the place where be is bound to 
appear as the ambassador of Christ ; and he has no right to 
employ his official powers in a cause for which they were 
not conferred, nor to use the Lord's house and the Lord's 
Day in a service for which they were not intended. Such 
acts of desecration show a want of proper reverence for the 
established order of religion, and savor not a little of the 
character of sacrilege. 

In ail other respects, however, when the rights and duties 
of the citizen in nowise conflict with the paramount duties 
of the minister, there can be no good reason assigned for 
de^jriving him of their exercise ; provided always that tliis 
exercise be in perfect harmony witli his ' sacred oliice, and 
yield no worthy cause of offence ,to intelligent Christian 
people. For this is the precept of the apostle, " Give no 
offence in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed." 
And there is a certain rule of congruity to be observed in 
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obedience to this maxim, which no minister can disregard 
withont danger to bis proper influence. 

"When St, Paul labored with his hands in tent-making, 
for example, he was not acting inconsistently ; because he 
did it for his neccssaiy support, and still continued to preach 
the Gospel. And when he assumed the office of director 
during the storai and shipwreck at Malta, though it was a 
secular matter with which he had no official concern, ha 
was not acting inconsistently ; because it was done in the 
service of humanity, with faith and prayer. But we do not 
find him meddling with matters of war and bloodshed, nor 
counselling slaves to kill their raastere, nor kindling the 
flames of rebellion, nor exhorting the citizens to the strife 
of battle, nor exciting a mob to resist the law. Por he re- 
membered that he was the ambassador of the Prince of 
Peace, and, like his divine Master, he commanded his dis- 
ciples to yield rather than strive, — not to " oppose evil with 
evil, but to overcome evil with good." 

Tiie minister of Christ, then, is a citizen of the republic, 
oaving a right to do all things which other citizens may 
lawfully do, with this condition — that they be not incon- 
BJstent with the superior duties of his sacred character. He 
is at liberty to give his judgment on every question which 
concerns the welfare of the republic, like any other citizen, 
if he have the requisite knowledge and wisdom for the 
task, and his design be perfonned in the spirit which be- 
comes his office to promote " peace and good-will towards 
men." He may advise and counae! all classes of society to 
Buch a course in secular affairs, as shall be best calculated 
for their temporal and eternal prosperity. He may give hia 
vote quietly for his favorite candidates, and state his rea- 
sons when required. He may deliver an occasional lecturo 
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on history, morals, science, or the arts. He may lay down 
general principles to statesmen, lawyers, merchants, teach- 
evs, and physicians.- He may dispense medicine to the 
poor, and exert himself to build schools, and hospitals, and 
colleges. But iu all that he does, his ministerial character 
mnst suifer no violence. The spirit of the Gospel, which is 
peace and love, must preside over the whole. The para- 
mount obligations of an ambassador of Christ must never he 
set aside or forgotten. And thus he will find it practicable 
to unite the dghts and duties of an American citizen, with 
his oifice in the Church ; and furnish a proof to the world 
that " godliness is profitable for all tilings, having promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come." 
But still, in all this, there is danger; because mankind 
are rarely willing to acknowledge the capacity of any one 
to be useful in a variety of services, and he can seldom be 
regarded with respect, out of the line of his profession. 
Kor can we wonder at tliis, when we reflect upon the fact, 
that the ministerial office is quite enough to occupy the 
time and thoughts of any ordinary individual. It is not, 
therefore, without some reason, that men are reluctant to 
admit a combination of knowledge and energy which is 
quite ont of the common track of human experience. And 
hence, though such an accident may sometimes occur, it is 
very apt to be regarded not merely with surprise, but with 
incredulity. A few may possibly admire, but the major 
part will be far more likely to censure ; taking it for granted 
that the effort and industry demanded as the condition of 
success in any one department, cannot be divided among 
several without a certainty of failure ; and that the attempt 
to know many things is sure to result in knowing nothing 
welL 
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I doubt not, therefore, that the safest mle for the minis- 
ter of the Gospel was laid down by the apostle Paul, when 
he said, " I determined to know nothing else among you 
bot Jesus Christ, and Him crucified." It is the best and 
the -wisest course in every calling, that the talents and en- 
ergies of the individual should be so devoted to his chosen 
business as to attract no public notice in any thing else, at 
least until his ability in this is placed beyond the risk of 
uncertainty. Bat this course seems especially .imperative 
on the clergyman, whose office conalsfa not only in securing 
the highest privileges for the present life, but also in a 
preparation for the life to come. Hence, no measure of suc- 
cess can warrant the ceasing of his labors ; and even old 
age itself should show how the infirmity of the body may 
exist along with the growing ardor of the soul. 

SiTch, then, is the general rule. Like all other general 
rules, it may have its exceptions. Yet if the well-known 
maxim be true, that the exception proves the nile, it will be 
found pre-eminently true, to a far wider extent and for a 
much more important class of reasons, in the work of the 
ministry. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ON THE DOMESTIC EELATIONS. 

From the large range of business, in its variotis aspects, 
it is time to pass onward to the far more interesting topic 
of the domestic relations, for the sake of which the Ameri- 
can citizen usually toils with the most constant diligence. 
To the great majority, there is no incentive bo steady and 
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BO Bure as the necessity of providing for the family, which 
Providence has made dependent on the indnsby of the 
husband and the father. The welfare of that family forms 
the most precious motive which stimulates exertion. In the 
circle of home centers the little world of comfort and en- 
joyment which fills the heart. For it he is ready to labor, 
to struggle, to suffer, to endure disappointments, vexations, 
losses, contests, poverty, and pain. He lives for it, rather 
than for himself; and only realizes the value of life in pro- 
portion as he can secure its peace and prosperity. 

But it is not the fatlierand the husband alone, who has a 
deep stake in tlie domestic relations. For, the family is the 
firet and most effective training school for all the duties of 
society ; and on it depends, in the vast majority of cases, the 
character which stamps the future coui-se of the individual, 
Nothing therefore can be more essential to the American 
citizen than a true appreciation of the mutual connection 
between the husband and the wife, the parent and the child, 
the teacher and the pupil, the master and the servant. The 
whole process of education belongs to the same comprehen- 
sive range ; and the entire man, spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, is moulded by its powerful influence, either 
for good or evil. 

The vast extent and importance of the principles which 
should regulate the domestic relations may be further 
shown, by the impossibility of finding, in this world, any 
substitute. There is no remedy for the misery of a disor- 
derly and ill-governed family, in wealth, in .honor, or in 
fame. And he whose home is not happy, whatever may be 
the measure of his success in the other objects of life, has 
lost the dearest prize of his eartldy labor. 

The consideration of the numerous questions, which arise 
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under this prolific branch of rights and duties, will require 
several distinct divisions : and the natural order of the sab- 
ject presents, in the flret place, the inquiry, whether youth 
is the proper season for entering into the matrimonial state, 
to which I shall devote the remainder of this chapter. 

It is common, in our days, to consider early marriages as 
imprudent and even unjustifiable. Physicians condemn 
tliem on the ground, that the constitutions of the parties are 
not sufflciently mature to produce a healthy and vigorous 
offspring. Economists condemn them, because young men 
are rarely in circumstances which will bear the expense. 
Many others condemn them, because they see so much dis- 
appointment and trouble arising out of matrimony, when 
the wedded pair are deficient in sense and true principle, 
that they naturally conclude it to be far better to postpone 
this most serious of all relations until a riper age of experi- 
ence and discretion. And there are not a few who are dis- 
posed to prefer the freedom of a single life, as far less liable 
to suffering and sorrow. 

But all these reasons seem to me of little weight, when 
opposed to the manifest designs of Providence, the general 
authority of Scripture, and the instincts and affections im- 
planted in the human heart. With respect to the first ob- 
jection, the pliysicians know peifectly well that the delay 
of marriage is no safeguard against the fearful risks of youth- 
ful licentiousness ; which are not only fatal to the strength 
of the constitution, but often lay the foundation for the 
most terrible diseases, and thus doom the unhappy offspring 
of a late marriage to an inheritance of debility and prema- 
ture decay. Nature points to eai-ly marriage as the true 
normal condition of our race ; and experience proves it to 
be the best practical pi-otection of health, of rea-:onabla 
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continence, and of sound morality. We find, according- 
ly, that the people of Israel held this to be a settled mle, 
in pnrenance of the divine law laid down in the beginning. 
We see the apostle Paul, also, notwithstanding his indi- 
vidual preference of celibacy, establishing tlie same prac- 
tice, where he saith : " Let every man have his own wife, 
and let every woman have her own hnsband."* This is 
further confirmed by his emphatic declaration, " Marriage 
is honorable in al!."t And the design of the Creator is 
wonderfully manifested to this day from the well-known fact 
ascertained by the published statistics of ali civilized na- 
tions, that the males and the females born in every country 
are almost precisely equal in number. What general 
inaxim of human society can be more fully proved than 
this, when the voice of religion, the results of experience, 
and the fixed order of divine Providence, concur so har- 
moniously in the same conclusion? 

The\ second objection, namely, that early marriage is to 
be avoided " because young men are rarely in circumstances 
which will bear the expense," is doubtless more operative in 
a multitude of instances. This, however, when fairly ex- 
amined, will be found to be only true, through the prevar 
lence of those luxurious and effeminate habits, which are 
hostile not merely to marriage, but to all the solid comforts 
and sober virtues of life. If our young women were edu- 
cated in the love and practice of domestic labor, with a 
wise contempt of the costly ornaments of fashion, and a 
fixed determination to disregard the notions of the vain 
and silly society around them, devoted to the rules of duty, 
and the peaceful enjoyments of home, there would be no 
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ground left to fear the expense of earlj marriage. Tor or 
the true theory of wedlock, the wife would be a help and 
not a hindrance, earning her appropriate share of all temr 
poral necessaries, and cheerfully resigning the poor ambi- 
tion of being a fine lady, for the far higher praise of being 
an associata ia the work as well as in the pleasures of her 
husband. And thus it would be found perfectly practicable 
to have a home and raise a family, on a smaller income, 
than a majority of our single men now throw away on 
boarding-houses, with the adjuncts of amusement and 



That this is no impracticable notion, is sufficiently demour 
strated by the facts which are notorious amougsKall ob- 
servers. The laboring class are usually married in early 
Jife, and contrive to live and raise up large i'amilies, upon 
an income of two or three hundred dollars a year. How 
is this % Simply because the wife works in her sphere as 
hard as her husband, and they are content with the reasona- 
ble comforts, without the idle superfluities of life. 

But this kind of argument, I am aware, would revolt my 
readers. They repel, at once, the idea of living on a level 
with the vulgar, the uneducated, the unenlightened mass, 
which constitutes the lower orders of society. Let me ask 
their attention, then, to the condition of the clergy, whose 
salaries, on a general average throughout the land,, do not 
exceed six hundred dollars. Yet these men are usually 
married early. They are educated, often highly. Their 
wives are educated, and quite equal, in refinement of in- 
tellect and manners, to the best standard of society. And 
these, too, contrive to live and train up a numerous off- 
spring. How? By the same management preciselj'. They 
dispense with superfluities. They do their own domestic 
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work. They help themselves and each other. They teach 
their cliildren to do their share of the common lahor. And 
thiis, by a well-regulated system of economy, by diligent 
industry, and by limiting their expenses to what is stnctly 
necessary for the decent comforts of life, tliey accomplish 
what our objector holds to be simply impossible, without 
descending, at once, to the lowest level of the community. 

This class of facts, then, is conclnsive of the question. 
If any young man be afi'aid of an early marriage, on, ac- 
connt of the expense, or the possible degradation of the ed- 
ncated lady whom he might choose for his companion, let 
him reflect upon the condition of the clergy, on the hraad 
average of actual experience, and he will see that the diffi- 
culty lies not in the subject itself, but in the perverted no- 
tions and habits of fashionable society. And then, if the 
maiden of his choice be a true woman, and if he frankly 
state the amount of his income, and leave it to her option 
whether she will submit to the necessaiy lahore of wedded 
life, and do as much on her part as he expects to do on liis, 
he will find her ready and willing to make the sacrifice, in 
the performance of her duty. It may be, indeed, that he 
will be disappointed. She may refuse to give up her 
wi'etched slavery to frivolity, luxury, and ease ; and resolve 
only to accept him when he is able to support her in idle- 
ness and vanity. But if so, let him thank Providence 
for his escape ; and be gtateful that he is not tied for life 
to one of those unhappy specimens of modern education, 
who are utterly unfit for the sacred relations of wife or 
mother. 

The 'third objection to early mai'riages arises from the 

results wiiich observation presents in too many instances, 

- "wiiere trouble and misery attend the matrimonial state, be- 
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cause the wedded pair are deficient in sense and true prin- 
ciple. The remedy for this, however, is not to be found in 
the postponement of marriage ; since it would usually be 
Been that the party or parties in fault needed a far more 
serious improvement of character, than the mere lapse of 
time could have supplied. If the husband or the wife be 
foolish or unprincipled, they cannot bo expected to live 
happily together, whether they be old or yonng. And it 
would be the height of absurdity to suppose that age alone 
could supply the want of sense or virtue. 

The remaining class of objectors, who abjure matrimony 
altogether, because they tJiink that the freedom of celibacy 
is far more exempt from suffering and soitow, stand so di- 
rectly opposed to religion, reason, and sound morality, that 
there is no need of argument to manifest their error. But 
here we must make a distinction. I allude only to those 
wild and radical innovators, who declaim against wedlock 
on the ground of its supposed despotism and unnatural re- 
straints ; and contend for the fancied superiority of a pro- 
miscuous intercourse, to be continued no longer than it 
might suit the caprice of personal inclination. The case 
of those who only claim the right to remain unmarried in 
consideration of their own peculiar health, or tastes, or cir- 
cumstances, is quite a different matter. These pereons do 
honor to matrimony as the general rule, and merely ask 
the privilege of being exceptions. And assuredly there' are 
many such exceptions who are in nowise blamable ; but, on 
the contrary, by a life of purity and active benevolence, 
are entitled to the affection and gratitude of all .around 
them. , 

Having thus replied to the objections, I conclude by a 
brief summary of the advantages, which, on the average" 
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survey of human life, would justify the choice of eai-ly Mar- 
riage in the American citizen. 

In the first place, it would concentrate liis feeling and 
Ilia habits in the circle of his own home ; and secure him 
from a thousand snai-es, temptations, and dangere, to which 
the single man, especially in the season of youth, is always 
liahlc. 

Secondly, it would afford the strongest earthly motive for 
steadfast diligence, prudence, and economy. 

Thirdly, it would be far more likely to secure that mQ- 
tna! spii-it of kindly accommodation, which is so essential to 
the happiness of the wedded state. For, it is in the time of 
youth that the heart is moat warm, and the habits most 
flexible. Tlie connection then foi-med has the strongest 
power to assimilate the parties to each other. And hence 
they become most truly one, in sentiment, in principle, and 
in affection. We al! know the enduring force of early at- 
taclmients in friendship. "We all acknowledge how supe- 
rior they are apt to be, when compared to those of later 
life. And there can be no reasonable doubt that the same 
difference exists in early love. Why should marriage be 
deprived of this surest principle of constancy and union ? 

Fourthly, the young man, married, has a much surer 
hold on the good-will of society. He is rightly regarded, 
by those around him, as being comparatively safe from the 
risks of dissipation and licentiousness, and more worthy of 
trust and confidence. His success gives far higher pleas- 
ure to his neighbors and his friends. His misfortunes ex- 
cite a far deeper feeling of commiseration. For matri- 
mony invests hira with a double life, and therefore he reaps 
a double harvest of humaa sympathy. 

Nor is this the whole of his advantages. What coatrftet 
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can be stronger than that of the young man, hefore mar- 
riage, who seeks his boarding-house at the close of his daily 
labor, without a solitary bosom to respond to his hopes or 
his anxieties ; and the same young man, after marriage, 
when he can hasten to his home, in the full certainty of 
finding the companion of his heart, ready to share in all 
his trials or his joys, with perfect unity of feeling ? In the 
days of buoyant health, what countenance, like here, can 
reflect his look of animation? In the hours of sickness or 
of pain, what hand, like hers, can be laid upon his brow — 
what care, like hei-s, can minister to his wants, with tender 
watchfulness and assiduity ? 

And lastly, in the event of offspring, the superiority of 
early marriage is almost beyond comparison. For the chil- 
dren are generally far more vigorous, in consequence of the 
greater vigor of the parents' constitution. The mother is 
-□ore likely to accommodate herself to the care of their ed- 
ication ; and the father has a much better prospect of seeing 
ihem fairly launched into the business of the world, and 
aiding them by his experience and his counsel. And then, 
when old age steals on ; and the whitened locks, and the 
dim eye, and the feeble step lead those parents gently to- 
wai-ds the grave ; the children of their youth will be in the 
\-igor of a ripe maturity, able to cheer and sustain them 
throngh the period of decline, and stand around their bed 
of death in the solemn sweetness of filial love, and haUow 
tiieii- tomb with the tears of true and deep affection. 

How infinitely is all this to be preferred before a mar- 
riage postponed to the prudent age of worldly competency I 
How sad the thoughts of the father who is about to die and 
leave his little ones, in childhood, delicate in frame and 
weak in constitution, to the cold care of executors and 
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guai-dians, to the uncertain charity of strangers, or to the 
transient pity of the world I Surely, there is no comparison 
which can do justice to the contrast. But these reasons 
must suffice to prove the vast advantage of early marriage, 
although much might be added to the imperfect exposition. 
I pass on to the impoi-tant topic of the choice of a wife, and 
to this I shall devote the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE, 

It is quite evident that the choosing of a partner for life 
properly implies some reasonable action of the judgment. 
And it is equally evident that as the bridegroom is bound 
to love and to cherish his bride, there must also be a rea- 
sonable measure of personal affection. And both should 
concur in the selection, if the American citizen would really 
desire to enjoy the true comforte and blessings of the mai^ 
riage union. 

Yet I have just recommended an early marriage, as in 
all respects the more advantageous and hopeful. Who can 
expect the exercise of judgment, from the youth of twenty- 
one? Is it not manifestly absurd to ask it at an age, when 
there can be so little experience in the knowledge of hu- 
man character? Does it not need long years of acquaints 
ance to form a con-ect opinion even of our daily associates ! 
And how, then, can such an opinion be formed in reference 
to a female, with whom her admirer can have so little fa- 
miliar intorcoui-se before they are engaged, who instinc- 
tively presents herself to him in the moat amiable aspect, 
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and whose faults, even without intending it, are carefully 
concealed from his ohservation ? 

Now I frankly admit that these difficulties are plausible. 
It would seem, at first sight, that judgment can have little 
place in the serious business of an early marriage, and that 
it must therefore be left entirely to the affections or the 
personal inclinations of the parties. And yet such a con- 
clusion would be altogether erroneous, as I hope to show 
by a Tery simple course of reasoning. 

I commence, then, by denying that the American youth, 
at the age of twenty-one, is too young to form a reasonable 
judgment of female character. At that age, he is old 
enough to assume the irapoiiant relations of a citizen, to 
commence the practice of law, of medicine, of the ministry, 
or of any other business, all of which rec[uire more or less 
judgment of human nature. At that age, moreover, he has 
actually been already occupied, for many years, in this 
very thing, of necessity ; since, from his childhood up, he 
has been constantly observing and judging, whether right 
or wrong, the characters of all around him. 

I deny, secondly, that men grow wise in proportion to 
their years, with regard to their power of appreciating hu- 
man character. It is well known that the instinctive impres- 
sion of women and children is often far more correct, than 
the knowledge which men are supposed to derive from ob- 
servation and experience. Doubtless it may be trae enough 
that the older men grow, the more likely tliey are to ha 
suspicious. It is also true that in proportion as they refuse 
to trust each other, in the same proportion they may secure 
themselves from imposition. But suspicion is one thing, 
and the power of judging human character is another. In- 
deed, suspicion is so far from aiding us to form a right 
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judgment, that it operates, in perhaps a majority of cases, 
to make that judgment impossible. 

Be tliis as it may, however, it ia certain that it has no 
relation to my present subject. The spheres of the aexes 
are so different, that the experience of the one can seldom 
be safely applied to the other. Where woman is concerned, 
therefore, it rarely happens that the old bachelor acquires 
any peculiar knowledge which is likely to aid him in the 
choice of a wife. We all know, on the contrary, that he ia 
usually far more liable to error than the young ; because he 
i& more likely to be the object of mercenary art and specu- 
lation. The lady takes him, full often, not for love, bat for 
convenience or for money. And hence we see that there 
are no matches more absurd than those made by old men, 
in all other eyes except thoir own. 

The result, to my mind, is very clear : that the American 
citizen of twenty-one, who is presumed to have judgment 
enough to enter, for himself, on every other kind of busi- 
ness, has judgment enough to choose hia wife, if he will 
only try to use it. And how ought he to rme it, is therefore 
the next important subject of inquiry. 

Here, then, on the threshold of the natter, I would not 
recommend him to wait until, as the ordinary phrase is, he 
yalls Mi love. The sadden, violent, and passionate desire 
which this language indicates, is rarely the safest guide to 
& happy matrimonial connection. It is too extravagant to 
last. It is too blind to estimate character. It ia too deaf 
to hear reason. It is too headlong to think of consequences. 
And hence, instead of this, I should altogether prefer the 
gradual attachment which grows with acquaintance and es- 
teem ; which ia not so strong as to render the exercise of 
judgment impossible, but which is far more likely to in- 
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crease with time, and yield the best measure of rational 
enjoyment throughout the whole course of the wedded 
union. 

Supposing then, that our young American citizen designs 
to take a wife — as, with very few and peculiar exceptions, 
it is the right and duty of all to do — and supposing, further, 
that he finds within the circle of his female acquaintance a 
maiden of suitable age, whose person and whose manners 
impress him favorably, he should commence at once the 
work of judgment, before his feelings are too far engaged, 
and direct his attention to those points of character which 
he must know to be essential to happiness in the matrimo- 
nial relation. 

The first and most important point to be determined, is 
whethei' she be possessed of true religious principle. And 
this is not to be taken for granted because she is the com- 
municant of a Christian Church, or an extravagant admirer 
of some Christian preacher, or even an active teacher in 
the Sunday-school, and an industrious member of a benev- 
olent society. The real strength of religious principle is 
rather to be found in the sweetness of her ordinary deport- 
ment, the good sense and discretion of her discourse, the 
moderation of her attire, the absence of envy, vanity, cen- 
soriousness, and affectation, the strict performance of her 
domestic duties, and the kindly regards of the members of 
her own family. These are the surest tests of the practical 
power of her Christian profession, and yield the fairest 
promise of her fitness for matrimonial life. 

But if, on his occasional visits at her parents' house, he 
find her destitute, of all filial respect towards her mother, 
pert, and sharp, and selfish, and contradictory : let him set 
that down in hie judgment as a strong note of warning. A 
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disobedient and unfeeling daughter can never be likely to 
make a faithful wife. 

Or if he observe her to be exacting, imperious, and un- 
kind to her younger brothers and sisters, indifferent to their 
comfort and only intent upon lier oivu : let him set that 
down also, as a sure mark of the temper which he may ex- 
pect, when the novelty of wedded life is over. 

Or if he discover that she is accustomed to talk in the 
language of extravagant hyperbole, regardless of all sobrie- 
ty and truth, so that her ordinary statements deserve no 
confidence : he may well conclude that she is quite unfit to 
be the head and example of a family, or a ti'ust-worthy 
helpmate to a husband. 

Or if she be evidently looking out for admiration, fond 
of excessive show and ornament in her apparel, addicted to 
gadding abroad, and among the last to leave routs and par- 
ties : he should lay that up in his judgment as a most un- 
promising sign of a happy home. 

Or if she despise the knowledge of a good housekeeper, 
with no wish to lessen the burden of her mother's cares, but 
always ready to give trouble to others, without any re- 
turn of thankfulness, or any anxiety to take trouble for 
them : this also may serve for an admonition. 

Or if she be lazy and indolent, fond of reading novels 
and full of affected sentimentaHty, while she is without rel- 
ish for useful information, without any active sympathy for 
real sorrow, and hard and uncharitable to the poor : he may 
take this as another most unfavorable indication. 

Or if she look down, with proud disdain, upon honest 
labor, and deem it beneath her dignity to help herself; if 
she lean upon her aristocratic friends, having no sympa- 
thy with plebeian notions of utility ; if she cannot cheerfully 
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employ her hands or occupy her thoughts, on proper occa^ 
eiona, with sewing, sweeping, hakiiig, preserving, gardening, 
nureing, teaching, or any other of the humbler, yet most 
important work of ordinary life ; let him beware how ha 
connects her with himself in marriage, since it is impossi- 
ble, without a radical change, that she should ever succeed 
in the duties of the wedded relation. 

Yet it may he that many of these faults have arisen from 
a defective education, from the foolish indulgence of her 
parents, or from the example of associates and acc[uaint- 
anees ; and still she may have a principle of religion in the 
heart, and native sense in the head, sufficient, if rightly 
directed, to amend them. In such a case, let her admirer 
next exercise his judgment in the experiment of instniction 
as a fmend, before he commits himself too far as a lover. 
Let him honestly and kindly tell her of her faults, and ob- 
serve how she takes the lesson. If she receive it in good 
part, and display docility and energy enough to conquer 
her evil habits, and attain a higher and a better character, 
he may safely calculate on the happiest result ; and marriage 
may be expected to complete the desired reformation. But 
if she treat his remonstrances with levity or resentment, let 
him at once retire and direct his matrimonial plans to some 
other quarter. Better, a thousand-fold, that he should suffer, 
for a little while, in the conflict between his judgment and 
his inclinations ; than tie himself to domestic sorrow for life, 
and perhaps involve a family in the sad results of maternal 
misgovemment and ill example. 

It is obvious that the exercise of this measure of observa- 
tion and judgment, at the supposed age of twenty-one, de- 
mands much seriousness of thought on the part of our young 
American citizen ; although the several points which I have 
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specified are all easily ascertained on a very ordinary ac- 
quaintance, if attention be directed to them. But if he be 
supposed, at that age, capable of transacting business for 
himself, and worthy of trust and confidence,-he must also 
be capable of thinking seriously on so very serious a sub- 
ject as the choice of a companion, which may determine 
the whole complexion of his earthly destiny. He ought not 
to permit himself to form such an engagement in levity or 
reckless presumption. He ought not to be drawn into it, 
without careful forethought. And above all, he ought not 
to conclude upon it, without earnest supplication, that he 
may be preserved from error. If there be any connection 
upon earth worthy of prayer for the divine direction, mar- 
riage is so pre-eminently ; because on it may depend the 
happiness not only of himself, but of many yet unborn. 
And the youth who enters upon it without prayer, without 
reflection, and without grave and sober judgment, has no 
right to complain, if wedlock prove to be a source of dis- 
appointment and sorrow. 

It is to be remembered, however, that although I have 
endeavored, thus far, to show how om' young American 
may form for himself a right estimate of character, yet if 
it be in his power to consult his own parents on the subject 
of his choice, it is his duty to do so. He cannot marry, a 
wife without giving them a daughter ; and he has no right 
to do that, until he is satisfied that they approve the selec- 
tion. And this is the more imperative upon him, since he 
may always calculate upon their free consent, unless there 
be very strong reasons against it ; to which, as tliey proceed 
from his best and truest friends, he Ought certainly to listen 
with the most respectful attention. 

On the same ground, he should never dream of tempting 
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the maiden of his choice into an elopement. Such casts, 
indeed, may, and sometimes do, turn out well, in the opin- 
ion of the world. But a marriage consummated by an act 
of filial wrong, ingratitude, and rebellion, can hardly fail of 
sorrow in the end. The bride commits a grievous sin in 
casting off her highest obligations to her parents, and may 
expect a righteous retribution in the conduct of her own 
children ; besides the bitter feelings which are likely to rise 
against her, in her father's heart. The bridegroom commits 
a grievous sin by suggesting the transgression. And if the 
histoiy of such examples could be fully known, I doubt 
not that they would usually prove to have been attended 
by a curse instead of a blessing. 

I would only add, that the main principle which should 
guide the young American in the choice of a wife, if he 
would enjoy the true advantages and comforts of marriage, 
must bear reference to those qualities of the mind, the 
temper, the habits, and the principles which are adapted to 
its proper duties. In no case, therefore, should he select 
her merely on account of her rank or fortune. Koney is 
no substitute for pinidenee, fidelity, or love. Full often it 
proves, on the contrary, a prolific source of discord and 
dissension. The wife who brings tb her husband a large 
accession of influence or of wealth, is very apt to remind 
him of the fact ; and to claim a right of dictation and of 
government which utterly subverts the established order of 
the wedded state, and makes him a gilded slave where he 
ouglit to be the master. It needs a rare endowment of 
Christian principle to overcome such a temptation, and to 
enable the wedded heiress to fulfil her conjugal obligations 
with the same faithfulness and affection, as if the foi-tune 
had been her husband's and not her own. 
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Believing, as I do, that the best interests of our country 
at large, as well as those of the individual citizen, would be 
greatly promoted if early marriage were the general rule ; 
and lamenting the increasing number of those who doom 
themselves to an indefinite delay, and to cehbacy ; I have 
thus laid down, briefly, the argument in support of what I 
deem to be the safer and the wiser course. It is hardly 
necessary to say tljat all such rules must have a great va- 
riety of exceptions, which do not require to be specified, 
because they provide for themselves. And I am perfectly 
aware that there is no subject so little likely to be governed 
by iTiIes ; notwithstanding the dangei-s which are sure to re- 
sult, when the parties disregard the laws of truth and nature. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ON MAEEIED LIFE. 

It is perhaps the chief boast of our American society 
that the female sex is regarded with so much kindly defer- 
ence and consideration; and there ai-e few travellers in 
Europe who can fail to be favorably impressed in our be- 
half, by the difference, in this respect, between the old 
world and the new. To speculate upon the causes which 
have produced this difference, is no part of my present ob- 
ject. The fact is unquestionable, and I notice it in this 
connection, mainly on account of its strong influence upon 
the ordinary ideas entertained with regard to the marriage 
relation. 

The law of wedded life, indeed, is substantially the same 
throughout the United Sta,te3, that has been established, for 
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BO many ages, in every other quarter of the world. That 
law ia in precise accoiiiaiice with the divine decree passed 
on woman at the fali, " Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band," saith the Almighty, " and he shall rule over thee."* 
Eeuce the right of the husband is to govern, and the duty 
of the wife is to obey. That duty is plainly expressed by 
the marriage covenant, in all the nations of Christendom, 
our own included. But Ihe quality of the government on ~} 
the one side, and of the obedience on the other, is subject; 
to a moat potential modification, according to the prevail- J 
ing notions and customs of each community. 

With ourselves, this modification has gone so far, that 
the law of obedience ia rarely acknowledged or even 
thought of, as a practical element of wedded life. The 
American citizen, for the most part, calculates upon leav- 
ing his wife in undisputed possession of the home depart- 
ment; reserving to himself the management of the farm, 
the workshop, the counting-room, or the office, as the case 
may be ; and usually intending her to conduct her own 
branch precisely as she pleases. The wife tabes her ac- 
customed position as a matter of course, and by no means 
as if it were a matter of concession. Both parties pay a 
reasonable regard to the prerogatives of each other, and 
seldom interfere beyond their respective spheres. They 
ai'C like two equal partners who are interested alike, in- 
deed, in the profits of the business ; but who agree, for con- 
venience sake, to divide the wotk between them. And the 
result, for aught that the world can see, is a fair amount of 
respectable concord and success ; although there is no notion 
of authority on the one side, or of obedience on the other. 
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This state of the question usually passes for a great Im- 
provement on the system of the Sciiptures. And it seems 
to work tolerably well, unless a young family rise up to 
test its practical efficiency. Then comes the discovery that 
there is no proper family government at all. The mother 
regulates the children until she can control them no longer ; 
and that period, in the case of the boys especially, arrives 
very soon. The force of authority is understood by neither 
of the parties. The father is accustomed to the law of con- 
tract, and the power of interest, and the sentiments of honor 
and humanity ; but the rod of parental discipline, though 
directed by the wisdom of Solomon, is looked upon as an 
old and exploded institution ; and the feelings of his wife 
would not suffer him to use it, even if he were convinced 
of its propriety. The mother is accustomed to the manage- 
ment of the home department, and thinks herself at least 
as competent, or rather a good deal more so, to judge of the 
best plan for managing the children. And the ordinaiy 
conclusion of the matter is, that the self-will of the young 
people gains the victory over coaxing, bribery, and moral 
suasion, mingled, occasionally, with an angry lecture, which 
only irritates the temper ; until at length, if the parents be 
poor, they send their children out to serve strangers ; and 
if they be rich, they commit the juvenile rebels to a board- 
ing-school. And so the lack of govemnient breaks up the 
time bond of family love and union ; and home loses ila 
proper character, as a centre of attachment and affection. 

Now this is all wrong, though it is, unhappily, very com- 
mon. The whole diiEculty proceeds from the false delicacy 
which keeps the husband from asserting his lawful authori- 
ty, and the pride of independence which prevents the wile 
from acknowledging it. But the law of God, which first 
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instituted marriage, is the only law wfaicli can be safely 
taken for its government. It m perfect folly to suppose that 
tliis can be either rightly or successfully superseded by the 
notions of the world. The man is constituted the head of 
the woman, in all that relates to the married state. And 
neither can set that rule aside, without losing incomparably 
more than can be gained by the violation. 

If, then, the husband, by the very terms of the wedded 
tmion, possesses the right to goyem, it is his dupj to claim 
it on the ground of the divine law ; and it is his farther duty 
to learn how that right may be religiously and conscientious- 
ly exercised. As the head of the wife, it is his place fo in- 
struct her in the article of obedience ; and it is hers to ac- 
cept the lesson, as a manifest branch of Christian obligar 
tion. And both the parties may easily understand the true 
quality of their mutual relations, if they will seriously study 
the language of the original law of marriage and the pre- 
cepts of the apostles ; as they are faithfully embodied in 
the expressive form of the Protestant Episcopal Ghurch, 
and legally recognized in every Christian country. 

The husband, in bis wedded vow, has solemnly promised 
to " love and to cherish." The wife has promised, before 
God, to " love, honor, and obey." By the express terras of 
this sacred contract, both parties are bound ; and therefore 
it results, of necessity, that the man has no right to give up 
the of£ce of government, and the woman has no rigU to 
oppose its lawful fulfilment. It is very possible, indeed, 
that he may be inferior to her, in strength of intellect, and 
in general education. It is very possible that she may ho 
better qualified to be the teacher than the taught. But 
that has nothing to do with the question of authority. The 
prime minister, in a monarchical government, may know a 
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vast deal more than the king, and may often be obliged to 
instruct the monarch in liis duty. And yet, it belongs none 
the less to the king to decide, because it is his place to 
govern ; and whether he chooses to adopt the counsel of his 
minister or not, that minister is required to obey. So, in 
an ordinary court of justice, the lawyer may know more 
than the judge, and he abundantly qualified to give him 
the best instruction. But still, it belongs to the judge to 
decide, by virtue of his official authoriiy ; and whether he 
decide right or wrong, the lawyer must submit. So, in the 
general, commanding an army. The colonel may be far 
better veraed in the art of war, and be able to give lessons 
to his superior ofScer. But the authority is vested in the 
general ; and altliough the colonel may be ever so convinced 
that his commander is mistaken, yet he is bound to execute 
his orders notwithstanding. 

It is quite easy to conceive that the husband, who is con- 
scious of his wife's superiority of education, may give up 
his authority on that very ground, and fancy himself justi- 
fied in doing so. And it is equally easy to conceive that 
the wife who has married a man intellectually inferior to 
herself, may think it perfectly right to claim the govern- 
ment of the femily, for the same reason. But in ti-uth they 
only involve themselves in a dangerous fallacy. They 
ought to have considered the relative fitness of their educa- 
tion and understanding, before they were man-ied. The 
man would certainly have been wise in declining the office 
of goveniment, which he could not expect to discharge with 
satisfaction. And the woman would as certainly have been 
jnstifiable in refusing to promise honor and obedience, to one 
whom she felt unwilling either to honor or obey. But after 
marriage, it is too late to consider the difficulty. The rela- 
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tion has now been formed. Tlie irrevocable vows have 
been taten. And whatever trouble the parties may expe- 
rience from the ill-matched conjunction, they must learn to 
discharge tlieir duties, as honestly as they can ; instead of 
committing the far graver eiTor of supposing, that because 
thry have disregarded the rales of prudence in undertaking 
eufb a union, they may try to remedy the matter by living 
ia a constant violation of its established law. 

Nor is it so difficult as it may seem, even under these cir- 
cumstances, to perfoi-m their duty. The husband, like the 
king, may be perfectly conscious of his intellectual inferi- 
ority. The wife, like the prime minister, may be quite 
conscious of her ability to instruct him. Let her do so, 
then, as the prime minister would do, with a faithful and 
profeesed acknowledgment of his authority ; and aU will he 
well. But let her carefully avoid twitting her husband with 
his !;^noranee. Let her advise him in the constant recollec- 
tion that she has promised to honor and obey. Let her pre- 
sent her counsel, as counsd and not as dictation, without 
temper, without sharpness, without direct and provoking con- 
tradiction. Let her tell him often, and with entire sincerity, 
that she considers him as the master of the family ; and that 
she desires his authority to decide, after he has heard her 
reasons with attention. And she may be well assm-ed that 
she will never lose a particle of her proper influence by such 
a course, but, on the contrary, will increase it, more and 
more; besides the inestimable benefit of having the ap- 
proval of her own conscience, and the sure promise of the 
divine blessing on her union. 

And the husband, on his side, may readily understand 
his duty of government, however willing he may be to lean 
on the judgment of his wife. He may and ought to consult 
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her on all his affaire, and, like the king, resolve on nothing 
of importance without hearing his prime minister. And yet 
he should never suffer his authority to he set aside, or wan- 
tonly^disregarded ; because that authority is established by 
the decree of the Almighty, and has been solemnly acknow- 
ledged in the marriage vow. Hence, if at any time the 
wife forget it, he should kindly and calmly, but firmly, re- 
mind her of her obligation. And thus he may easily unite 
the highest regard to her superior knowledge, with a strict 
conservatism of his own superior power. 

But now let us consider the result of this true matrimo- 
nial system, on the training of the children. Tlie caixlinal 
defect of our age and country lies in this very point of 
authority. The principle is dismissed, almost as if by com- 
mon consent, from the family circle. They never hear of 
it from their parents' lips, in its connection with domestic 
government. They are brought up in the most perfect 
ignorance that God has fixed the strictest laws of subordi- 
nation for the domestic relations, by which the mother is 
subject to the father, and the children to both. She cannot 
, be expected to inculcate this duty on their part, if she be 
hostile to it on her own. Nor can he be expected to insist 
upon it, on the only proper ground of religious obligation, 
when he is quietly submitting, every dayj'to the indepen- 
dent dictation of the very wife who has solemnly promised 
to honor and obey him ; and who, nevertheless, continually 
shows, in the presence of those children, that she has not 
the slightest idea of doing either the one or the other. 
They grow up, by necessary consequence, without any 
knowledge of this firet principle of duty, obedience to pa- 
rental law. And this inevitably leads them into all the 
dangers of self-will, beadsti-ong resistance, and rebellion, 
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which are but too apt to follow them through life, and per- 
haps lead them to utter ruin. 

Suppose, however, on the contrary, that the authority of 
the husband were properly understood from the beginning, 
and openly acknowledged by the wife, as the fundamental 
rule of the marriage union; and it will be manifest, at 
once, that the children would understand, most fully, its 
application to themselves, as the established )aw of God, 
from which escape was utterly impossible. Tliey would 
hear the principle of obedience honored by their mother's 
lips, and see it in her conjugal example. They would 
learn to accept it as a gift of the divine wisdom, without 
which there could be no government, nor order, nor peace, 
even in the little circle of the family. And thus the rule 
of submission to rightful authority would become engrafted 
in their hearts, and produce the best fruits in all the futm-e 
relations of life, and spread its reverential influence over 
- their memory of a father's watchful care, and a mother's 
devoted affection. 

It is commonly believed, indeed, that this assertion of 
the husband's authority is inconsistent with the law of love ; 
which is doubtless the great law of marriage, as it is of 
every other Christian relation. But no mistake can be 
more manifest, if the subject be rightly apprehended. 
There is no love on earth equal to the love of Christ. And 
yet He lays down certain precepts for His people, and 
expressly saith, " If ye love me, keep my commandments."* 
Here, therefore, obedience to commandinents is imposed by 
perfect love on the one side, and made the very test of love 
upon the other. The apostle Paul applies this analogy to 
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the relation of marriage, where lie saith, " As the Church 
is subject to Christ, so let the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in every thing."* And then immediately after- 
wards, he adds, " Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ loved the Chui-ch, and gave himself for it."f 

Clearly, then, there is no conti'ariety between love and 
obedience, since it is love which issues the command, and 
love which ie expected to fulfil it. And this is, therefore, 
the sentiment which, if it were as operative as it ought to 
be, would make the yoke of marriage a ti-ue bond of the 
happiest union. For love does not destroy authority, since 
that authority is established by tlie love of God, and must, 
consequently, be the best instrument for promoting the 
highest objects of the married relation. Neither does 
authority destroy love, because it must be regulated by 
love, exercised in love, and obeyed in love. But love itself 
cannot secure the welfare of the family, unless it works by 
the agency of government. Yet there can be no govern- 
ment without authority. And there can be no authority, 
unless there be some established power to enforce obedi- 
ence. Hence the necessity of authority, in the family, 
grows oat of the principle of love ; and proves the perfection 
of the analogy which the apostle so plainly declares, 
between the obedience of the wife to the husband, and the 
obedience of the Church to Christ. 

I have treated this important subject on the ground of 
religion, because there is no other mode of ascertaining its 
proper character. Mamage is a divine institution, having 
its whole sanction from the law of the Creator, Its great 
object is to provide, in the best and happiest manner, for 
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the increase and training of the human race. No mortal 
ingenuity can improve its condition, hy departing from the 
maxims of the New Testament ; and the attempt is sure to 
be followed by danger, by suffering, and by sorrow. Alas ! 
it is hut seldom that we can find its rights and duties under- 
stood or appreciated, even among Christian people. And 
to this fact, perhaps, more tlian to any other, may be 
attributed the decHne of piety in the Church iteelf ; and the 
increasing progress of social depravity in the world around 
us. Doubtless there is no topic on which the arguments of 
the moralist are less likely to produce reformation. But I 
may not, fur that reason, shrink from the defence of truth. 
It is for my readers, and not for me, to decide how far that 
ti-uth shall be acceptable. 

I conclude, then, with a practical summaiy of the whole 
matter. The American citizen has an unquestionable right 
to government in his own family. It is also his duty to 
claim and exercise that right, by the express law of the 
marriage relation ; and he cannot be justified in delegating 
his authority, unless by some unavoidable necessity, either 
to his wife, or to any other. 

But it is his diUy to administer this authority in love. 
Hence, it is no license for tyranny, for harshness, for ill- 
temper, for caprice, for selfishness, or for any shape or form 
of oppression. He is bound to govern his wife, but he is 
also bound to love and to cherish her, and neither of these 
obligations must be allowed to nullify the other. If she be 
a thoughtful and consistent Christian, sincerely desirous to 
fulfil her wedded vow, the task of government will give 
him no trouble. If she be, on the contrary, self-willed 
higb-spirited, and contradictory, it may give him a great 
deal. Yet even so, he may hope to succeed, if he perse- 
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vere, with kindness, calmness, and fii-mness, in placing her 
duty hefore her, on the trne foundation of religion and con- 
science, sustained by reason and by law. And if he fail, 
after a due trial, it is better that he should have recourse to 
a quiet separation, than give up his rights, or use any- 
unmanly violence, or live in constant dispute and conten- 
tion. But there are few women who will continue to 
resist the just authority of a husband, if he know how to 
use it. For the most part, the fault is not so much in their 
wilfulness, as in the want of proper and affectionate instruc- 
tion in the tme meaning of the marriage vow. And if the 
man be ignorant of his own duty, or careless about its 
pi-oper exercise, he deserves to bear the blame ; as he will 
sm'ely have cause to rue the consequences, in the loss of his 
domestic peace, and the final wreck of conjugal affection. 

It is impossible, however, to succeed fully, in the estab- 
lishment of this domestic government of love, unless he be 
willing to take his wife into his confidence. He should 
show her, therefore, that he regai-ds her as his other sdf, his 
best friend, and his favorite companion. To this end, he 
should consult her about hia business, so far as she can take 
interest in it. He should abandon all societies, clubs, 
amusements, and pleasures, in which she can take no part ; 
and give up his leisure hours to the far higher and safer 
gratification of making his home happy, H6 must not 
forsake her in the evenings, and leave her solitary and sad, 
because be may prefer the excitement of some other com- 
pany. He has promised to love and to cherish her, and he 
cannot do that, unless he consults her happiness, in union 
with his own. Doubtless, it may require, at first, som^ 
self-denial to resist this too common habit of seeking 
amusement after marriage, in the same manner as before. 
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But he will find himself amply rewarded in the end, for the 
trifling sacrifices which it may cost him. For this is the 
point at which we may usually date the beginning of 
estrangement and complaint. The young wife feels herself 
neglected. She naturally remonstrates. Her husband 
resents the expostulation as a restraint upon his liberty. 
And love, on both sides, sustains a wound which continues 
to bleed, until it exhausts the fountain of affection. And 
BO, by degrees, the sacred bond of wedlock falls away from 
the heart ; and maniage sinks down into a miserable state 
of mutual license, or cold conventionality. 

Of course, there may be some difficulty in this important 
matter, which demands the exercise of reason and judg- 
ment. Love is often exacting and troablesome, and needs 
to be regulated, on both sides, by discretion and good 
sense. But there will be no danger of any serious error, so 
long as t!ie partis keep in view the great maxims of the 
wedded covenant, and honestly strive to fulfil them conaci- 
entionsly. They will be liable, assuredly, to make occa- 
sional mistakes. The art of a happy marriage is not to be 
learned immediately. Experience, observation, and care 
are needed by both, that they may understand and accom- 
modate themselves to one another. And here is one of the 
advantages of an early man-iage, which I have already 
noted— -that the young are far more likely to acquire this 
important art of accommodation, than those whose habits 
have been fixed by long-continued celibacy. But if these 
mistakes of the parties, when they do occur, be frankly 
acknowledged and explained, as they always should be ; 
and if both are truly anxious to perform their respective 
duties, time and association will accomplish the work. 
Love will gain in mature strength, far more than it loses in 
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intensity. And marriage will prove to be the safest and 
the happiest school of huiaan comfort, sympathy, and virtue. 
I have said that this subject of marriage can only be 
rightly considered on the ground of religious principle ; and 
I shall close this chapter by a repetition of the same truth. 
If the yonng American will rush into wedlock without 
caring whether his wife he a Christian — if the maiden of 
his choice will mariT, under the foolish expectation that the 
man who has no conscience towards God will yet manifest 
conscience towards herself, and love his wife although he 
refuses to love his Saviour—there is no firm basis for peace 
and enjoyment to rest on. Weddings of this sort are 
unhappily too common. And sad experience proves that 
as they commence iu sin, so they usually end in s 



CHAPTER KXIII. 

ON THE EDUCATION OF CHTLDKEN. 

The great objects of marriage, as a divine institutioQ, 
being the increase and nurture of the race, it results, 
plainly, that the proper management of the offspring stands 
in the fii-st rank of its obligations. And as this ia, confess- 
edly, a matter of serious and increasing difficulty, in our 
age and country, it needs the lessons of insh'uction, and the 
hand of judicious reform, at least as much as any other 
interest of society. 

Like the previous topic of wedded life, this topic of edu- 
cation must be treated religiously ; because it is also a divine 
institution, and the laws of God cannot be disobeyed with- 
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out the certain consequence of evil, even in the present 
world ; however men may presume to promise themselves a 
larger amount of ease and self-enjoyment, by their violation. 
The formation of the sexes, and the mysterious commence- 
ment of human existence, are amongst the most wonderful 
works of the Creator. And it is obvious that His will must 
be followed in the management of the o&pring, if we would 
secure the result which can alone make the gift of life a 
blessing to its possessor, Alaa ! it is a melancholy reflec- 
tion that there are so many thousands, even in our Christian 
land, who have reason to look back, in bitterness of soul, 
upon the false indulgence of their parents ; and to wish that 
they never had been bom I 

In every work of importance, it is allowed to be a point 
of great judgment to ieffin rightly. And in nothing is it 
more essential to full success, than in the task of education. 
For it is the universal maxim of experience, that the earli- 
est impressions ai'e the strongest. And this maxim ia 
founded on the well-known fact thaUin old age, when 
memory fails, and the long and busy scene of mature life 
is blotted out from recollection, the events and lessons of 
childhood come out in vivid relief upon the tablet of the 
mind, and are usually the last to fade away from the intel- 
lectual vision. In this we have the most convincing proof 
of the abiding power, which attaches to the ^rst training. 
And therefore we have here the explanation of the influence 
which a wise and pious mother may exert upon the whole 
future life and character; by the right employment of the 
early period, committed, in the ordei- of Providence, to her 



She may be young, indeed, and quite lacking in matei'nal 
experience. But in this there ia no real difficulty, if she 
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follow the natural instincts of a mother's heart, and pray 
for strength and guidance, in reliance on the plain precepts 
of her Bible. Let her only remember that God has given 
her this little one, in order that she may bring it up for 
Him, and consecrate it to the service of the great Kedeemer. 
To this end, she should lose no time in dedicating the infant 
to Christ, by the holy sacrament of Baptism. And she 
should resolve to secure the benefits of this sacred act, by a 
consistent coaree of watchful care and instniction. 

Supposing her circumstances and her health to justify the 
employment of a nurse, she should be well assured that this 
nurse is worthy of her confidence, and she should warn 
her of the responsibility of the office, and sedulously exam- 
ine, day by day, the mode in which it is fulfilled. !N^othing 
is more common, I fear, than the carelessness of youthful 
mothers in this important matter. It is usually thought to 
be enough, if the nurse be of a good physical constitution, 
and reasonably attentive to the bodily wants of the child. 
But, in tmth, it is quite as important that she should be 
pure in her moral principles, and religious in her habits ; 
since, otherwise, there is little ground to hope that she will 
perform her duties conscientiously. Moreover, if the child 
is to draw its nourishment from the nui-se's breast, there ia 
a sti'ong probability, at least, that it will be influenced by 
her temperament. For my own pai-t, I would far rather see 
it dependent on the milk of an innocent cow, than have it 
suckled by a woman wanting in moral worth, subject to 
high passions, enslaved by superstition, or in any degree 
addicted to intemperance. The organization of the infant ia 
so exquisitely susceptible, that too much caution cannot be 
employed in this very serious matter. 

It is not easy to say how early in life the mother should 
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begin her great duty of education. But it is quite certain 
that it may and ought to be commenced as soon as possible, 
and much sooner than most persons believe that it can be 
really commenced at all. The first and most important habit 
of obedience to authority may be formed, to a considerable 
extent, before the child is weaned ; and long before it can 
understand the duty. This, I am perfectly aware, will be 
regarded as a very extravagant assertion, and yet I know it 
to be strictly true. And any one may perceive its truth, 
who will call to mind the ordinary process, by which obe- 
dience is taught to the young of our domestic animals. 
Every observer knows how soon, and how perfectly, the 
horse or the dog learns to know and submit to his master. 
And it is certainly paying a poor compliment to the intel- 
ligence of the infant, when it is supposed that he cannot be 
taught the same lesson by his mother, if it be inculcated 
with equal care. 

The error in this, and many other pointe, lies in the com- 
mon mistake, that habits cannot be established without 
principles. This, however, is a perfect misapprehension. 
In the training of children, habits should be formed first, 
and principles should be inculcated afterwards. The rea- 
son is found in cm- double natm-e — the bodily, which resem- 
bles the bmtes; and the spiritual, which resembles the 
angels. Of these two natures, the bodily nature is suscep- 
tible of training fii-st, because it is first developed. And if 
it be rightly trained from the beginning, the mother will 
find one of her greatest difiiculties removed, in the subse- 
quent work of intellectual and moral education. 

But many of my female readers will probably conceive 
a strong disgust at the idea of teaching submission to an in- 
■ fant, on the same plan that we should teach it to a brute. 
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To their tender sensibilities, sncli a course would appear 
cruel and unreasonable. Yet in truth, it is tlie ordinary 
course whicli deserves these epithets. If the child, for in- 
stance — suppose at the age of six or seven month s^should 
get hold of Ills mother's watch, and refuse to let it go, why- 
may he not be taught a lesson of obedience ? Let her take 
the watch firmly out of his little hand, and if he screams in 
passion, let her look calmlyinto his eyes, and bid him hush; 
and if he refuses to obey, let her tap him gently, but sufficiently 
to give a little pain, at intervals, when he stops to take 
breath for another fit of crying. And after a few such con- 
tests, at farthest, the infant will learn to submit imme- 
diately ; and thus be saved from the much gi-eater suffering 
■which he would otherwise endure, from bis own wilfulness. 
Bat in order to succeed, the mother must be perfectly con- 
sistent and persevering in her system, and never desist from 
the exercise of proper authority, on account of his passion 
or his struggles. Her power onee established, she must not 
suffer it to be disputed. And thus she may easily establish 
her maternal empire over the habits of her little one, and 
secure to it a happy freedom from an evil temper and a re- 
bellious will ; which are the greatest plagues through life of 
the majority, amongst iil-trained children. 

If this eoureo be adopted from the first, and steadily 
maintained, the main difficulty in the subsequent education 
will be conquered. The habit of obedience will prevent all 
the innumerable contests, which would otherwise cloud the 
happiness of that interesting period ; and the mother may 
beep the household atmosphere pervaded with the sunshine 
of order and affection. And this, therefore, is trae love to 
the child, because it promotes his enjoyment and his cheer- 
fulness. The lesson of submission must be learned at some 
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time, if the parent would have any real government ; and 
it is cruelty to the little one to delay it needlessly. "When 
this le^on is taught from the beginning, the painful duty of 
correction, in later years, becomes almost nnneeessary. A 
word and a look will usually suffice to i-ecall the child to duty. 
And when he is old enough to be taught the principle of 
obedience, there will be no obstacle to its reception; because 
the hahit is already there, and has been instiljed so early 
that it has become a sort of second nature. 

In this important point, the aid of the father will rarely 
be needed, during the first few years ; but it is quite essen- 
tial that he should strengthen the authority of the mother 
in her good wort ; and cai-efully avoid the least appearance 
"of encouraging the child in opposition. Yet so perfectly 
thoughtless are married people upon this subject-^—thoiigh, 
on every other, they appear to be persons of intelligence 
and sense — that I have frequently seen the father take 
the young child out of the mother's arms, and stimulate the 
passion of the little culprit against her, and even call her 
" naughty mother," and pretend to beat her, in order to 
restore him to good humor 1 And I have found nothing more 
unfortunately common than to see the parents,- in later life, 
quite divided about the children ; and eifectually destroy- 
ing their own peace and the fliture welfare of their ofF- 
Bpring, by mutual contradiction, indulgence, and partiality. 

A wise and thoughtful husband will adopt a very oppo- 
site course ; and give all proper weight to the mother's au- 
thority, by the addition of his own. With his encourage- 
ment, she may rise above the prevailing error of our days ; 
and success will usually crown their united efforts. But 
woe be both to parents and to children, when the concord 
of domestic government is wanting; for the result can 
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hardly fail to be strife and contention, eelf-^ill, headstrong 
obstinacy, rebellion, and estrangement. "While the law of 
obedience, tanght in time, and maintained consistently, 
produces harmony and cheerfulness, industry, affection, and 
peace. 

I pass on, however, to the period, when the mind of the 
child is sufficiently developed to make'him capable of reli- 
gious instruction. And this, too, may be at a mnch earlier 
age than is commonly supposed. In two or three years, 
and sometimes even sooner, he may receive his first lessons 
in prayer, and in the idea of that kind Father in heaven, 
who watches over him, and loves him, and takes care of 
him hj day and by night, and gives him his parents, and 
provides every good thing with which he is supplied. The' 
history of Christ may next be explained, in language suited 
to bis capacity ; and all his conduct may now be connected 
with the great tnith, that the eyes of the Lord are con- 
stantly beholding him, in darkness as well as in the light ; 
that his parents gave him up to his Saviour in Baptism ; 
and that he should live as one of the adopted children of 
the Almighty Eing, who knows all things, and will do all 
- things to make him happy, if he be faithful and obedient 
In this way, his little heart may be led to put its tmst in 
the Eedeemer, with more earnest sincerity than even his 
teachei-s realize. And thug they may keep the precept of 
the apostle, which commands Chi-istians to " bring up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord," in 
perfect accordance with the rule laid down by our divine 
Master where He saith, " Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

And why should it be otherwise? Religious faith, in its 
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essence, belongs mainly to the heart; and love to Christ is 
its most important element. Why should not the heart he 
possessed with that sacred affection in the tender years of 
childhood ? Do not the parents know, that this is the surest 
period to gain the love of their offspring for his father and 
his mother, although the little one does not yet really un- 
derstand the proper meaning of the words ? Would they be 
willing to postpone the influence of filial affection, until 
mature years ; in order that before their child should be 
taught to love them, he should first be instnicted in the 
anatomy of the human foi-m, and in all the mysteries of the 
wedded relation, so as to be fully aware of the strict signi- 
fication of the terms, father wnd mother f By no means. 
They are perfectly satisfied that love, in their own case, 
should he taught as soon as possible ; without waiting for 
the knowledge of a riper age. And why can they not see 
that in teacliing their offspring to love Christ, before the 
period of complete intellectual apprehension, they are only 
acting on the same obvious and beautiful piinciple ? 

A litde later comes the time, when the child may be 
taught the alphabet and leara to read. And this he may 
do at the mother's knee, by short and easy intervals, to the 
best advantage. But here I would caution her against the 
indiscriminate use of story-books for children. She may 
easily find, if she will look for them, some good ones ; and a 
large variety of cheap pictures, which will fill the young 
and impressible mind of her little boy with usefnl truth. 
And she should give him no others : for nothing can be 
more absurd than the popular notion, that folly and lies are 
equally fit for that early age, if they be only amusing. It 
would be just as wise to plant weeds on purpose in our gar- 
dene, in oi-derthat we may aftei-wards enjoy the pleasure of 
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pulling them up. On the contrary, the parents should 
never present to the mind of the young child any ideas on 
any subject, which they do not intend to remain there ; 
beeauee they must be aware that at this period, all ideas 
are received as i?^c / and there is neither knowledge nor 
judgment sufficient to enable the understanding to discrim- 
inate. I have already shown that the earliest impressions 
are the strongest and the moat abiding, of necessity ; because 
the condition of the brain and of the mind in childhood is 
the most tender and susceptible. And hence, when we call 
to our recollection the preposterous jumble of notions which^ 
are commonly infused into children, by the nonsense of 
Mother Goose, Jack the Giant Killer, and fairy tales ; as- 
sisted by tlie superstitious stuff of St. Nicholas, and the 
black man, and goblin stories, detailed by the servants and 
the nurses ; it is little wonder that the great majority of man- 
kind prove so careless of ti-uth, especially of religious truth, 
to the end of life ; and that so few amongst them are fond 
of sober thought, or sound reflection. 

Let the child, then, have books and- picture in abun- 
dance. But let them all present something worth learning, 
'iseful and true. Pictures have a wonderful power to seize 
hold upon the tender mind, when the mother takes proper 
pains to explain them. First should come the large collec- 
tion which belongs to the narratives of the Eible. Next, 
pictures of bMs, beasts, reptiles, fishes, flowers, fruits, and 
trees. Thirdly, as he advances, books illustrating geograr 
phy, beginning with that of the holy land, and passing on 
■to the mannere and cnstoms of nations. Then, little works 
on travels and history, and in due time, biographies of good 
and useful men, voyages of discovery, descriptions of the 
various arts and trades, &e. The object of the whole be- 
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ing the same, viz., to store the mind with truth, and gradu- 
ally develop the powera of reason, in connection with 
sound judgment and right feeling; while we keep away, as 
carefully aa possible, the notions of falsehood and en'or, 
and so build up the enduring basis of principle and habit, 
for the future life. 

In all this, I propose not only the conrse which is plainly 
dictated by the precepts of religion, but that which is 
equally required by a strict analogy with the \s.ws of bodily 
health and vigor. Every physician insists upon the food of 
children being simple, pure, and wholesome ; absolutely 
forbidding the hurtful indulgences of old persons, in spices, 
stimulants, elaborate cookery, sweetmeats, sauces, highly 
seasoned dishes, and confectionery ; which may, indeed, be 
allowed in moderation and with safety, after the constitu- 
tion becomes mature, but should never be permitted while 
the frame is growing. No intelligent physiologist donbts 
that the common violation of this essential rule is one 
main cause of the multiplied diseases of society; producing, 
inevitably, the dyspepsia, fevers, liver complainte, and va- 
rious forms of organic debility, which interrupt so sadly 
the duties and true enjoyments of life, and consign such 
multitudes to suffering and premature decay. But shall 
unwholesome food thus injure the body, and will it not, still 
more surely, injure the mind and the soul ? Is not knowl- 
edge the meat and drink of oiu- spiritual nature ? And if 
this knowledge be unwholesome in its quality — not good, 
but evil — not true, but false — not calculated to strengthen 
but to weaken tlie intellect — not adapted to elevate and 
pni-ify, but to degrade and even poison the thoughts and 
tile affections during the same all-important period of early 
development-— who can doubt that it must introduce a coi'- 
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respondent amount of mental disease, disorder, and de- 
bility ? "Who can question the likelihood of the wretched 
result, which ends in the total lack of virtuous energy, and 
high-toned principle ? 

I am well aware, however, that the system which I ad- 
vocate ia opposed by a variety of objections. Some wise 
argners will say that it is all nonsense to lay down such 
strict rules for this early period— that children are children, 
and it is folly to desire that they should be men and wo- 
men before their time, or to attempt to put old heads on 
young shoulders. 

To this very popular and convenient style of argument, I 
answer, that it is the duty of the father and the mother to 
lay down strict rules for their children, because they alone 
are able to enforce them ; and the responsibility of their 
early training rests upon the parents, whether they will or 
not. That children are children is indeed most true ; and if 
they were any thing else, the tast of educating them would 
be impossible. But that the effort to bring them up in the 
knowledge of truth and virtue is likely to make them men 
and women before their time, is mere absurdity. That. 
cannot be done, srniply because it is contraiy to nature. 
The objector must mean, therefore, that the plan proposed 
would have a tendency to make them/am^ themselves men 
and women, prematurely. This tendency, however, I ut 
terly deny. There is not the slightest danger of their for- 
getting that they are children, so long as they are held in 
the true subordination to their parents' authority which re- 
ligion ajid reason enjoin ; and are taught to look up to those 
parents with reverent obedience and affection. 

On the contrary, it is the ordinary system of the world 
that makes them fancy themselves men and women. It is 
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the preposterous indulgence which frees them from domestie 
restraint, and fills their thoughtB with the dress, the company, 
the dissipation, the vanities, the fiction, and the artificial 
manners of mature society. It is the allowance of chil- 
dren's parties, and children's fashions, and children's halls, 
and children's flirtations, and children's novels, which stufia 
their young heads and hearts hefore the time with ideas 
and feelings totally rmsuited to their age and condition. 
And hence the result deplored by every refiecting ohserver, 
that young America has almost lost the period of childhood 
altogether. Our boys and girls assume the airs of indepen- 
dence before they enter their teens. Obedience to parents 
is stricken out of the list of youthful virtues. There is no 
notion of government connected with the name of home. 
And " old heads are effectually put upon yonng shouldere," 
when the children are encouraged to think for themselves, 
and act for themselves, and choose their companions and 
amusements for tliemselves ; without reference to the au- 
thority of either father or mother, and with a full persuasion 
that the main duty of both the parents is to let them do 
precisely as they please. 

Another objection to the system would doubtless be, that 
it is impracticable. It runa counter too much to the pre- 
vailiug custom of the world. It lays too great a burden on 
the wife and mother. It req^uires too constant and watch- 
ful a degree of attention. Neighbors, friends, and servants 
would all help, in their several ways, to counteract it. And 
it must of necessity be relinquished, when the children are 
old enough to be sent to school. This is a plausible state- 
ment, I admit ; and demands a fair and full consideration. 

In the firet place, then, let it be granted that the task of 
education, rightly performed, does run counter to the cus- 
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torn of the world — that it lays a great burden on the mother 
—that it requires a constant and ivatchfu! attention, and 
that neighbors, friends, and aervanfs would help, in their 
several ways, to counteract it. What then? That all tiiia 
renders it a work of great difficulty is admitted ; but does 
that make it absolutely impracticable! Duty is always 
ditBcult, when it differs from the practice of the world ; 
but does that make it less a duty? And with respect 
to that pre-eminent duty which involves the virtue, the 
health, and the ultimate happiness of children, will the 
world give either to them or to their parents any equiv- 
alent, for the woeful and ruinous results of failure in their 
education ? 

It should further be considered that if there be difEcul- 
ties on the one side, there arc far greater difficulties on the 
other. The true system would usually result in the forma- 
tion of the children's character, so that their parents would 
derive from their future coui-se the highest earthly comfort 
and satisfaction ; while, during the whole process of their 
training, their temper, their habits, and their reverential 
aifection would make a comparative paradise of home. 
The ordinary plan, on the contrary, is a constant source of 
trouble, disorder, and anxiety. The parents, instead of be- 
ing the governors of their children, often become their 
slaves. And their heads are frequently bowed down in 
grief, and their hearts are well-nigh broken, by youthful 
immorality, ingratitude, and rebellion. Are there no diffi- 
culties here? And when they recur, will the world be able 
to afford the father and the mother any consolation in their 
wretchedness, since not only are thej conscious that it is 
the natural result of their own careless indulgence, but the 
children themselves, when they begin to feel the conse- 
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before, to Lis performance of his religious duties, and listen 
to Ilk remarks on the events of each day, so as to form his 
judgment and his principles, in their new application to 
Btrangei-s. And in this, she will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to teach him the virtue of charity and allowance for 
the faults of others, and of strictness towards his own, by 
telling him that the children who went wrong had not the 
same advantages as himself, and were therefore ignorant 
of their duty ; so that he should look on them not with 
anger but with pity, and remember that if he had been 
brought up as they were, he might not only have been no 
better, but perhaps far worse. Hence, instead of feeling 
proud or vain of his superiority, he ought rather to tliank 
God who had given him the instruction of His holy Word, 
and the careful teaching of his affectionate parents ; and 
pray to Him for the help of His Holy Spirit, that his own 
conduct might be always answerable to his privileges; 
since otherwise he would be condemned to a much severer 
punishment, in the judgment of the great day. 

In this manner, the wise and careful mother may easily 
pi-eserve her authority over her son, during the yeai^ of 
adolescence, and effectually guard him from the snares of 
evil company. But she will need the co-operation of the 
father, and should always have it when required. And if, 
at any time, there be manifest the temper of rebellion, not- 
withstanding all their care ; or if, without any open resist- 
ance, there be laziness, inattention, or wilful neglect, the 
father should tell him of his fault, read to him the instrac- 
tions of Solomon, and calmly but firmly administer the rod 
of coiTection, in the fulBlment of his own parental duty. 
This painful but indispensable part of a true system of edu- 
cation, should indeed be well understood, from the earliest 
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years of childhood. The boy sbouM regard it as it really 
is— the express command of the Almighty, from which no 
conscientious parent has a right to deviate. It should nev- 
er be administered in passion, but in marked displeasure, 
mingled with sorrow, and followed by prayer. And it 
should be repeated — like medicine in the hand of a careful 
physician — until the disease of self-will and disobedience 
is conquered, and the boy seems fully sensible of his trans- 
gression, and resolved to commit it no more. 
■- Nothing can he more dangerous and unjustifiablej in any 
Christian parent especially, than the notion that this whole- 
some discipline can be supei-seded by " moral suasion," aa 
it is called, or by any other scheme of human discovery. 
The idea that it was only suited to the severity of the Mo- 
saic ritual, and was virtually done away by the more mer- 
ciful spirit of the Gospel, is a pure absurdity. Our divine 
Saviour Himself made a scourge of small cords, to chastise 
the buyers and sellers who profaned the temple.* And 
St. Paul, illustrating the paternal love of God in punishing 
His children, asks the emphatic question : " "What son is 
he whom his father chasteneth not?"t Human nature is 
precisely the same since the advent of Chnat, that it was 
before ; and there is not a shadow of apology for the popu- 
lar folly of supposing that it does not require the same kind 
of correction, whenever the self-will or disobedience of the 
child or the boy resists the law of rightful authority. 

The education begun and steadily continued on these 
true principles, would insure to the American citizen, who 
is married and has a family, the best and happiest results, 
in that which forms the dearest object to every father's 
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heart — the character and welfare of liia children. It is his 
duty-j therefore, to imdei-stand the subject well ; because, al- 
though the agency of the mother must be chiefly employed, 
particularly in the earlier years of childish training, yet she 
■will usually need his counsel and advice, and always his 
entire and hai'monious co-operation. 

I shall not, indeed, undertake to say that the fruits of 
such a system will always be satisfactory. Obstacles may 
intervene between the parents and the child. Strange and 
untoward influences may arise to alienate and corrupt him. 
And often, when he leaves the refuge of his father's roof, 
the pleasures and allurements of the world may appear, for 
a while, to caiTy bim away. But it will be only for a while. 
The inspired proverb of Solomon contains a precept and a 
promise : "Train np a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it,"* When he is 
OLD ! He may depart when he is young, through lack of 
experience. But the hand of God will lead hira back, af- 
ter he has found that the world has nothing but disappoint- 
ment and grief to offer. Like the prodigal son, he will re- 
turn to his Fathei-, for he learned to know that heavenly 
Father in early life. And therefore he will retrace his 
steps in humility and penitence ; and he will be welcomed 
with joy; and the remainder of his days will prove the 
power of that divine truth which he was taught in the be- 
To realize all this in the consistent plan of education, is 
no light nor easy undertaking. I have admitted it already, 
and I admit it now again. It requires piety, reflection, and 
prayer, that the parents may have wisdom for the task, and 
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carry on tlieir work in the spint of love, with patience, 
perseverance, and confidence, to the end. To those who 
will not employ these only lawful methods, I have nothing 
to say in favor of any other. The same Creator who made 
man, and who alone comprehends fully the infirmity of his 
understanding and the corruption of his heart by nature, 
has laid down the law for his education ; and from that law 
no human power has a right to deviate, nor can it deviate 
with the hope to prosper. 

But to those parents who will devote themselves to the 
work in a true religious temper, the reward is sure, even in 
the happiness of the present life. What possession is so 
precious as the grateful love of our children ? What spec- 
tacle so delightful as to see them walking in the ways of 
virtue, uaefulness, and truth ? What wealth bo great as the 
treasure of their integrity and honor ? What suffering so 
deep, as the knowledge of their misery and ehame ? Shall 
the mother shrink from the trouble demanded in their nur- 
ture? Shall the idle intercoui-se of society, or the empty 
pleasures of the world, or the habits of easy indolence, be 
allowed to come between her and this most sacred of all her 
duties? Shall the father cut himself off from his share in 
the work, for the sake of his evening amusements, his gay 
companions, his games and dissipation! Alas I for the 
parents who thus decide. Alas! for the children whose 
rightful protectora have so deserted them. 

Nevertheless, I mean not to condemn those, whose circum- 
stances are such that they are really unable to perform 
ai-ight this all-important duty. Doubtless, there are very 
many who cannot discharge it in their own persons, either 
by reason of ill health, or lack of knowledge, or want of the 
faculty of domestic government, or other difficulty which 
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may be, in their case, inanrmountable. The only resource, 
in these instances, is the substitute of the Boarding-seliool. 
And to this I shall devote the following chapter. 



CHAPTEE XXIY. 

OH FAMILY SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION. 

I HAVE endeavored, in the last chapter, to show that the 
most important and abiding part of education should be 
perfoiined at home, through the affectionate authority of 
the father and the mother ; and it is quite obvious that when 
circumstances render this impracticable, the Boarding- 
school, which is presented as the substitute for home, should 
preserve as many of its proper characteristics as possible. I 
say itBpn>per characteristics, because I use the term, 7u>me, 
in the sense which it ought fo bear ; and not in that which 
is too commonly affixed to it, in the loose and dangerous 
license of our day. Rightly understood, home is not merely 
the place of the parents' residence ; but it is also the place 
which should possess the largest amount on earth of Chris- 
tian government, united with love, order, and growth in 
knowledge and vii-tue. 

Under this aspect of the matter, the master and mistress 
of the boarding-school become the temporary substitutes 
for the parents of the boy committed to their care. They 
are invested, for a time, with the same power, and assume 
the same responsibility. Hence they are bound to treat him 
as they ought to treat their own child ; and if they fail in 
this, they are lacking in the fundamental point of a moat 
serious obligation. 
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Of course, I do not mean that they should love him as 
they -would do, if he were really their own ; nor that he 
should transfer to them the filial affection which he should 
have for his own father and mother. This would be equally 
impossible and undesirable, and does not come within the 
range of contemplation by either party at the time. I have 
therefore said precisely what I mean, that they should treat 
him as they oitffht to treat iheir own; with the affection 
which will tenderly provide for his comfort and welfare, 
and with the constant care of Ms improvement in religious 
principle, in sonnd morality, in knowledge, in habits and 
deportment ; so as to qualify him, to the extent of their 
power, for the subsequent duties of life. More than this, no 
reasonable parent could desire. Less than this, ought not 
to satisfy the conscience of any Christian teacher who con- 
ducts a boarding-school. 

Such being the basis of the true system, the first result 
would seem to be that it cannot bo extended to a very large 
number. How large, indeed; it would be difficult to pre- 
scribe ; because there is so great a difference in the capaci- 
ties of men for the government, the inspection, and the 
quick insight of individual character which the task 
requires. Much would also depend on the fidelity and 
■watchfiil attention of the other instructors. The famous 
Pestalozzi contrived to manage, with eminent success, a 
hundred boys. But he was a single man, and entered into 
the work with a rare enthusiasm. He lived in their con- 
stant society, slept in the same apartment, was the com- 
panion of all their sports and plays, and gave himself 
wholly up to them in every thing. The plan, in his hands, 
seemed to prosper admirably : so admirably, indeed, that it 
became, for a little while, known and praised as the Pesta- 
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lozzian system. It was soon found, however, that it 
depended solely on a kind of energy which nothing but his 
own entliusiasm conld supply; and, therefore, after hia 
death, it sunk into oblivion. Nor is this to be regretted, 
because it was his aim to make education a matter of 
pleasurable excitement rather than of patient industry, to 
render discipline unnecessary, and to form the habit of 
exei-tion by the stimulus of social ambition, without the 
only enduring support of religious principle. 

This example, under these circumstances, proves nothing 
on the point of numbers. We must take men as they are, 
and estimate their powers by the fair average of capacity, 
rather than by the transient success and popularity of a rare 
exception. And if we assume this average as the safest 
standard, we shall probably come near the mark by saying 
that twenty-five boys are quite enough for one man to 
govern, with real parental care; unless he can command a 
degree of zealous and conscientious fidelity in his subordi- 
nates which is seldom to be expected. 

I am aware that many of my readers will think this a 
very low and absurd estimate. In our age, we are accus- 
tomed to do these things on a magnificent scale, and to cal- 
culate their worth according to their cheapness and their 
magnitude. But it must be remembered that I am speak- 
ing of a boarding-school which is to be a substitute for 
home, and conducted on parental and religious principles. 
I am also considering the question with reference to boys 
rather than to girls, who are much moi'e easily govenied 
and restrained. And I am not at all concerned with the 
question of numbers in those establishments which offer a 
cheap opportunity of education to young men and women, 
at that riper age, when, as in our colleges, they are pre- 
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Bnmed, whether justly or otherwise, to be capable of 
governing themselves. 

In this restricted view of the subject, I think that the 
care of twenty-five boys will he found sufficient for the 
average capacity. Of men whose minds and energies far 
exceed this average, I have nothing to say beyond the 
homage of admiration. The first Napoleon was endowed 
with such astonishing faculties for government, that he was 
able to exercise an iniluence over every individual soldier 
in a vast army ; and knew more of their character and cir- 
cnmstances, than an ordinary captain knows of the members 
in a single company. And, doubtless, we may have, now 
and then, a Napoleon in the govemment of schools, whose 
intellectual vigor places him far above the sphere of prob- 
able calculation. 

But even on this moderate scale, the master of a true 
family seminary will be found to be engaged in a most 
important work for the community. For supposing him to 
receive his boys at the age of ten, and to dismiss them, 
I'iglitly educated, at sixteen, ready for the college, the 
office, the counting-room, the farm, or the manufactory, and 
let him be thus occupied tor thii'ty-six years, and the aggre- 
gate would be one hundred and fitty youths trained to be 
examples of i-eligious principle, sound knowledge, and indus- 
trious habits, a blessing to their parents and to society.- 
This is enough for the labor of any ordinary lifetime ; and 
would produce more real good than if a thousand or ten. 
thonsand had passed through his hands, with the common 
amount of irreligion, nngoverned license, and worldly indul- 
gence, which prevail so largely amongst the rising genera- 
tion of our country. 

I proceed, in the next place, to consider some specific 
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points belonging to this system of family education in the 
boarding-school. 

And here, all agree that there must be a due amoant of 
religions instruction. But this, as usually understood, would 
fall short of the true idea. The morals and motives of 
the Gospel are rarely appealed to in the practical work of 
education ; and hence the religions teaching is very apt to 
sink down into a dull, formal routine, which goes in at one 
ear, and out at the other, making little impression on the 
intellect, and still less upon the heart. Instead of this, it 
should be regarded aa the mle of Uie daily life, and thns 
become the actual standard of feeling and of principle ; 
holding up the Saviour as the great model of imitation, and 
trying every question by the light of His precepls and 



Thfs, however, should be done without gloom, austerity, 
or unreasonable strictness ; which only tend, with young per- 
sons especially, to make religion odious and repulsive. The 
Gospel is the religion of light and love, and can always be 
best inculcated in the spirit of kindly and cheerful affec- 
tion. It was the declaration of the Saviour Himself, that 
His yoke is easy and His burden is light. And therefore 
the pupils should understand the value of His precepts as 
the only way to real happiness, by which they may conquer 
sin and selfishness, which are the worst enemies to peace 
and true enjoyment even in this world ; and attain that 
pure and benevolent habit of the heart and mind which 
repels'the desire of doing evil to othei-s, and rejoices in 
goodness and in truth. 

"With this view, there should be no appeal made (o the 
motive of emulation. Tor this motive is thoroughly an- 
tagonistic to all Christian principle, and only operates by 
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the etimi]liis of contest and pride ; while the reasons held 
out for diligence and industry by the Gospel are infinitely 
superior, and, when once implanted, remain through life. 
The boy should be taught, therefore, that he is not required 
to excel his young companions, because he is told to " love 
them as himself,"* and Christians are commanded "in 
honor to prefer one another. "-f Besides, it is impossible 
that all should excel ; because it pleases God to endow them 
with very different measures of talent and capacity. Hence 
all that the pupil has to do, is to use the ability which the 
Lord haa seen fit to bestow, as wdl as he ean, on . the true 
ground of duty. He is the servant of Christ, who will de- 
mand a strict account of his time and occupations. He 13 
bound, moreover, to fulfil the reasonable hopes of his pa- 
rents, who sent him to school in order that he might learn 
as much as possible. He is further bound to set a good 
example to his companions, by his diligence and applica- 
tion. And lastly, he is hound to exert himself, that he may 
be fit for usefaln^s to the world when he becomes a man. 
Meanwhile he must not be discouraged, if he cannot do as 
much or as well as others. Neither must he envy their 
superior powers, nor be discontented with his own. For 
God has given him enough, if he do but use them wisely. 
And those who have the brightest abilities are often found, 
in the end, to be far less happy and prosperous than their 
fellows ; because the pride of their talents is so apt to carry 
them away, and lead them to place all their confidence iu 
their own capacity ; instead of trusting in the blessing 
promised to persevering industry and virtue. 

These are the motives and the feelings with which the 
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teacher slioald labor to inspire bis pupils. They are in 
strict bai'inony with the precepts of religion, and furnish 
tbe conscience of tlie boy with principles of action, under 
every circnmstance of bis future career, as well as during 
the course of youthful instruction. I regard tbe ordinary 
system of emulation, on tbe conti'arj, as altogether hostile 
to the injunctions of Scripture, injurious to the improve- 
ment of the young, unjust in its results at the time, and 
eminently instrumental in producing all the selfish con- 
tests and strifes which, in after life, deform society. But 
this system is so strongly rooted, and the truth, as I regard 
it, is so likely to be imacceptable, that it may be necessary 
to discuss the subject fully, before it is dismissed. 

Let it be carefully remembered, then, that the object of 
education is to prepare the boy for the duties of the man, 
and to make him what be ought to be, in all the relations 
of his being. This, to be effected ngbtly, plainly demands 
not only the cultivation of tbe intellect, but tbe implanting 
of moral principles in tbe heart. Of these two, there can 
be no controveray about the compai-ative importance. We 
all know that it is not intellectual ability, but moral prin- 
ciple which forms tbe good citizen, the faithful husband, 
the affectionate father, tbe true friend, the kind neighbor, 
the honest man of business. Intellectual ability, without 
OToraZ^WMc^pfo, does nothing of all this; but on the contraiy 
makes men rogues and sharpers, fraudulent schemers, false 
in eveiy social relation, pests to their family, and plagues 
to the community around them. It results undeniably, 
therefore, that the implanting of moral principle is tbe first 
and highest object of true education ; while tbe cultivation 
of the intellect, though of great value, is yet a subordinate 
and inferior concern. 
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But there is no system of moral principle in the world 
which can be placed in competition with the Gospel. Infi- 
dels themselv^ always acknowledge this, for even when 
they cavil at the divinity and miracles of Christ, they never 
fail to confess the superior purity and suljliinity of His 
moral teaching. Hence arises the necessity of taking the 
precepts of the New Testament as the rale of moral princi- 
ple ; and thus far tlie system which I advocate is placed be- 
yond the reach of doubt or disputation. 

Let us next see, therefore, whether the popular plan of 
emnlation is in accordance with this order. "What is its 
practical method of proceeding 1 First, in the class, boys 
are ranged together for the convenience of the teacher, ac- 
cording to tlie measure of their intellectual attainment. 
Out of the members of that class, some tw'o or three are 
nearly equal in ability ; and they contend as rivals for the 
place of honor at the head. The rest, being inferior in 
talent, in memory, and perhaps iii age, have no chance in 
the struggle ; and therefore the stimulus of emnlation does 
not reach to them, but exhausts its power upon the two or 
three antagonists. And the successful pupil is sure to be 
elated with pride, because he liaa excdled his competitors ; 
and tliey are apt to be filled with envy and mortification. 

Thus matters go on, day after day, until the time of pub- 
lic examination ; when the intellectual attainments of tlie 
most proficient scholars are ostentatiously displayed, and 
the triumphant candidates are graced with prizes and re- 
wards, not because they have done the best in theii- power, 
but simply because they have excelled^ the others. How do 
those others feel, in being totally passed by ? Some are 
depressed by shame, some discouraged by failure, while 
the majority, who had no hope of success, and yet had no 
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Other motive addressed to them except that of emulation, 
are more indifferent than ever towards the task of learning, 
and dismiss the effort from their thoughts, as not worth the 
trouble. 

Now I ask, who in that school — who amongst the crowd 
that attended the examination — nay, who amongst the 
teachers themselves, have remembered for a moment that 
the first great object of education is not intellectual ability, 
but MOKAL PRINCIPLE? What share had moral principle in 
the daily teaching of the class ? What share had moral 
principle in the prizes and the honors of the successful can- 
didates i What share had moral piinciple in the applause 
of the assembled company? None whatever. From first 
to last, the intellect filled the whole sphere of effort and of 
praise. And moral principle was as completely out of sight 
and ont of mind, as if it had nothing to do with the business 
of youthful training. 

But this is not the whole, for I have shown that moral 
principle, by universal consent, is based on the precepts of 
the Gospel ; and hence I contend that this system of emula- 
tion is not only destitute of moral principle, but actually 
opposed to it For the apostle Paul expressly ranks emu- 
lation among the works of the flesh, and puts it along with 
strife, hatred, and other deadly sins.* And in this he is 
fully jusfiiied, when we reflect, that the youthful competitors 
for the prize of scholarship are not expected to exert them- 
selves on the score of duty, but simply in order that they 
may excel the rest. The motive is therefore plainly that of 
pride, and the selfish love of distvnction ; which is totally at 
war with the love of our neighbor, and derives its pleasure 
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from another's pain. Moreover, the successful candidate is 
usually indebted to his superior talents ; and may be far in- 
ferior in real worth of character, to many of those whom lie 
has excelled in intellectual display. And since the prize 
of honor is awarded to the result of those talents, notwith- 
standing, is there not an open slight offered to moral prin- 
ciple, when that is not thought worth inquiring after, while 
the other is hailed with admiration and applause ? What 
can more manifestly tempt the inexperienced mind of boy- 
hood to form the dangerous conclusion, that goodness and 
virtue are of no account, if they can only attain a certain 
measure of intellectual ability ? And bow, in the name of 
common sense, can such a system be expected to educate 
our youth in the love of sound mOrality ; or send them forth 
■with those habits and principifes which deserve the confi- 
dence of mankind ? 

There can be no doubt, therefore, as it seems to me, that 
this whole matter demands a total reformation. Moral 
virtue, based as it must be, on the Gospel, should be set 
forth as the first element of youthful training; and no prize 
should ever be given to any pupil, without a satisfactory 
examination in the principles and practice of goodness and 
of truth. Talents are laudable.. Learning is laudable. 
But the morals of Christianity should be held in higher 
esteem than either; because on them, at last, we must 
depend for the ultimate success of every individual man, 
and for the peace and welfare of the community. 

That this true theoiy of education is the only one which 
can rightly carry out the idea of a family school, must be 
obvious to the slightest reflection. We have already seen 
that the father gives his authority to the master of the 
school ; and along with this, he transfei-s, for the time, his 
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parental responsibility, in the expectation that his substitute 
will treat the boy as he would treat his own. But what 
judicious father would consent to leave his child to the 
ordinary stuauliia of literaiy emulation, without any special 
enforcement of moral principle ? "What mother would be 
willing to rata the learning of her son higher than his 
virtue ? And how shall snch teachei's fulfil their parental 
duty, if, instead of raising the standard of Christian morality 
to its proper height, in the judgment and feelings of the 
children intrasted to their care, they are content with 
appealing to pride and selfishness, on the old plan of emu- 
lation ; and give their public honors to the few boys of 
superior talent, -without regard to the infinitely more impor- 
tant moral character which must determine tlieir safety 
and. happiness through life, besides involving the peace and 
comfort of all connected with them ? 

Tne danger of encouraging emulation, however, is further 
manifest, when we consider that it is the very principle of 
strife and competition, and makes the great bulk of man- 
kind the enemies, rather than the friends, of those who are 
engaged in the same profession with themselves. The 
moral precepts of Christianity teach us to rejoice in the 
prosperity of all around us, forbid us to covet their posses- 
sions, and command us to exert oiu- powers on the ground 
of our individual responsibility to God and to society; 
without seeking to rise above the rest, or wishing to depress 
them, in order to gratify our personal ambition ; but rather 
taking pleasure in their success, and accepting our own 
share from Providence, in the spirit of thankful contentment. 
Emulation, on the contrary, is always intent upon drawing 
comparisons with others ; and is never satisfied unless it can 
overtop them, and cast them into the shade. Hence, its 
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Tery genius is contention, opposition, and struggle for' mas- 
tery, TJic successful youth, therefore, who has borne ofl 
the prize from his school competitors, too often sustains a 
moral injury ; because he is apt to he a slave for life to the 
same consuming and unhappy anxiety for distinction. lie 
is puffed up with the pride of his superiority, and as it has 
once heen so publicly acknowledged, he expects it to be 
always conceded as a settled fact. He commences the real 
business of the world, accordingly, with the worst possible 
preparation of feeling ; and instead of understanding that 
his success must depend, under God, npon the diligent 
labor of persevering duty ; he calculates upon, his presumed 
merit, looks unkindly upon all who are unwilling or unable 
to see it, grows impatient at their envy or stupidity, feels 
vexed at the slowness and difficulty of his progress, and 
disgusted at the difference between his past honors and his 
present insignificance. And the frequent result is that he 
falls into low companionship and dissipation, as a reliel 
from his morbid and disappointed temper. He is dissatis- ' 
fied unless he can be " king of the company," and cannot 
be happy without some field in which the spii'it of emulation 
can enjoy applause. And thus it is, that in a large number 
of instances which are known, and doubtless in thousands 
which have escaped observation, the flattered youths who 
have gained at school the prize of public honor, have been 
betrayed by that very means into ruin and disgrace ; while 
the undistingufehed mass, who aspired to no superiority, 
have gone on with humble diligence, and far outstripped 
them in the ultimate attainment of credit an-d success. 

The vast importance of the subject may be lastly regarded 
with respect to its extensive influence on the interests of 
society; for the evils of emulation may be seen amongst 
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them all. It is emulation which atimulates the ambitions 
politician, and makes such small accoimt of lies, and slan- 
ders, and bribery, if they can only help his progress to dis- 
tinction. It is emulation which excites the man of business 
to outstrip his competitors, and tempts him to employ the 
tricks of ti'ade, and the arts of dishonesty. It is emulatioa 
which sets physicians by the ears, and produces the bitter 
animosity of those who are enlisted in the support of con- 
tending systems. It is emulation which reigns o^er the 
oratoiy of the bar, and makes the attainment of justice 
' Beem of little value in comparison with personal triumph. 
It is emulation which prompts the extravagance of fashion, 
and dooms the fairer sex to a wearisome rivalry of dress and 
ornament, in the desire of superior notoriety. It is emula- 
tion which squanders such millions in the building and fur- 
nishing of our merchant palaces, where prudence and 
benevolence are so often sacrificed to contentious ostenta- 
tion. It is emulation which governs the halls of pleasure, 
and plants the thorn of envy in the heart of seeming gayety, 
and darkens the brow of youthful beauty with resentful 
discontent, when it cannot obtain the expected prize of 
admired distinction. Nay, it is emulation which even 
enters the sanctuary, of God, and converts it into a theatre 
of proud display, and tempts the preacher himself to labor 
after striking novelties for etfect, instead of solemn truths 
for edification. In a word, it is emulation which fills the 
world with the fruits of pride, vanity, contest, strife, envy, 
hatred, malice, and revenge, in the selfish indulgence of 
some petty and miserable ambition. Who can wonder, 
then, that St. Paul included it amongst the works of the 
flesh, and condemned it as altogether hostile to true Chris- 
tian principle ! ■*. 
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This false and dangerous sdmulas, therefore, should be 
altogether banished from eveiy school which claims to be 
conducted iit accordance with pure morality; instead of 
being actually adopted into the very eystem of education, 
and praised as a motive for exertion, and rewarded witli 
public honors, as if it were a virtue. There is more than 
enough of it — God knows — ^in every human heart ; without 
this studied effort to nounah and enlarge its baleful influ- 
ence. The whole strain of a sound and faithful training 
should be to root it up, as far as possible, and plant in its 
place the ti-ue principle of Doty. This is the embodiment 
of all practical morals, which should be incessantJy incul- 
cated on the rising yonth of our country — duty to God, 
duty to pai'ents, duty to teachers, duty to their associates, 
duty to themselves, so as to prepare them for their duty to 
society. They should be taught to undei-stand that there is 
no other road to real happiness, for all selfishness, pride, 
and worldly ambition are sure to lead to disappointment and 
misery, while the path of duty is the path of peace and 
lasting pleasure. It may seem rough and rugged in the 
beginning, because nature is depraved, and the conquest 
over its opposition cannot be achieved without constant 
self-denial. But the victory is sure 1R> every youth who 
!S the Saviour for his guide, and faithfully seeks, in daily 
nisea b 



■, the strength which He has promised 
those that ask it. And as he proceeds, the path of duty 
will grow more and more ea.sy, until, at length, it will be 
covered with tlie flowers of truth and the ti-uits of virtue ; 
and he will be safely led through all his troubles to the best 
portion of solid enjoyment in the present world, and to the 
heritage of certain felicity iu that which is to come. 
If It were possible, then, it would be my most { 
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desire, as a friend to the best interests of the rising genera- 
tion, to see the true order of education arranged upon this 
principle. Christian morality first, and useful learning 
second— both governed by the same rule of Duty. The 
application of the maxim to common-schoola, where the 
work of training is performed for the benefit of the 
many ; as well as to colleges, where it is completed for the 
advantage of the few ; must be reserved for the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



The boarding-school which aims at secua-ing, to a mod- 
^ate number of young persona, the advantages of a family, 
is always the private enterprise of the individual under- 
takei: The common-school and the college, on tlie contrary, 
are subjects of legislative care and regulation. I have 
therefore claased them together, for this reason ; because it 
belongs to erery legislature to provide for their modes of 
instruction, at least so far as the public interest may require, 
until they are bronglit to the highest attainable point of 
practical efficiency. But yet there is so wide a difference 
between their respecfive systems, that it will be well to con- 
sider them separately. 

It is an admitted principle, throughout the United States, 
that it is the special office of government to fiirnish the 
means of grataitoua education to every child, in the more 
useful and oi-dinary branches of reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, &e., so that the poorest may have sufficient cultivation 
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to discharge their social duties in the republic ; and acquire 
a respectable measure of intelligence, as citizens and parties 
in the general welfare. To this end, convenient districts 
are marked out; school-bouses are erected and t'uruished; 
boolis, materials, and teachers are provided ; all out of the 
public funds. And many of our most useful and distin- 
guished men have had no other aid than this, in their pre- 
pai'ation for a course of success and honor. 

So far as it goes, all this is well. The defect is that it 
does not go far enough to attain the object. If reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with a slight eprinlihng of gram- 
mar, geography, and history, were sufficient to qualify the 
boy for the duties of a good and honest citizen, nothing 
more would be required for the great body of the people. 
But the fact is quite certain that neither tiiese, nor any 
other branches of mere secular art and science, can pro- 
duce such a result. It needs something more, and that 
something is a regular system of moral training, on the 
principle treated in the previous chapter. Nor can the 
Legislature fulfil its proper obligations in this all-im- 
portant matter, until some plan be devised and earned 
into effect, by which this lamentable deficiency may be 
supplied. 

Before I enter upon this, however, it will be proper to 
notice a practical defect, which prevents the children of the 
poor and the dissolute from deriving any beneiit even from 
the existing system. 

As the matter now stands, there is no suiEcient mode for 
securing their attendance, when, as often happens, then' pa- 
rents are quite indifferent to then' learning, or when they are 
too impoverished to supply them with decent clothing for 
the purpose, or desire to employ their time in I 
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even pilfering. The children themselves cannot be ex- 
pected to care for the privilege, and would rather stay 
away. And hence there is- a large, and I fear an increas- 
ing proportion of the lising generation, to whom the com- 
mon-schools are practically inaccessible. 

This is, unquestionably, a great public evil, wiiieh it lies 
upon the Legislature to remedy. For many of these chil- 
dren grow up to maturity, in ignorance of every thing but 
vice and wickedness. They become liars, thieves, shop- 
lifters, counterfeiters, gamblers, ruffians, familiar with the 
grossest ibrms of licentiousness, and ready for every act of 
violence and blood. It is from this class that oui' elections, 
in the lai-ger cities especially, derive their disgraceful char- 
acter of fraud and disorder. They supply the chief share 
of work for our police, our magistrates, and our criminal 
courts of justice. They are the ready tools of villainy, in 
all its lower forms. And they constitute a perilous nuisance, 
more or less known and dreaded, in every community. Is 
it really necessary that our country should bear this fright- 
ful burden f Can the government do nothing to purify tliis 
pestilent abomination, and effectually stop the alarming in- 
crease of juvenile depravity? In my humble judgment 
they can ; and assuredly, if so, it cannot be denied that it 
ie a matter of high legislative duty. 

It was one of the laws of Lycurgus, the famous legislator 
of ancient Sparta, that all the children born in the repub- 
lic should be trained by the State, as the children of the 
commonwealth, on the system laid down by public au- 
thority. And no parent, however high his rank, was allowed 
to interfere. So effectual did this regulation prove, that 
the government of Sparta remained firm and unchanged 
for 500 yeara together ; and the people preserved a greater 
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unity of character and principle than any other nation of 
antiquity. 

From this well-known example, our Legislatoi-a may cer- 
tainly derive a hint worthy of serious consideration. Why 
cannot they adopt the principle, with reference to that class 
of unfortunate children, who have no parents or guardians 
to provide them with insfa-uetion ; or whose parents are un- 
able or unwilling to fulfil their duty to their offspring, and 
therefore either train them to vice, or ahandon them to 
niin ? Why should the laws not require strictly that an 
annual inspection be made in every school district through- 
out the State, with especial reference to this matter, that 
eveiy father who keeps his children fi-om school, during six 
months of the year, unless from aiclmess or other actual 
necessity, should be held guilty of a misdemeanor, punisha- 
ble by line or imprisonment ; and that all children who are 
vagabonds, or orphans, or beggars, should be taken and 
enrolled as the children of the commonwealth, maintained 
and instructed at the public expense, until they are old 
enough to be bound as apprentices ? 

That such a law would be of vast benefit to the indi- 
viduals and to the public, can hardly be disputed by any re- 
flecting person ; because it would clear the community of 
numbers who would otherwise be sure to inflict upon it the 
worst evils of vice and disorder, by converting them into 
worthy men and honest citizens. The cost would doubtless 
be considerable ; but it would be as nothing in comparison 
with the increased peace and security ; the saving of the 
property now destroyed by theft, fraud, licentiousness, and 
every other form of depredation ; and the immense sums 
required to keep villainy in check by the hand of justice, 

I eome next to consider the defect already intimated, 
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which deprives onr common-schools of their proper effi- 
ciency, namely, the want of any regnlar system of mc/ral 
training^ without wliich it is mere folly to expect that they 
can prepare the pnpila for the duties of good and trusty 
citizens, or fit them for the varions relations of their future 
life. 

But here, on the threshold of the argument, it may be 
said that the public schools ai-e only opened during certain 
houi-s of the day ; and that the children have their parents, 
and their families, and their Churches, for the purpose of 
leaiTiing morality. In truth, however, this is nothing to 
the puipose, when we know that they are not likely to leara 
morality without other help than these ; since neither family 
nor parents are usually able to teach them, and the Churches 
have not the opporhinity, through the loose practice of allow- 
ing them to waste and profane in amusement, if not in 
mischief, the Christian Safabath-day. The object of the 
government, therefore, is not attained, and cannot be 
attained upon the present system. Provision is indeed 
made for a certain amount of intellectual culture, and even 
that is far from being as good as it might be. But there is 
no provision whatever for what ie infinitely more important, 
not only to the children themselves, but to the public wel- 
fare, namely, moral training mid supervision, on the basis 
of the Gospel. 

Here again, however, I may be met with another objec- 
tion. For the Constitution secures eijual rights to every 
foi-m of Christianity, and forbids the Legislature to favor 
one before anotlier. Row, then, it may be asked, can the 
Gospel be introduced into the public schools, when all the 
various Churches and sects throughout the land understand 
it differently ! 
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The answer to this specious but shallow argument is very 
plain, and in my humble judgment, incontrovertible. Tha 
point to be attained is Christian morality, founded on the 
precepts and example of the Saviour. In this, all Chets- 
nANS AGKEE. The questions on which they dispute are 
dogmas of faith, forms of goremment, and modes of public 
worship. But they all acknowledge the same Eedeemer. 
They all admit the same Bible to contain the Revelation of 
God. And therefore the pablic schools, in training up tlie 
children of the commonwealth according to the morals of 
the Gospel, would not interfere in the least with tlie equal 
rights of Churches, and sects ; because tliey would only in- 
culcate those principles in which all are of tlie same mind, 
and would leave untouched the points in which they differ. 

The Eoraan Catholic, however, objects again, that the 
translation of the Bible used by all the rest is erroneous ; and 
that he cannot conscientiously consent to have it read by his 
^hild, nor used, in his instraction, as a book of authority. 
This cavU is also specious, and yet it is perfectly absurd to 
rely on it, as a valid obstacle to the exercise of Legislative 
dutjr. 

For, in the first place, our English Bible is only a ti'ans- 
lation ; and there never was a tl-anslation of any hook, since 
the world began, which might not be made a subject of 
dispute, on the point of strict verbal accuracy. But wa 
cannot use the Scriptures, for the public benefit, in any 
other language than that which the people understand; 
and therefore we are forced to employ an English version. 
Morality must be taught by some means. It can only be 
taught, amongst a Christian nation, by the divine authority 
which all profess to reverence; and hence the Legislature 
are bound to use a translation, and can only be reasouablj 
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asked to iise the beet which exists, in the general judgment 
of the vast majority. 

In the second place, the Legislature act as the represent- 
atives of the people. Under our republican government, 
the people are the sovereign power ; and they have, long 
ago, settled the whole question as to the English Bible 
which they and their Forefathers accepted, as a true and 
faithful version of the Word of God, and to which alone 
tliey appealed, for religious and moral instruction. It was 
that Bible which was everywhere established in the schools, 
and no man dreamed of introducing any other. It was 
on the basis of the same Bible that all the laws concerning 
religious duties have been passed. And, therefore, there 
seems to be a surprising amount of rectlessness in under- 
taking, at this day, to raise any conti'overey about the 
matter. 

But, thirdly, the Koman bishops have not a shadow of 
real ground for the pretence that they cannot conscientionsly 
allow their people to use oui' established vereion, on the 
score of fidelity. For it is not only much superior to their 
own, in general style, but agrees with it substantially, in 
meaning. The exceptions to this agreement are veiy few, 
and in these, our established ti-anslation is fully justified, on 
a fail- appeal to the Hebrew and Greek originals. In fact, 
the controversy between them and other Christians does not 
turn on the contents of the Bible, but on the authority of 
Chv/rch tradition, outside of and ieyond the Sibls. There 
is not a single point involved in that controversy, which 
depends on the difference between their version and ours. 
And hence, their real object in raising the difficulty is not 
to adopt a bett«r translation than that which is already 
established, but to get rid of the Bible altogether ; lest the 
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children might insemibly learn to look to the Bible for 
their Bjstem of rdigmus faith, as well as for their princi- 
ples of moral practice. Whether their apprehenBiona of 
Boch a result are weH founded or otherwise, I shaU not now 
inquire. For mjselt, I con only declare that I regard them 
as wholly imaginary. So long as the child of a Komauist 
belieyes that his faith must U founded m tie leaaUng of 
his Ohurcli, which he is to receive as the unwritten Word 
of God, beeauie tjmt^ Church is infaaUlt, the reading of 
all the Bibles in the world can never move him. But it is 
Buffloient for mj argument to say, that the fears of a small 
body of ecclesiastios about a possible future result, can never 
be taken as a valid reason for depriving the public schools 
of the Word of God, in the .form which has always been 
approved by the great body of the nation. Indeed, the 
very idea seems monstrous in absurdity; since it is evident 
that if the fears of a minority are to neutralize the judgment 
of the majority, we never could establish any kw or system 
whatever. 

In the last place, however, it is answer enough to reply 
that the sole object for which the Bible is to be used in our 
common-schoofe, is the establishment of moral principU ; 
and therefore, unless the Bomanist can point out some pas- 
sages in which our established vei-sion^enierfe th^ morality 
of the Gospel, he has no pretext for objecting to its use, for 
purely moral purposes, by the public teacher. 

I recur, therefore, to my proposition— that the great 
defect of our common-schools, founded for the education of 
the mass of our population, lies in the want of moral train- 
ing and supervision on the basis of the Christian Scriptures. 
The question arises, How may that defect be supplied? 
The Bible must be retained, of course. But the mere 
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reading of a chapter in the Bible is a small pai't of the work 
required for the moi'al training of children. It is the foun- 
dation, Indeed, but it rei^uires the saperetructm-e to bo 
raised, before it can be available ; and tliat can only be 
done by making it the practical rule of ISfe, which is the 
most difficult, as it is the most important matter to be 
accomplished, in the task of education. 

The first thing demanded for this great object, in my 
humble jiidgment, ia to make the morals of the Gospel a 
distinct branch of instruction ; to be held forth, in all our 
public schools, as the primary and essential subject of 
attention, to which every other must be subordinate. 

To this end, books should be prepared, rising in extent 
and thoroughness, presenting a detailed and complete 
course of Christian morals, beginning with a catechism ibr 
the younger scholars, to be followed by a grammar of 
morals for American j6uth, adapted to the more advanced 
pupils. And every class should be put daily through some 
portion of this course, as the most important part of their 
training. 

This would insure the attention and the knowledge re- 
C[uired, and go far towards inclining the thoughts and im- 
proving the habits of the pupils, by the regular reiteration 
of instruction. But in addition to it, the teacher should be 
obliged to keep a daily record of moral conduct for each 
scholar ; and at the end of every term, the moral character 
should be made the first and most serious part of their 
examination, and should occupy the leading place in the 
certificate given by the master of the school. 

Tiie next thing required would be to provide for some 
effectual supervision of their conduct, during the remainder 
of their time. And for this purpose, there should be an 
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inspector appointed in each scliool-disti-ict, whose duty it 
should be to make himself familiar with all the children, 
and to exercise a salutary government over their general 
behavior, both in their families and abroad. It should 
farther be his care to have them entered as scholars in tiie 
Sunday-schools of their parents' choice, and to i-equire a 
weekly report of their attendance and conduct on the card 
which each should receive from the superintendent. Tiie 
first business at the opening of the public school, on Monday 
morning, ehould be the handing in of this card by every 
pupil, as tlie roll is called ; and the memorandum should be 
set down upon the conduct-book, and a list made for the 
inspector, of those whose attendance at the Sunday-school 
could not he proved. And on every Saturday the inspector 
sliould visit the school of his district ; examine the conduct 
of the past week, according to the record ; call the delin- 
quents to account, give commendation to the good, and 
rebuke the disorderly and disobedient He should also, 
once in a month, or more frecLuently, if need be, visit the 
home of every pupil ; and lend bis influence to the authority 
of the father or the mother, as the case might require, for 
the benefit both of themselves and of their children. 

For examples of special obstinacy, disobedience, habit- 
ual idleness, or direct rebellion, a further provision would 
be necessary. Tlie Legislature should establish a place of 
discipline for obstinate delinquents, where a moderate 
degree of confinement, with a diet of bread and water, 
miglit suffice to coiTect their waywardness in time; instead 
of their being suflered to go on in an evil course, until they 
commit some act of villainy. As a general rule, this place 
might be the domicil of the inspector ; and he should be 
authorized to take charge of every pupil whose wilful oppo- 
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Bition to the regular course of training rendered it, .in his 
judgment, necessary. And the fear of this pmiishment, if 
seasonably apphed, would he quite enough to insure suc- 
cess, in those occasional cases of youthful ohdnracy, which 
might otherwise hid defiance to all that his instructions or 
the authority of their parents could do to reclaim them. 

And on the 4th of Jiily, in every year, it would be well 
to have a public procession of all the schools within a con- 
venient distance ; each school being attended by the inspec- 
tor and the teacher, and a banner with some suitable device 
being carried at the head, by the best pupils. The choice 
of the bearer might be by ballot, given by tlie scholars 
themselves, but confirmed by the inspector, in order to pre- 
vent improper influence. And a short address might be 
made to them, and some simple refreshments provided ; and 
then, when they had returned to their respective school- 
houses, and deposited their banners, they might be dis- 
missed for the remainder of the day. Cases of serious 
delinquency should be excluded from this annual festival, 
which would renSer it a useful adjunct to the influence of 
salutary discipline. And the effect would be to raise the 
system of our common-schools in the public estimation, 
and especially in ':hat of the parents and the scholare ; so ae 
to make it more and more appreciated as one of the most 
important elements of the national welfare. 

Such is the outline of a plan which would seem to me 
adapted to correct the defects of om' common-schools, and 
make them what they ought to be ; namely, an adequate 
course of instruction in the intelligence and virtue de- 
manded by our republican Constitution from every Ameri- 
cau citizen. There is no subject so grave and important 
on which the wisdom of our Legislatures can operate. On 
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tlie training of the children in this generation depends the 
future prosperity, and perhaps the very existence, of our 
Union, And the acknowledged progress of yonthful li- 
cense, immorality, and irreligion, taken in connection with 
the general inefficiency of our common-schools, certainly 
warns our rulers, with fearful emphasis, to remedy the 
growing evil hefore it is too late. It rests on them to de- 
vise and apply the proper corrective, because it can be 
done by no other authority. They have undertaken the 
work by establishing the common-schools, and in this they 
have done well and wisely. But they are pledged, for this 
very reason, to go on and perfect the system, until the ob- 
ject ,is really effected ; and I do not understand how, if it 
be in any way within the scope of their lawful powers, they' 
can evade this most weighty responsibility. 

It is very possible, doubtless, that the scheme which I 
have presented may be quite unsatisfactory ; and I am per- 
fectly aware that many of my readers may be disposed to 
dismiss it at once, as too stringent on the one side, or 
Utopian and visionary on the other. But I hold it to be a 
very idle exercise of time to expose a public evil, without 
devising some appropriate remedy. As an humble citizen, 
but yet as " a partner in the republic," where all the people 
are sovereign, I have suggested an available plan, according 
to my poor ability. And no one will rejoice more sincerely 
than myself, if the Legislatures of our land will only take 
up the subject in its true length and breadth, and establish 
some system which shall far exceed my own in wisdom and 
efficiency. 

Nevertheless, as every man who proposes a plan of public 
improvement is naturally desirous to be fairly understood ; 
I must request the attention of my readers to a brief ex- 
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planation of those points which are most likely to be sup- 
posed objectionable. 

The fii'st of these would probably be the ati-ict requisition 
on every parent to send his child to the public school, (un- 
less he be able and willing to pay for his education in some 
other) during the six yeara between the ages 'of eight and 
fourteen, 0)1 ^osin of 'being fined or imprisoned for a misde- 
meanor. This, of coarse, would seem to many minds ex- 
travagantly despotic and severe. Yet I have no doubt 
whatever that such a law would be not only just and bene- 
ficial to a large number of children, who are now growing 
up, through their parents' fault, in ignorance and vice, but 
that it would be in fair analogy with other parts of our 
established system. 

The law of the land now takes cognizance of the parents' 
conduct towards his child, in several particulars. The 
father has an undoubted right to chastise his son ; but if he 
does so with cruelty and unreasonable excess, he commits 
a misdemeanor, and may be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The law of the land also permits the father to regulate 
the food and clothing of his son, according to his circum- 
stances. But if he purposely keeps him in starvation and 
nakedness, he commits a misdemeanor again, and may be 
punished by flue and imprisonment. 

But does the father owe nothing more to his child than 
the absence of brutality to his body ? Is he not equally 
bound to treat him as an intelligent being, endowed with 
the rights of a citizen? Does he not know that the law 
designs his son to be trained up, by the i^e of the means 
which the State has provided, in tlie knowledge and the 
principles which may enable him to fulfil his duty? And 
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is he at liberty to expose that son to the ineritatle alterna- 
tive of ruin to hin^elf, and injury to the public ? Shall the 
father be liable to punishment because he is cruel to "the 
person of his child, and shall he not be at least equally 
liable to punishment if he be yet more cruel to his whole 
lifetime ? 

There are two great principles in the old eivi! code, 
familiar to every lawyer: ^'■Sic uiere tuo ut alioui non 
IcBdas^^ and, ^^ Salvs reipuUiam suprema lex;'"' both of 
which apply directly to the subject. The first lays down 
the principle that the citizen must " so use what is his own, 
that he does no injmy to another." And the second pre- 
scribes the great rule of all legislation, that " the safety of 
the commonwealth is the highest law." The father may 
count as his own the time and labor of hia child ; but he 
may not use his rights to the public injury, by bringing 
him up in ignorance and vice. And " the safety of the 
commonwealth" is so absolutely dependent on the right 
education of ils membera, that the system which provides 
for this must be respected as a portion of its " highest law ;" 
and therefore the father who stands in the way to prevent 
its execution, and thus treats it as if it were a nullity with 
respect to his own son, is justly to be regarded as an enemy 
to the commonwealth, and guilty of an aggravated misde- 
uieanor. 

It is on these principles that we are able to justify the 
laws made to suppress intemperance. A man has a right 
to buy what he pleases. Therefore he may buy intoxi- 
cating liquor; and when thus purchased, it is his own. 
But he is forbidden so to use it as to commit drunkenneaa, 
because he injures othei-s. He is even forbidden, in some 
of tie States, to sell it by retail, lest the buyer may be 
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tempted to commit the same sin ; and if he violates this 
law, it is a misdemeanor, punishable by fiae or imprison- 
ment. Tet how tnfling is this offence against public mo- 
rality and order, in comparison with the eourse of the 
father who keeps his own son from access to a useful edu- 
cation ; and trains him up, not to commit the sin of drnnk- 
enness only, but to be a nuisance to the community in 
every form of gross abomination! 

For these reasons, then, I should contend that a law com- 
pelling every parent to send his children to the public 
school, for six years together, under the penalty affixed to 
, every other misdemeanor, would he neither despotic nor 
severe ; but, on the conti-ary, it would be a law of justice 
to the children, justice to the parent, and justice to the 
community. It was the law of ancient Sparta. It is said 
to be the law, substantially, of several European nations. 
And yet there never was a government on earth which 
demanded a stronger guard upon the education of children 
than our own ; because the virtue of our citizens is our only 
protection against disorder, in the absence of kings, nobles, 
or any other established class of fixed authority. 

The next objection might be to the office of district in- 
spector over the conduct of all children between the ages 
of eight and fourteen, who were, or ought to be, pupils in 
the public school. It may be said that such an office would 
be too inquisitorial in its character. It would interfere too 
much with the rights of parents. It would invade the 
privilege of every man to consider his home as his castle, 
and never could be made to agree with the free institutions 
of our country. 

This is all very reasonable, doubtless ; but yet I do not 
see that it has much practical force, when we consider that 
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the object to te attained is vitally important to the safety 
of society. In my humble judgment, no good and well- 
disposed parent wonld object to an office, wbicli could only 
operate to aid him in securing the morality and obedience 
of his children. And those parents who are neither good 
nor well-disposed ought to have their children subject to 
some government which might save them from the ruin 
consequent upon idleness and vice, and protect the com- 
munity from the disastrous consequences. The inspector* 
would therefore be welcomed as a friend by all who had a 
desire to see their children in the right way; and Iiis visits' 
• would only be disliked by (hat class to whom they would 
be most necessary. 

A third objection would perhaps be made against the 
power of the inspector to confine and punish tlie obstinate 
and refractory. But here, again, he would only be doing 
that which is the express duty of tlie parents. And hence, 
whenever they either fail or refuse to use the correction, 
which they are bound to employ, for the safety of their chil- 
dren and for the public good, his office would afford a legal 
substitute of domestic discipline. 

And the fourth and last objection might be against the 
arbitrary act of taking under the protection of the State all 
children who are vagabonds and beggars, and providing 
for their maintenance and welfare. Tet here, also, it is 
manifest that some such provision is absolutely required, for 
the rescue of the children and (he good of society. Strictly 
considered, the commonwealth has a direct interest in all 
the children, who are, by and by, to be admitted to the 
privileges of citizens, and thus to become " partnei-s in the 
republic." And if the parents will not, or cannot, train 
them in the path of duty, the government is not only justi- 
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fied in depriving those parents of the natural riglit which 
they would otherwise possess, but is obliged to apply some 
humane and adequate remedy. It is precisely on the same 
principle that tlie law now authorizes the appointment of 
guardians over the property of the drunhard, and confines 
the insane. And no one can question that the abandonment 
of young children to a life of vagabond beggaiy is usually 
followed by far more dangerous and fatal results, than even 
drunkenness and insanity. Why, then, should the Legis- 
lature guard society against these, and yet make no ade- 
quate provision for tlie other? 

To my mind these answei-s seem satisfactory and conclu- 
sive. But, as I have akeady said, I am not so much de- 
voted to my own plan, that I cannot rejoice in the adoption 
of any other which may be deemed preferable. The great 
object which I propose to myself is to contribute my hum- 
ble share, in calling the attention of tlie American citizen to 
the subject. The evils are manifest. They are rapidly in- 
creasing. Every man is interested, directly or indirectly, 
in removing them. For the pubhc schools concern us all, 
because they educate the mass of the community. Those 
who are now in their mothei-s' arms will be, in a few years, 
the body of the nation. And just according to the char- 
acter implanted by their youthful training, will tiie na- 
tion be. 

Hence, eveiy one is ready to allow the wisdom of estab- 
lishing the common-school system for the children of the 
masses. But the same wisdom which began the good work, 
is bound to improve and perfect it, until the object is at- 
tained. And therefore it may be hoped that our Legisla- 
tures will not " grow weary in well-doing." There is no 
labor in which they can be employed, of so much value ; 
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none of such deep and abiding interest, and none in which 
Boccess will be followed by so large an increase of public 
peace and prospei-ity. 



CHAPTER XSVI. 

ON 00LLEGE9. 

Under the general term of Colleges, I would include all 
those public ecbook which are incorporated, by a legal 
charter, for the highest finish of education ; and over which 
the Legislatui'e retains a just measure of general supervision 
and control. In these most useful and important establish- 
ments our youth are prepared for the several professions, 
and for the immediate introduction into the practical busi- 
ness of life. And there are few topics of gi'eater interest 
to all thoughtful and inetnicted men, than a fair inquiry 
into their efficiency for the great objects of their institution. 

1^0 one can have a more profound respect for the presi- 
dents, the professore, and the teachers, so well and so ac- 
tively employed in our colleges, than I have ever enter- 
tained ; nor can any man cherish a deeper regard for their 
incessant and invaluable labors. Yet I must be permitted, 
in pm-suance of my general design, to point out the defects 
which they have inherited from bygone ages; of which 
there are doubtless some that might be removed in part 
by their ofEcial powers, but all would be far more easily 
and surely corrected with the friendly aid of legislative 
action 

The cardinal fault is the same which I have had occasion 
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to notice at so much length, in the three previous chapters. 
Education in coHege, as everywhere else, is confined to lit- 
erary culture; and Christian morals have no .distinct im- 
portance assigned to them. The inevitable consequence is 
what all virtuous and intelligent men lament ;— that with 
respect to religion and morals, college life is a period of 
temptation. And it is hardly to be doubted that the ma- 
jority of the youth who pass through it, while they carry 
away with them a iai-ge increase of intellectual knowledge 
and power, siiffer also a serious decrease of moral sensibility 
and principle. 

The causes of this are not to be traced to the indifference 
or neglect of their instructors, who are usually Christians, 
and, for the most part, Christian ministers, anxious to pro- 
mote, in every way, the religious welfare of the youths 
committed to their care. The difficult)' lies partly in the 
lack of previous training in the young men themselves, and 
partly in that want of distinct attention to the subject of 
Christian morals, which is chargeable upon the college sys- 
tem, .And I shall proceed, therefore, to consider both of 
these causes according to this order. 

I am persuaded that, as a general rule, the strong and 
abiding character of every youth is fixed for life, before he 
is old enough to enter college. But I have examined the 
power and permanence of early habits and impressions in 
the 23d chapter, and I shall not weary my readers by repeat- 
ing the ai-guments here. Suffice it to say, that if the young 
Freshman does not come into the hands of tlie Faculty with 
the motives of Christian duty, the habit ^subordination to 
authority, and the love of knowledge, indiKtry, and order, 
already grafted in his heart ; it is usually quite impossible 
for his instructors to supply the deficiency. Indeed the 
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effort can seldom be made. He sees them only at certain 
hours of every day, in company wiih his classmates. He 
1ms no opportunity of that familiar personal intercourse, 
■■which might give them an influence over his individual 
thoughts and feelings. The intervals between his hours of 
study and recitation are passed in the society of his board- 
ing-house, or with his fellow- students, or in such read- 
ing and thoughts as please his own fancy. These asso- 
ciations are generally such as lead to pleasure and indul- 
gence. And hence, it is rarely found that he can derive 
any advantage from his college life, in the principles of 
moral virtue. On the contrary, those principles are far 
more likely to lose than to gain, throughoat the four years 
of his literary course ; unless there be some peculiar circum- 
stances, not necessarily connected with that course, which 
may give them a better direction. And this is so well un- 
derstood, that tlie Faculty neither are, nor ought to be, 
subject to any blame, if the character which the student 
brings with him, instead of improving, grows worse to the 
end. 

Here, then, in the defect of his previous training, and in 
the tendency of his new associations, lies the first cause of 
the moral degeneracy wliich tiie student is so apt to expe- 
rience, during college life. The second cause may be 
found, as I have said, in the want of that distinct attention 
to the subject of Christian morals, which is fairly charge- 
able upon the established system. And this want may be 
readily understood from the fact, that Morahty, as founded 
upon the Gospel, is not a branch of instruction, nor is it 
held u-p as a nde of life, in any college or university of 
Christendom. In this point, the same defect meets ub 
everywhere. The Bible is used, indeed, to a small extent, 
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and prajers are regnkrlj offered for the divine b^K.i.g „„ 
the Institution. But notliing is ajstematicallj done to 
" ti-ain up the youth in the way he should go," nor to malje 
the precepts of the Gospel a law of daily obserration. 

I do not forget, however, that an approved worli on Moral 

Philosophy is made a part of the studies of the senior year. 

Nor do I wish to pass over the fact that Butler's Analogy, 

and some author on the evidences of Christianity, are 

added in several colleges. But this comes too late to rectify 

the defect in the previous three years. And besides, it is 

/ merely gone over as an intellectual study, along with Ket- 

'l aphysics ; and is in no way brought to bear upon the heart 

^ and life, aa a rule of real and practical efficacy. 

And in precise accordance with all this, is the final 
course of examination. There is not a word said about the 
Christian morals of any student. There is no attention 
given to his moral character at all. Tliere ia no inquiry 
made mto even his intellectual acquaintance with the moral 
precepts of the Bible. But he receives his diploma with 
credit, as a proof that he has gone through a certain amount 
of literary culture ; and he is considered fnlly entitled to hia 
college honors, without the slightest reference to his stand- 
ing in truth, fidehty, or virtue. 

I have already aaid that the Faculty are not to be blamed 
for the defective condition of this matter. The fault is not 
in them, but in the system which they have inherited from 
^ previous ages. The college only caps the climax of the 
error which I have shown to prevail throughout our whole 
Boheme of education ; since, from fint to last, the morals 
of the Gospel have been cut loose from the schools, and 
the work of the teacher has been limited to the mere 
task of literary and ornamental instruction. But the true 
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design of education remains tbe same, notwithstandino'. 
Its proper object is to prepare and qualify the youth for the 
duties of the man. His conscience and his heart, therefore, 
need to be educated, even more than his intellect, Tor if 
these be not cultivated ai-ight, the increase of his intellec- 
tual powers will do nothing for his character. And they 
cannot be cultivated aright, except by a diligent and con- 
stant training in the moral precepts of the Gospel. 

The question, then, arises at once, Can any thing be 
done to rectify this defect, and make our colleges, not only 
schools of intellect, but schools of virtue t It seems to be 
a difficult, and yet by no means a hopeless undertating, if 
the good and wise men, connected witli those important 
institutions, will make the needed improvement a subject 
of united effort^ aa well as a subject for united prayer. 
And they will pardon me, I trust, if I, who am neither the 
president nor the professor of a college, should make some 
practical suggestions, which may at least be worthy of 
consideration. 

My fii-st resort would be to the Legislature, because I 
am persuaded that no authority less than this would be 
likely to effect any serious reform. In the present state of 
lax independence, when our youth are allowed to select 
what college they please, and change it when they please, 
no institution could be expected to set up a new and stricter 
standard ; because it would probably diminish veiy serious- 
ly the number of its students, unless the law of the land 
made it equally obligatory on all others. And therefore, 
if the government cannot be induced to interfei'e, I should 
despair' of any available result from individual action. I 
presume, however, tiiat they would willingly adopt any 
recommendation which should be presented by a memcmal- 
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from a respectable number of College Faculties ; and in this 
way, much might be done, with dae and persevering exer- 
tion. 

Suppose, then, that the Legislature, in eveiy State, should 
be requested to pass a law to increase the usefulness of the 
colleges and universities, containing the following provi- 
sions: 

1st. That in order to open the way for all deseiTing 
youth, to the advantages of a complete and finished edu- 
cation, die common-schools should be extended into a high- 
er department, where boys who had honorably passed 
through the present com-sc, and were recommended for 
their moral character and industry in study by the inspector 
and the teacher, might go on with those branches which 
should prepare them for college, at the public expense. 

2d, That in the high-schools thus constituted, the science 
of Christian morals should be maintained, as a leading 
branch of instniction ; and a record kept of the mora! char- 
acter and conduct of every pupil. 

3d. That on the final examination of the high-school, 
when the course of instruction was completed, one-tenth of 
the pupils, having passed a satisfactoiy examination in 
moral character as well as in literaiy qualification, should 
be privileged to enter college and be sustained to the end, 
at the public expense, as the students of the common- 
wealth ; subject, nevertheless, to the forfeiture of their priv- 
ilege, at any time, in case they should incur the censure of 
the Faculty. 

4th. That no student whatever should be admitted into 
any college, unless he exhibit satisfactory testimonials of 
moral character, in addition to the usual literary qualifica- 
tions. 
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5th. That every college should appoint a professor of 
Christian morals, whose duty it should be to instract each 
of the four classes, at least once iii eveiy week of term 
time, in the knowledge and practice of morality, as the 
same is laid down in the precepts of the New Testament. 
And that it should further be his duty to keep a just record 
of the personal conduct of the students, and oversee theii' 
course, with kind and watchful attention. 

6th. That in every college examination, a chief place 
should be given to the branch of Christian morals ; and no 
diploma should be granted without an express testimony 
from tlie Faculty to the moral character of the party. 

1th. That inasmuch as there are great differences in the 
diligence, the talents, and the attainments of students, and 
it is not just that the same testimonial be given to all alike, 
the diplomas should be divided into the first, second, and 
third ranks in the baccalaureate degree, and be distributed 
fairly according to the merits of each candidate respective- 
ly. And that if the candidate deserve to stand first in 
moral character, and only second or third in learning, or 
the contrary, as the case may be, his diploma should express 
the truth, with fairness and strict impartiality. 

These regulations, recommended by the College Facul- 
ties and established by law, would produce, in my humble 
judgment, a great and most salutary change in the entire 
circle of American education, and be felt, in due time, 
throughout the whole range of social, political, and individ- 
ual duty. For the most part, they explain themselves suf- 
ficiently. The object is the same throughout, namely, to 
elevate the importance of moral ckaraeter to its true ]'ank, 
in the estimation of the youth of our country ; and to re- 
quire such direct and positive action on the subject from 
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the official insti-iictors in every chartered institution, as 
should secm-e the best attainable result, for fJie interest and 
welfare of our educated men, and for the safety and honor 
of the nation. 

The principle set forth, however, in the flret three sections 
of the proposed law, may require some further consideration, 
before my readere can understand its practical value. For 
here I have suggested the propriety of carrying forward the 
provision already made in our common-school system, by 
establishing high-schools for the most deserving; and by 
giving the further privilege of college edncation to one- 
tenth of those who shoidd pass honorably through these 
high-schools, at the public expense, as the students of the 
commonwealth. My reasons are, briefly, these ; 

It is a fact acknowledged by all, that the best talents, the 
most vigorous energy, and the purest moral dispositions, are 
often found amongst the masses of our population ; where the 
opportunities of a thorough education are rarely attainable, 
and the individuals are consequently kept back from that 
degree of culture which would render tliem fit for the high- 
est sphere of public utility. This ought not to be so, in a 
republic, which professes to secure equal privileges to all 
the citizens. And since it is already a settled principle 
that the government shall provide for a certain amount of 
knowledge, by our comraon-scbools ; it would only be an 
extension of the sarfie wise policy which should select the 
best subjects of these schools, and lead them on to the full 
measure of instruction, to which their capacity, their dili- 
gence, and their moral character entitle them, and so train 
tliem up to be the surest instruments for preserving and 
advancing the true interests of the whole community. 
That the youths thus trained as " the students of the corn- 
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monwealth" ■would be superior men, seems to be a natm^l 
result of circumstances. For they would come from the 
masses, and would therefore be, emphatically, the men of 
tlie people. They would owe their education to the govern- 
ment, and wonld therefore be, on the score of gratitude, the 
special lovers of their country. They would he staunch 
supporters of pure moral principles, because their moral 
character, through their whole course, would be one promi- 
nent ground of the distinction bestowed on them, and habit 
and consistency would in their case give tenfold force to the 
power of duty. They would work their way without the 
dangerous obstacles of wealth and family position, guarded 
by the wholesome checks of necessity, and constantly re- 
minded that their good conduct and industry were the only 
instiTiments of their success. And they would form a class, 
recognized in every State, as the pledged examples of what 
the best citizens should be, in virtue, intelligence, and 
patiiotism. 

The privilege thus granted by the Sta.te, would prove, 
moreover, to be the strongest possible incentive to morals 
and learning, in the public schools. It would be a prize of 
the brightest and the purest bind, to stimulate the most de- 
serving. And it would so operate in bringing the college 
within reach of all who proved themselves worthy of the 
patronage of the government, that every youth of talents 
and of virtue would look upward to that, as his allotted 
reward. 

To the colleges themselves it would be an inestimable 
benefit. For we know that as mattera now stand, there are 
few, comparatively, who can have access to them, besides 
the sons of the wealthy ; and these, for the reasons already 
led, rarely denve much substantial benefit, at least in 
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the all-important point of moral principle. Hence, there is 
a growing indifference, or even dislike, towards colleges, in 
the minds of the community; because observation and ex- 
perience seem to show that there is no pei-manent advaiitage 
for success in life, secured by collegiate training. "What we 
need, therefore, pre-eminently, is a steady svpply of good 
materials^ on which the college Faculties can work with 
full success. The "studenta of the commonwealth" would 
fiirnieh that supply, and their previous preparation would 
insure their faithfnl improvement, throughout the whole 
course. Their numbers would give new life to the college 
system, new strength to the college discipline, new stimulus 
to the zeal of the professors, and new importance to the ti-ue 
value of a thorough education, in the eyes of the commu- 
nity at large. And their subsequent course would convince 
the public, in due time, that when the highest training fails 
to produce the best result, the fault lies not in the acquisi- 
tion of learning, but solely in the personal folly of those 
who desire to purchase the honor of a diploma, without the 
proper agency of talent, diligence, and viitue. 

These remarks may suffice, however, with respect to the 
aid which the Legislature should afford in this important 
matter. The rest would depend on the voluntary action 
which our College Faculties may give, even now, to the 
essential point of moral principle. For, assuredly, there are 
no reasons why they might not, of their own accord, have a 
professorship of Christian morals. Nor is there any argu- 
ment which I can discover to justify the general laxity of 
practice, in the granting of diplomas and other college 
honors, without any real merit on the part of those who 
receive them. 

Take, for example, the average attainments of our Each- 
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eIoi-3 of Arts, and what proportion of them do the Profes- 
sors believe to have honestly deserved the college testimo- 
nial ? It is beyond all question that the general com-se has 
become so complaisant and amiable, as to make that testi- 
monial of the smallest possible value. Many years ago 
Professor Stuart, of Andover, complained that few of his 
theological students had learned Greek enough to read even 
the New Testament with ease and accuracy, althongh they 
bad diplomas from the best Colleges in their hands. Pro- 
fessor Turner, of New York, has frequently been obliged to 
notice the same deficiency. In Latin, there is not a youth 
in the Westminster school of London, or in the German 
Gymnasia, who is not very far superior, before he enters 
the University, to the great majority of our college gradu- 
ates. And in mathematics, it may well be doubted whether 
one young man in every hundred who have gone through 
the course, professedly, -understands the science at all. As 
to logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, natural philos- 
ophy, history, &c., nothing can well be more superficial 
than the actual knowledge required ; so that, on the whole, 
the progress of our Colleges has not been upward, towards 
the mark which a diploma once signified ; but downward, 
towards the_Jead level of indolent facility, where the lazy 
carelessness of the student may be accommodated with the 
certificate and the name of learning, without the irksome 
toil and labor of ite real acquisition. The degree of Master 
of Arts is bestowed, after an interval of three years, as a 
matter of course, upon every one who has received tlie 
previous degree of Bachelor, without any evidence what- 
ever of advancement during the interval. "While the hon- 
orary degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Laws are 
i purely as a peisonal compliment ; and often on 
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such subjecls as provoke a smile at the sti-ange distinc- 
tion. 

These incongruities, however, are by no means original 
with OOP American Oolieges. Some of the Scotch aniver- 
sities were in the regular habit, formerly, of giving the title 
of Doctor of Divinity to any one who wonld pay the regalar 
fee, without the slightest regard to his learning. And even 
the great English University of Oxford converts her degree 
of Doctor of Laws into a mere tolien of personal respect, as 
when she bestowed it on His Koyal Highness, Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Wellington, and Field Marshal 
Elncher I The legal knowledge of the whole three, united, 
was probably much less than that of the meanest petifog- 
ging attorney. But that was of no consequence whatever. 
Tlie Univemty thought ht to pay them some public com- 
phment, and this was the cheapest in her power. And so 
she resolved to confer upon these eminent personages a title 
originally designed as the highest mark of judicial learning, 
to which none of them had the slightest claim ; although " 
the act was entirely beyond her proper province, and the 
whole proceeding was nothing more or less than a solemn 
display of unquestionable moonshine. 

It is an ungracious task, I know, to point out these abuses 
m the practical administi-ation of our highest seats of learn- 
ing. And if I did not feel the deepest interest in their 
honor and their usefulness, I should much prefer to leave it 
to less friendly hands. But the truth is, that imless some 
method can be discovered to remedy those evils, it is a pure 
impossibility that our colleges should secure a lasting hold 
on public eonidence, in an age like our own ; which rednces 
every thing to the scale of positive utihtj, except it be 
withm the privileged circles of popular amusement, and 
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fashionable extravagance. Education muat be raised to it8 
true level, by restoring its long lost element of moral prin- 
ciple, and then these inconsistencies will all disappeai'. 
The worthless and the lazy student will no longer claim the 
honor of a College diploma, nor will the Faculty be expected 
to sign a testimonial without any confidence in its truth. 
Oar worthy and laborious Presidents and Professors will be 
relieved from the fettera of a vicious custom, -which seems 
to compel an indulgence so foreign to their own sense of 
consistency. And their official approbation will be incom- 
parably more coveted and prized, when it is only conferred 
on successful diligence and virtue. 

One suggestion, however, yet remains, before I close this 
chapter ; and this arises naturally out of the character of our 
political system, which regai'ds the people as sovereign, and 
makes every citizen a partner in the republic. The course 
of College training, therefore, which is designed to prepare 
the young man for the business of life, should always 
include a thorough system of instruction in the Constitution 
of the United States, and in the rights and duties of the 
American citizen. He should be taught to understand his 
relation to the commonwealth, to love his countiy, to be a 
firm fi'iend of law and order, to guard against the evils of 
party spirit, and to realize the importance of his personal 
coui-se to the general welfare. For the responsibility of 
government rests, in part, on every member ; and the measure 
of this responsibility increases with the amount of his intel- 
lectual culture. And hence, no scheme of education should 
be thought complete, unless it provides, in some reasonable 
degree, for the just discharge of this serions and inevitable 
obligation. 
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CHAPTEK XXVII. 

ON FEMALE EDPCATION. 



It has given me pleasure to advert, in a former chapter, 
to the superior deference and respect, with which the gentler 
Bex is regarded by every true American. And periiaps it 
may be, in a great measure, the consequence of this, that 
female education has assumed a form of such imposing 
proportions as to rival the male department ; even in those 
kinds of learning once deemed to be the exclusive property 
of the masculine intellect. Our maidens, as well as our 
young men, must now be tanght Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics. Their public examinations must be conducted on 
the same plan, and in the same branches. They, too, must 
have diplomas, or certificates to supply their place. They, 
too, must read or recite their own poetry and prose before a 
public audience, and their names must be spread abroad in 
the newspapers. It is probably one natural result of this 
rivalry, that a few are even bold enough to claim an equal- 
ity with men in every other privilege ; in the exercise of 
the elective franchise, in the professions of law, physic, and 
divinity, in the government of the State and of the family. 
Tiie authoiity of the Bible and the laws of the land are 
indeed directly in the way of this assumption ; and there- 
fore they ai-e loudly assailed, with all due feminine elo- 
quence and pertinacity, as tyrannical invasions of the true 
rights of woman. And societies are formed, and conven- 
tions are assembled, in the vain hope of revolutionizing 
the world, by the final triumph of this sti'ange and silly in- 
fatuation. 
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Bat it is no part of my design to argue against the wild 
and impious extravagance of this Quixotic enterprise. The 
interests of education are all that I propose to consider, and 
these are assuredly involved, to no small extent, in the new 
experiment, which seeks to give our females the same kind 
of intellectual training as the males, along with the accom- 
plishments of music, painting, and the modem languages ; 
and thus, in tmth, to mate the attainments of the woman 
not only equal, hut far superior to those of the man, in the 
same rank of society. Believing, as I do, that the laws of 
God, which are entirely consonant with the capacities of 
nature, stand in opposition to the system, I hold it to be my 
duty to say so frankly, and to state my reasons at large for 
what some of my respected readers may regard as a very 
unjust and illiberal opinion. 

At the threshold, however^ of my argument, I desire dis- 
tinctly to disclaim the doctrine that there is any superiority 
of the male over the female, in the original design of the 
Creator. On this point, we have no express information in ' 
the brief record of Scripture ; although I think it is not very 
difficult, on reasonable grounds of inference, to establish a 
quite contrary conclusion. Certain it is that the woman 
was placed under tiie authority of the man immediately 
after the fall ; for thus runs the sentence of the Almighty, 
" Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee."* Certain it is that the inspired apostles confirm this 
authority, by commanding the wives to be " in subjection 
to their husbands, "t and by declaring that " the head of 
every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the 
man."t But the right of authority is one thing, and the 
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snperiority of nature ia another. The woman was the first 
in the transgression, being deceived by the tempter, and 
this may have been the reason why she was placed under 
subjection. And although it is very obvious that the or- 
ganization of the man is such as approves, most fully, his 
superiority in all that belongs to government, yet this alone 
would not establish his superiority of nature. 

For nature, as it respects the human race, includes the 
heart or the affections; as well as the head, or the intel- 
lectual faculties. That men, aa a general rule, are superior 
to women in the power of the intellect, is a truth so mani- 
fest, that I should regard its denial as a perfect absurdity. 
Bat I hold ^fc ec^ually indisputable that women are superior 
to men in the warmth, the purity, and the constancy of tlie 
affections. Which is the more important of these two ? 
Which exercises the larger influence on happiness — wisdom 
or LOVE? The latter, in my humble opinion, for several rea- 
sons. Fii'st, becanse love is the primary rule which the 
great Creator has laid down for His spiritual creatures. 
" Thon shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul, and strength. This is the fii'st and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it : Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets." With these words of 
the Redeemer, St. Paul agrees where he saith, that "love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor ; therefore iove is a fLilfiUing 
of the law." And St. John carries the principle to its 
highest point, by declaring that "God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." Tliese 
passages might be greatly multiplied, but they are amply 
sufficient for my purpose ; and, on Scriptui'al ground, ai^e 
quite conclusive to the Christian, 
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_ Eut tbe same result ia easily proved by the next con- 
Bideration, namely, that it is confirmed by universal expe- 
rience. Love makes iis happy without wisdom, while all 
the wisdom in the world cannot make us happy without 
love. Hence arises the familiar fact that the period of 
childhood is usually regarded as the happiest part of life, 
because then, the affections of the heart are in'the liveliest 
exercise ; and the wisdom of the head, which comes long 
after, only serves, in most cases, to chill their ardor ; and 
establish in their place the calculations of selfishness, and 
the fears of suspicion. 

And there is yet a third reason which may serve to prove 
the superiority of this principle, derived from the unques- 
tionable fact that it is not wisdom, but love, which deter- 
mines the character and governs the life, in every indi- 
vidual. We may imagine a man of accomplished intellect, 
a master in the knowledge and wisdom of this lower world ; 
yet if he loves the indulgence of his appetites and passions, 
and uses his superior knowledge in the service of his own 
selfish ambition and base desires, his character presents an 
odious and fearful compound of atrocity. On tlie other 
hand, the ignorant peasant, who cannot make the slightest 
pretence to worldly wisdom, may have the noblest charac- 
ter, if he hates falsehood and vice, loves only what is good 
and trne, and thus pnrsues, with honest zeal, the path of 
benevolence and virtue. 

In fine, love is superior to wisdom in energy. For love 
rules over wisdom. Love conquers pride, indolence, ava- 
nce, and ambition. Love has no fear of danger, opposi- 
tion, or difficulty. Love is ready to labor, to suffer, to 
make any sacrifice, even of life itself, for the objects of 
affection. It does not wait for the counsels of selfish pm- 
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dence, the rules of dutj, or the calculations of interest ; be- 
cause its own warm and generous impulse supersedes them 
all. Hence, love is a law unto itself; and if the world were 
full of love, such as the Saviour and His apostles have com- 
mended, it would need no other law. Surely, then, the 
qnestion may be easily decided, between the claims of the 
sexes to intrinsic superiority. Man excels woman in wis- 
dom, which belongs to the intellect. Woman excels man 
in love, which belongs to the heart. Of these two, I have 
shown that love is the higher principle of happiness, of 
holiness, and of virtue. And hence it results that the sex 
■which po^esses the best capacity for this, must needs -be 
superior to the other. 

Such would be my own view of this disputed point, as it 
respects the constitutional characters of the sexes. But 
this, however it may be regarded, cannot change the mle 
established since the fall. Both are depraved by sin. Eoth 
need the same restoration to righteousness through the me- 
diation of Christ, in whom " there is neither male nor female, 
bond or free." Both are dependent on Him, who unites 
boundless wisdom with infinite love ; and He has placed the 
woman under subjection. Hence, the work of education 
must take note of their relations, not as they might have 
been in the beginning, but as we see them now, under the 
express law of the Gospel ; sustained as it is, in this at least, 
by the laws and customs of all mankind, without exception. 
The task of government is assigned to the man. The duty 
of obedience is enjoined upon the woman. And the system 
of education which teuds, directly or indirectly, to run 
counter to this rule, is manifestly opposed not only to the 
revealed will of God, but to the voice of nature. 

For it is obvious to the slightest reflection, that there is 
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no discord whatever between this law and the original eon- 
Btitution of the sexes, but, on the contrary, the most entire 
harmony. The duty of government devolves on the man, 
because it demands the superior wisdom of the intellect. 
In addition to this, however, the corruption of our world is 
such, that physical force is indispensable as well as mental 
discernment. A large proportion of every community re- 
quires the strong arm of the law to keep it in order. The 
cluba of the police, and sometimes the weapons of the sol- 
dier, are essential to the public safety. Even the subordi- 
nation of the children in the family needs the vigorous 
correction of the father's hand, to put down the spirit of 
rebellion. What could the female do with government, in 
circumstances like these? She must he herself dependent 
on the other sex for her safeguard and protection. And 
hence she must be under government ; because, in the very 
nature of things, government and protection go together, 
and demand the exercise not only of superior wisdom, but 
of superior power. 

Nor is this the whole. The entire machinery of life calls 
for the labor of the intellect and the hands which the man 
alone can supply. Who cuts down the forest, and builds 
the Iiouse, and deal's the ground, and tills the soil, and 
gathere in the harvest ? Who opens the mine, and converts 
the ore into metal, and makes the tools, and weaves the 
linen and the cloth, and slaughtera the cattle, and prepares 
the hide, and forms the household utensils and furniture ? . 
Who fi-ames the ship, and navigates it through the pathless 
ocean, and brings from distant lands the comforts and the 
ornaments of the family? Who ransacks the laboratory of 
nature in chemistry, reads the heavens with his telescope, 
binds to his service the electric and magnetic forces, and 
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provides from the storehonee of his invention the countless 
contrivances of meclianiani, which minister to the wants 
and pleasures of society ? All these, and much more, are 
the work of man, and not of woman. Hence we see, again, 
the necessity which makes her dependent on his snperior 
intellect ; since tlie entu'e range of the arts and sciences are 
the fruits of his genius and his toils, without the slightest 
share of female participation. 

But the whole of this mighty product would avail nothing 
to the real happiness of life, if we lacked the treasure of the 
affections which it is the proviuce of woman to supply. 
The wisdom and the iugenuity of the intellect could do 
little for us, without the love and tenderness of the heart. 
And therefore it is, in the merciful distribution of Provi- 
dence, that the inspiring motive for the mental and physical 
energies of man concentrates itself in the society of woman ; 
and finds its proper enjoyment in the charmed circle of 
home, of which she foi-ms the centre of attraction. It is 
her privilege to reward tlie anxieties of government, the 
di-udgeiy of husineas, the toils of labor, and tiie strifes and 
contests of the world, with the voice of admiring praise, 
the feeling of cordial sympathy, and the welcome of true 
affection. Her gentle hand can smooth the brow of care. 
Her smile can scatter the clouds of disappointment. Her 
words of hopeful confidence can cheer the weary spirit, 
and strengthen the fainting resolution. Her patient sweet- 
ness can calm the chafed temper. Her trusting faith can 
lighten the gloom of desp'ondgni?y. And thus it is tliat the 
sovereign power of the masculine intellect comes gladly to 
the refuge of domestic love ; and lays its head upon the 
woman's heart, as its best source of eai'thly joy and con- 
solation. 
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Each sex, therefore, has its own peculiar sphere, and its 
proper characteristics are written as clearly in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual, as in the physical organization. In all 
the great elements which constitute humanity, indeed, they 
are alike ; but these elements are so admirably and beauti- 
fully compounded, that the difference appropriated to the 
sex appears throughout the whole. Hence the instinctive 
disgust which we feel at the spectacle of an effeminate 
man, or a masculine woman. It is usually quite impossi- 
ble to regard the one with respect, or the other with affec- 
tion. And this alone might teach us to understand that the 
relative position of the sexes is determined not only by the 
revealed word of God, but by the voice of nature. 

This fundamental principle should be the ruling maxim 
in the work of education, the object of which is to prepare 
the individual for the duties of life, or, in the expressive 
language of Scripture, to " train up the child in tlie way 
he should go," And it is precisely because the modem 
system of female education violates this principle, and aims 
at a result which counteracts the law of grace and the ti'ue 
ends of nature, tliat I am compelled, however reluctantly, 
to accuse it of serious error. 

In the first place, I hold it to be a mistake, and a very 
grave one, to tax the female mind, as a general rule, with 
the study of the dead languages and mathematics ; in the 
vain and idle expectation that their knowledge of these 
things may place them on a fair equality with educated 
men, I do not deny, indeed, that there are instances, now 
and then, of females whose mental structure is of a mascu- 
line stamp ; and ought, therefore, to be gratified with a 
masculine training. So, likewise, there are examples of 
women with beards, — women who disguise themselves in 
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male attire, and prefer the labors and habits of the other 
sex to those which are appropriate to their own — women 
who have played the part of sailors and soldiers, aa well aa 
that of professors and ecclesiastics, and with some measure 
of success. But these are rare exceptions ; and the system 
of education is not to be adapted to them, for the very plain 
reason that all systems mast be consistent with the general 
rule, and confoimed to the usual com'se of experience and 
utility. 

It is on this ground, therefore, that I object to the modem 
plan of forcing these masculine studies into female semi- 
naries. They are not in harmony with the character of 
the feminine mind ; and cannot be acquired, to any availa- 
ble extent, without a degree of painful effort, which is peri- 
lous to the pupil's health, and often fatal to the vigor of her 
mental and physical constitution. They demand, moreover, 
an amount of time and study which cannot possibly be de- 
voted to them, without neglecting other branches of knowl- 
edge, incomparably more important to the future duties of 
wives and mothei's. And the actual amoimt of proficiency 
is so trifling and superficial for the most part, that the pre- 
tence of having learned them at all is little better than a 
transparent imposition. 

For the same reasons, I should banish a large list of other 
maeculine studies, physiology, chemistry, geology, meta- 
physics, logic, &c., of which it is impossible for one girl 
in a thousand to learn enough to be of the slightest benefit 
to herself or to society. The attempt to cram the mind of 
a young female with such a variety of subjects, only r^ults 
in a jumble of confusion; and the result too commonly is 
that she leaves the school without any real knowledge which 
deserves the name. 
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The trntli is, that the whole of this ambitiotis effort to 
place the minds of -women on the same level as those of 
men must end in disappointment, because it is contrary to 
nature. It would be just as reasonable an enterprise to cast 
their bodies into a masculine mould ; and insist on making 
them as tall, as muscular, and as sti'ong as the other sex, with- 
out regard to the difference in their physical contbrmatlon. 
Both attempts would be equally absurd, and equally abortive, 
Bave in those rare instances already mentioned, where the ex- 
ception only serves to prove the i-ule. For in the male as 
in the female, there is a perfect harmony between the body 
and the mind, which may be seriously disturbed, although 
it can never be entirely destroyed, by a false education. 
Energy and strength are the characteristics of the one ; 
grace and beauty of the otlier. Both contribute equally to 
the welfare and happiness of the social state, but in differ- 
ent departments. And it is the safest maxim which their ■ 
teachers can keep in view, that the practical duties of the 
ftiture life should be the main guide, in the system of youth- 
ful training. 

I am well aware, however, that there is a very plausible 
defence of the modem system, derived from the admitted 
fact that the woman is intended to be the companion and 
helpmate of the man ; and therefore it is necessary to 
furnish her with the same variety of education, without 
■which, their mutual intercourae must soon become devoid 
of all true sympathy and interest. Eut this argument is 
foimed on a radical misapprehension. For how does a 
miserable smattering of Latin, algebra, geometry, conic 
sections, physiology, chemistry, or metaphysics, qualify the 
■woman to be the companion and helpmate of the man? 
What scholar desires to talk on such aubjects to his mis- 
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tress or hia wife ? N'ay, what individual, in any depart> 
ment, would choose to bring tiie details of hia daily busi- 
ness into the society of his friends ? And how much less 
would he select those details for his domestic circle ? On 
the contraiy, he seeks his home as a refuge from the toils 
of his regular employment ; and loves it in proportion to 
the relief which he feels, in its cheerfulness, its order, and 
its peace. Small comfort would he And there, if the work 
which has already weaned him, must be renewed by the 
ambition of his wife to show the equality of her understand- 
ing in the line of lier husband's avocation. The experience 
of mankind is therefore quite opposed to the modern theory. 
The learned professor, who is fatigued with teaching Latin, 
Greek, or mathematics day by day, does not wish to be 
pestered by the display of his helpmate's erudition. The 
lawyer, who is already exhausted in the labors of his office 
or the exciting contests of the cotii't, has no appetite for his 
wife's sympathy in the art of litigation. The physician 
who has gone the rounds of his patients or his hospital, is 
in no humor to listen at night to a family talk about com- 
parative anatomy. The merchant has had enongli of com- 
merce in the hours of business, and would not thank his 
chosen companion for a lecture on profit and loss. The 
mechanist rejoices to lay aside his apron and his tools, when 
evening comes ; but has no notion that his domestic partner 
should entertain him about the raachineiy of the steam- 
engine. In a word, the very charm of home consisfs in 
the grateful change which it supplies, to relieve the mind 
of man from the pressure of business ; and strengthen him, 
by its affection and its pure enjoyments, for the renewal of 
his toils. And that charm would be wholly destroyed, if 
the conversation of his wife only served to weary him still 
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more, by harping on those subjects which she can rarely 
understand, and of which, even if she could, he is tired 
enough already. 

The testimony of experience, however, goes yet further, 
to prove the ntter mistake of this modern theory. Its ad- 
vocates suppose that a certain amount of masculine learn- 
ing is necessary to qualify the female for the society of the ' 
other aex ; when in truth, it is universally known that noth- 
ing renders her more repulsive and disagreeable. A learned 
lady is so far from being attractive, that she is generally 
dreaded as a hore, unless she can exercise the rare prudence 
and self-denial of keeping her superior knowledge to her- 
self, and resolve on being amiable. This well-known fact 
cannot be explained on the hypothesis of our feminine 
philosopher — that men are jeaUma of all intellectual ex- 
cellence in women ; for the very obvious reason, that there 
is no ground for jealousy where there can be no comjretition. 
But it is the simple dictate of that natural instinct, which 
looks to the sex for the higher happiness produced by the 
affections ; and is alienated and offended when the female 
apes the masculine character, forgetful of her own. She is 
welcome to the exercise of every faculty, which is in har- 
mony with her real sphere ; since that is the best earthly gii); 
which Providence has appointed, to engage the purest 
feelings of every manly heart. And hence she annoys us 
by the assumption of this learned rivalry ; not because we 
envy the display of her intellectual power, but because she 
affects what does not belong to her, and sacrifices her 
proper influence to a weak and vain ambition. 

I pass on, however, from the eiTOr which is committed 
by teaching the female too much, to the opposite error 
which invariably attends it — namely, the teaching her too 
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little. The time and the labor which ooght to be devoted 
to the acquisition of true and useful knowledge, are wasted 
on an absurd attempt to obtain what is neither useful nor 
true. And it results, of necessity, that she leaves the school 
with the name of having studied the dead languages, mathe- 
matics, and many other branches— all of no conceivable 
value to her future life — while she is ignorant of those solid, 
serviceable, and attractive attainments which would qualify 
her for her duties to her .family and to society. Let us con- 
eider, therefore, what ought to be the extent and character 
of a reasonable and accomplished female education. 

riret, of course, the pupil should be daily trained in the 
principles and practice of Christian morality, and taught to 
undei-stand the relative position of the sexes, according to 
the "Word of God. Here she would learn that, while it is 
the allotted sphere of man to govern, to labor, and to toil in 
the business of the world ; it is the far more blessed sphere 
of woman to pursue the peaceful and unostentatious path of 
domestic duty, relieved from the struggle for gain or honor, 
and occupied in promoting the comfort and happine^ of 
rhc«e around her. To tliis end, she should be warned 
against the indulgence of temper, the display of vanity, the 
assumption of pride, the temptation of indolence, the love 
of distinction, and the weak idolatry of dress and fashion. 
She should be thoroughly instructed in the virtues of truth, 
modesty, gentleness, benevolence, and filial duty. She 
should learn to guard lier tongue against the common faults 
of exaggeration, scandal, and censoriousness ; and to respect 
the rights, the character, and feelings of othei-s, as she would 
have them respect her own. She should be led, practically, 
to the Saviour, and seek His favor, by watchfulness over 
her own beai't, and by prayer for His help and 1 
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And she should be taught to underetand that the attainment 
of these pereonal habits of thought and action is of infinitely 
more importance to the happiness of hereelf and those con- 
nected with her, both here and hereafter, than all the other 
learning and accomplishments in the world. 

This is the most difQcult, the most delicate, and by far 
the most essential branch of female education ; and tliere- 
fore to it, every thing else should be subordinate. With 
respect to the various branches of secular learning, the 
pupil should be thoroughly instructed in her mother tongue, 
to read with grace and propriety, to write with perfect cor- 
rectnras, and to be familiar with the ordinary couree of 
arithmetic, so far as it is useful in the common business of 
life. She should have a fair knowledge of " geography, and 
the manners and customs of nations ; and be well grounded 
in history, from the earliest ages to her own day. To these 
she might profitably add some work on the plan of Gold- 
smith's Animated Nature, and a couree of botany, which 
would tend to cherish and develop her taste for plants and 
flowers, in connection with drawing in pencil, crayons, and 
wat^r-colors. But I should disapprove, decidedly, of her 
learning oil-painting at school, because this can only be 
useful to the artist ; and crayons and water-colors are better 
suited, in every way, to the health, the neatness, and the 
convenience of the private female amateur. 

Along with these, however, I should attach considerable 
importance to music, which is one of the most appropriate 
embellishments of social and domestic life, and harmonizes 
admirably with the great design of making home attractive 
to the family. But, in this, it is not desirable to aim at the 
performance of the most difBcult and scientific compositions, 
which excite astonishment far more than pleasure, in all 
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except the professional musician. Simple airs and melodiee 
are enough, especially wlien the instrument accompanies a 
voice of truth and expression. Singing should form, in my 
opinion, the main object, as a general rule ; because it is 
this -which gives to music its greatest charm. And where 
tlie girl is so deficient in ear or voice that she cannot he 
taught to sing, I would excuse her from the useless drudgery 
of learning the piano, as likely, with few exceptions, to prove 
a mere waste of time and money. 

If, after all this, the pupil has some houre to spare, she 
should go over a well-selected course of Enghsh poetiy, in 
connection with Johnson's Lives of the Poets, and other 
later biographies. Portions of the old standard essayiste. 
Bacon, Addison, Steele, Hawksworth, with Goldsmith's 
Citizen of the World, and the Yicar of Wakefield ; dis- 
courses chosen from the eminent divmes, South, Tillotson, 
"Taylor, Barrow, Sherlock, etc., for Sunday reading; and' 
lastly, our own distinguished American authore, so far as a 
judicious insfa-uctor would deem them profitable, might 
finish the work of ordinary female education ; and produce a 
far more satisfactory result, for all the objects of solid prin- 
ciple, correct taste, sound judgment, and social intercouree, 
than could possibly be attained by the masculine studies of 
a college course, or the shallow and, for the most part, use- 
less smattering of French, German, and Italian. 

But there is another element which ought never to be 
omitted, in consideration for the sober utilities of family life 
and domestic economy. One day in eveiy week should he 
systematically devoted to the needle, the art of making the 
ordinary garments, and the operations of housekeeping and 
cookeiy. And this I would recommend, not merely for the 
sake of the actual skill acquired, but especially in order to 
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form the true principle and habit of aasociation ; which can 
alone protect the educated female from a total dependence 
upon hired servants, and from a foolish disgust towards the 
labors which will, in most cases, he required for the future 
comfort and good order of her home. Tfus couree is the 
more important in a conntry like our own, where so many 
young people are constantly emigrating to the new States 
and settlements, and are obliged to help themselves, if they 
wonid be helped at all. But it should be regarded as 
mdispensable for everj- female, whatever may be her rank 
or her position. The knowledge of these things is easily 
acquired, if it be commenced in time. It operates benefi- 
ciaUy in the wealthiest as well as the poorest households. 
It aids most powerfully in facilitating the work of benevo- 
lence and charity. It protects the wife and mother from 
constant imposition and mortifying disappointments. It 
secures the satisfaction of the husband, in the regularity of 
her inspection over his garments and his table ; and cuts off 
the most frequent occasions of domestic trouble and aliena- 
tion. And thus this sadly-neglected branch of a true female 
training, when it is nnderstood as it deserves, becomes a 
sti-ong security of wedded comfort ; for which it is impossible 
to find any substitute in the whole range of fashionable 
learning or accomplishment, 

TinaHy, in the system of female schools, I would utterly 
discard the universal custom of public examinations. It 
seems to me a cruel ordeal for a young and sensitive girl, 
whose sex and modesty should shield her from such an 
infliction. It is well, doubtless, for the college youth, who 
expects to stand before the people in the future duties of his 
business or profession, and must learn to bear the popular 
gaze with unshrinking fortitude. But why should such an 
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exliibitioTi be demanded of the gentle maiden, who is never 
called upon to endnre it again ! The only reasons which I 
can imagine for sneh a custom, are furnished by the three- 
fold argument, that it gratifies tlie love of display, on the 
part of the parents ; that it raises the importance of the 
echool in the popular esteem; and that it stimulates the 
pupils by its resemblance to the impressive close of the 
college course, since it gives to the female, as well as to the 
male, the same etamp of public interest and approbation. 
But none of these reasons seem to me sufBcient to counter- 
vail the objections, which rest upon the constitutional differ- 
ence of the sexes, already explained, and the violence 
offered to the laws of truth and nature. Let us consider 
their validity in detail ; and then, although I have no hope 
of converting the reader to my opinion, while the curi'ent 
of fashion rmis so strong in the contrary direction, I shall 
at least have discharged what I hold to be my duty. 

Tlie first reason in support of public examinations in the 
female school, is " the gratification of the parents' love for 
display." I doubt not that tjiis love of display exists, for it 
is forced upon us continually in a hundred varieties of form, 
Neither do I question that it is natural for mothers, esp 
cially, to desire that their daughters' merits should be e 
hibited to all possible advantage, in the eyes of their a 
quaintances and friends. But I deny that this love of di 
play deserves to he encouraged ; because it is not a virtue, 
but a weakness, springing directly from pride, and seeking 
to be gratified, on the same selfish principle as emulation. 
It is the professed object of education to inculcate what is 
good, and discourage what is evil, with reference to the 
great duties of the future life. And therefore, although we 
may regard this love of display with a benevolent spirit of 
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excuse, as a pardonable maternal infirmity, yet it is no 
apology for a practice which is at variance with the whole 
design of systematic Christian training. The most direct 
proof of itB inconsistency with true principle is afforded by 
the fact, that hardly any mother would be willing to ac- 
knowledge it openly, or even confess it to herself, as her 
real motire of action. 

The second proposition, namely, " that these public exam- 
inations raise the importance of the schools in the popular 
esteem," may be also true. But even if so, it is, like the 
other, no ground of justification, because the highest interest 
of the pupils should be the mea.sui-e of the popular esteem, 
and these exhibitions afford no just standard of improve- 
ment or of character. The popular esteem is therefore 
founded upon a popular mistake. And it is the duty of 
those who undertake the task of education, to discounte- 
nance, instead of encouraging, the error. They should con- 
sider that the real success of female training cannot be 
brought to the test of any public ordeal ; but must be known 
in the purity of principle, the love of duty, the regulated 
temper, and the general amount of useful knowledge, which 
can only be properly appreciated in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life. And instead of inviting the public to ait in judg- 
ment upon themselves as well as on their pupils, under the 
name of an examination, they should inform that public 
better, and honestly tell them the truth, that the notion is a 
mere delusion. 

The third reason, however, is even worse than either of 
the others. It may be true that " it stimulates the pupils 
to make the examination resemble the impressive close of 
the college course, and thus give to the female, as well as 
to the male, the same stamp of public interest and approba- 
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tion." But the very fact alleged constitutes, in my opinion, 
a strong ground of objection. For I maintain that the 
pupils of a female school ought not to be stimulated by the 
vanity of ostentation, but by far higher pi-inciples. !Nor 
ought Uiey to be thmst into a false position by a com- 
petition with the other sex, for public interest and approba- 
tion. And the reason baa been already given : that the 
young man, aa an American citizen, is educated with ex- 
press regard to public life, whereas the appropriate sphere 
of the young woman is in the circle oi private and domes- 
tic duty. And hence the custom of public examinations in 
her case should be discarded altogether, as an open and 
direct inconsistency with the radical laws of true female 
education. 

When we look more ieeply into the practical working 
of this prevalent mistake, there will be found much to con- 
demn, and nothing to recommend it. To the few girls who 
are superior to their companions iu pereonal beauty, or in 
showy accomplishments, the day of examination is doubt- 
less full of interest, because it is an occasion of display. 
Tet even with these, it can hardly fail to be a painful trial to 
the modesty and sensibility which most become their sex. 
And it must be a temptation, operating on their feelings for 
a long while before, to the excitement of contest, envy, and 
selfishness, which are all hostile to the proper design of fe- 
male training. The successful candidates for the prizes are 
apt to be puffed up by the distinction, although they may 
be far inferior to many of the rest, b^ examples of Chris- 
tian duty. For the character and habits which should be 
the great and controlling objects of all real education, are 
never mentioned at all on such occasions. And hence it 
may often happen, and I doubt not usually happens, that 
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tlie distinguished favorites of the public applause are by no 
means the most deserviog, with respect to those genuine 
but retiring virtues, which form the highest claim of every 
female to confidence and affection. 

But this is not the worst : for unhappily the exhibition is 
too frequently an inducement to a kind of fraud, which ia 
entirely in-econcilable witli strict moral principle. The 
pupils are sometimes drilled beforehand, so as to appear to 
know a vast deal more thaa they have really attained, in 
languages, mathematics, &c. They exhibit paintings which 
have been finished by the professor, and these are splendidly 
framed, and displayed as tlieir own work, when the poor 
girls are perfectly aware that they could not produce them 
alone, if their lives depended on it. They perform pieces 
of music on which they have labored assiduously for the 
occasion, and gain credit accordingly ; notwithstanding their 
private consciousness that they will not be able, after they 
have left school, to play tlie simplest new air by them- 
selves ; and that the piano will gradually come to be re- 
garded as a respectable piece of parlor furniture. And thus 
they are tempted to practise an actual imposition on the 
public and their friends, without the slightest refl.ection on 
the want of moral principle involved in the deceit. But 
what is the result? While education itself thus patronizes 
and sanctions hypocrisy, by requiring its pupils to seek for 
applause, and accept a formal sentence of public approba- 
tion which they know is not deserved, can we wonder that 
the world is so full of false show and vain pretension? Is 
it sti-ange that honesty and truth should be altogether out 
of fashion, when the wives and mothers of om' land have 
not only been allowed, but stimulated, by the very system 
of their own ti'aining, to be content with the i 
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instead of the reality ; and learn to think themselv^ fortu- 
nate if they can purchase praise at so small a price, as the 
sacrifice of sincerity and candor? 

However doubtful we may be, as to the superiority of do- 
mestic training over a public school, in the case of the 
male sex, I hold it to be indisputable that it is the best and 
safest system in the case of females. And such has always 
been the opinion and the practice among the higher classes 
in Europe, where the mother can find a competent govern- 
ess, and the father can afford the expense of the numerous 
mastera, which are supposed to be necessary; or where 
(which is altogether preferable) the parents are themselves 
sufficiently accomplished, and can afford the time and at- 
tention required. For this private system, I consider the 
female seminary to be only a substitute ; and as a substitute, 
it should have as much as possible of the family character. 
Now the idea of a public exhibition is utterly foreign to 
domestic education ; and the best-bred ladies of our mother 
country would start back from such an ordeal, as entirely 
inconsistent with the delicacy and modesty of their daugh- 
ters' habits. Why should it not be equally inconsistent 
with delicacy and modesty, amongst the pupils of a female 
school ? Are these qualities to be so much regarded in the 
one case, and yet altogether set at naught in the other ? 

But it may be said that public examinationa have long 
been established in the female schools of England. Trae ; 
and therefore our teachers are certainly free from the re- 
proach of introducing any novelty. Yet the energy which 
is so marked an element in our American character, has 
carried the system much farther, by associating those exam- 
inations with an avowed purpose of rivalry with male edu- 
cation. And hence we are liable to experience much more 
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of the natural result, when our females are taught to set 
aside the distinction 80 hroadly drawn between the sexes, 
by the word of God and tbe natui-al faculties ; and to contend 
with the college graduate for the prize of intellectual vigor, 
and the meed of public applause. 

So strong, however, is the tendency m this direction, that 
I have no expectation of any result from the remonstrance 
of an humble individual. I have written frankly, under the 
single impulse of duty to the truth, and with a fnll convic- 
tion that in avowing such unpopular opinions, I shall cer- 
tainly incur the censure of many, whose favorable judgment 
I would willingly have secured. But while I cherish a 
sincere admiration for the talent, the devotion, and the 
biilliant success, which have mai-ked the names of some 
distinguished leaders in the cause of American female edu- 
cation, I am unable to regard the theory which is now in 
the ascendent, without serious apprehension; because, for 
the reasons already assigned, I cannot consider it as iu har- 
mony with the rules of Christiau morals, with the true m- 
terests of domestic affection and peace, or with the ultimate 
promotion of the public welfare. 

It is, alter all, however, but a small minority of our 
females who are sent for any considerable time to the board- 
inf-school It is even a minority who are long continned 
in°any school at aU. To all the rest, who are obliged to 
grow up to mature age without such helps, I would say, if 
I conld have access to them, " Be not discouraged or in any- 
wise cast down, by the want of those advantages. The rudi- 
ments of knowledge are easily acquired ; and if you are 
devoted to your duties, faithful to your Saviour, attached 
to jour parents, and diBgent to give your spare time to 
useful books and safe society, you may improve far more 
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m all tb»t is traly yatoable, than the great mass of those 
who have passed through the pnNic semmaries ; and make 
much happier wives and motliers than even the distinguished 
' gradnates,' who have home away their prizes with honor 
and applause. For, notwithstanding the zeal, the taleniB, 
and the vai-ious attractive appendages associated with those 
admn-ed institutions, there are many difficulties and tempta- 
tions surrounding them, from which jou are comparatively 
free. The best school in the world is usually found in the 
circle of the family. The safest friends are those whom 
Providence has already given you. Tour wisest teacher is 
an affectionate and pious mother. And yonr brightest and 
most lasting prizes must be earaed at home." 



CHAPTEK XXTIII. 

ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The body is the instrument of the mind, and this alone 
should secure to it a due share of attention, from the hour 
when the infant entei-s into the world, to the last moment 
of dissolution. But, in truth, it is much more than the 
insfniment; smce it is abo the associate and compamon of 
our spiritual nature, and possesses a most extensive iniu- 
ence on the whole range of intellectual operation. Thus 
we know that there are certain conditions of the body in 
which all thought is suspended ; others, in which meniorv 
fails; others again, in which the faculties are strangely 
exalted. Some stimulants affect the mind in such a way 
that the exercise of judgment is impossible ; and some, on 
the contrary, seem to increase, for a time, at least, its vigor 
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and sagacity. In a word, tlie body and tJie spii-it are so 
united that each acts upon the other with a reciprocal 
power, which physicians are compeUed to notice, but which 
no human science can explain. The sum of our knowledge 
in this is embraced in the words of the Psalmist, that " we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made ;" and that the body, as 
well as the mind, must be in a healthy state, if we would 
perform the various functions of life with due success, and 
enjoy its privileges with solid satisfaction. 

It is manifest, therefore, that education, to be rightly 
conducted, must include all that is required for the care 
and development of the physical frame. And this is gen- 
erally admitted in theory, but yet very poorly exemplified 
in practice. The consequence is that a large proportion of 
our youth are deficient in bodily strength and vigor ; that 
our best studente in the colleges are pale, thin, and dyspep- 
tic ; and that very many of the pupils in the female semina- 
ries become the subjects of diseases of the spine, scrofula, or 
consumption, with a variety of other disorders ; all of which 
might have been avoided by a proper and regular system 
of air and exercise, commenced in time, and continued, 
with perseverance. The evil, however, does not end here. 
!For in case of mariiage, the unhealthy parents propagate 
an mihealthy offspring ; and no tongue can tell how far the 
sad result extends, through a wide and melancholy range 
of suft'ering and wretchedness. 

Our medical writers have frequently put forth excellent 
rules on this important matter, and several authors on the 
subject of education have done the same. But as my 
readers may not have met with those works, 
to devote this chapter to some of the most i 
rules of physical education, together with certain i 
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tiona concerning the best mode of carrying them into 
effect. 

Like every thing else which belongs to the art of youth- 
ful training, this should begin at home, under the watchful 
eye of the mother. She should be careful, from the first, to 
avoid the absurd custom of swathing the infant, or confining 
its tender frame with any ligatures. Its clothing must be 
perfectly loose, and neatness or beauty of dress should never 
be suffered to interfere with the free development of nature. 
It is painfid to see the prevailing violation of this important 
rule, amongst the great majority of mothers; who seem to 
treat the child as if it were a doll to be adorned with finery, 
instead of a living, grawing mortal, whose whole future 
health and strength may be irreparably injured, if the mem- 
bers, in childhood, be deprived of their fullest liberty. 

For the same reason, the infant should not be carried too 
much in the arms, nor rocked to sleep in a close cradle. 
The safest plan is to provide it with a large crib, covered 
with a hair mattress, and placed in a position where it can 
be properly ventilated, by night as well as day. On no 
account should it sleep in the same bed with the mother, 
nor be kept from fresh air through fear of its taking cold. 
For, the vigor of the whole system depends on the action of 
the lungs, through which the oxygen of the atmosphere is 
imparted to the blood in respiration. And if this be im- 
peded, or if the air be impure, all the care and physic in 
the world will not prevent the ruinous result to the consti- 
tution. 

It is a very common error, though a veiy gross one, to 
suppose that the smallest rooms in the hou^e will answer for 
the sleeping apartments. On the contrary, those apart- 
ments should be the largest, the most lofty, and the best 
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Tentilated of the whole. Or, if that be impossible in the 
present mode of constructing our dwelling-houses, the mat- 
ter should at least be so managed that the lungs may never 
want their proper natural supply. The windows should be 
let down at the top, and the door should be left open. An 
aperture should be made communicating, neai- the ceiling, 
either with the chimney or with the open air, in order to 
let the impure atmosphere of the room escape more readily. 
And the head of the sleeper, instead of being placed next 
the wall, in the usual manner, should rather be towards the 
middle of the apai'tment, so that a gentle current of air may 
pass over it. These little details may seem trifling to my 
readers, but I give tliem on the ohsei-vation and experience 
of half a century. And my motive is simply that they 
may profit by a kind of knowledge, the want of which I 
believe to be the cause of more than half the diseases of 
civilized society. 

The food of children should be pure and simple, consist 
ing chiefly, after they are weaned, of good milk, reduced, 
if too rich, by water ; and bread made at home, with honest 
yeast, and without salcerakis. Sweetmeats, candies, and 
confectionery of all sorts, should be avoided, as well as 
spices, pickles, &c. No medicines, cordials, or nostnims of 
any kind should be administered, unless by the prescription 
of a physician. Every morning, the whole body should be 
washed or bathed in cold water. And early rising should 
be steadily maintained, as a fixed principle of health and 
future industry. 

It is common to give young children exercise in a Kttle 
carriage, drawn by the nurse or by the elder members of 
the family. But this should never be allowed until they 
are old enough to sit up ; because, if they be lying down 
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during the motion, there is danger of injury to the tender 
brain, and therefore the practice eliould be avoided, as well 
as the custom of rocking them to sleep in a cradle, for the 
same reason. The beat exercise which they can take is to 
creep about, in a loc«e shirt or tunic, and in pure air, at 
their own pleasnre. No contrivance of art can insure their 
proper growth and health so well as the simple coarse of 
nature. 

But in due time they become large enough to run into 
the streets ; and this is the period when those mothers who 
live in cities, without a lai-ge yard or garden, find the great- 
est trouble to provide their young people with sufficient 
exercise in the open air, and yet keep them out of danger. 
In the country, there is no difficulty ; and there would be as 
httle in the city, if there were a sufficient number of con- 
venient parks allotted to the use of children, where, at 
proper hours in every day, they might be permitted to 
gambol at their will, under the eyes of some careful over- 
seer. Much may be done, however, in a small yard, by a 
little attention and management. A few pieces of boards 
and wooden blocks, an old saw, hammer and nails, the 
iumping-rope, a swing, a rocking-hoi-se, a small wheelbar- 
row, and especially the company of some trusty person, to 
give interest to their play by conversation and suggestions, 
will secure them exercise enough, if the mother be willing 
to give some time and take some trouble in the matter. 
And she would be well repaid for this in the end, by their 
health, their safety, and their increased affection. Not 
would she fail, during the process, to do a most useful work 
in the gradual formation of their character. For the temper 
and the selfishness of children are most apt to show them- 
selves in the hours of play ; and she would then have an 
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opportunity to teach them their best lessons in mutnal regard 
for each other's feelings, in generosity, and in self-denial ; 
■which wonld greatly facilitate their subsequent course, in 
all their social relations, and tend powerfully to make them 
jnst, considerate, and amiable, to the end of life. 

But now we come to the period when, at the age of eight 
years, after acquiring the rudiments of learning and the 
principles of religion under her own instruction, the children 
may be sent to school : and at this point begins the sys- 
tematic provision which should he made for their physical 
training. 

The school-house should he large, lofty, and thoroughly 
ventilated. It should stand in an open plot of ground, with 
space sufficient to allow of room for exercise in the open air. 
The scholars should never he allowed to sit at their lessons 
more than an hour at a time ; and should then be sent out to 
take a race round the building for some ten minutes, to set 
their blood in lively motion, and prevent all risk of dullness 
and stupidity. If the weather be such that this cannot he 
done, the same period should be occupied in marching 
round the room, during which they should join the teacher 
in singing. There is no exercise better adapted to give play 
to the lungs, and to strengthen the pectoral muscles ; and it 
should be universally retained in all our primary schools, 
for these and other purposes ; for it banishes effectually the 
drowsiness and inattention of the pupils, invigorates them 
for the next hour's work of study, and spreads a most useful 
and pleasant spirit of cheerfulness over all the work of juve- 
nile education. 

An honr afEer school should he faithfully given to bodily 
exercise in the open air, in the grounds allotted to the 
school-house, and under the eye of the teacher, or some 
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trusty assistant; and nothing can be more admirably fitted 
to this object, in onr large cities, than the German system 
of Gymnastics. In the country, the same end may be 
accomplished by useful occupation in the garden, if the 
parents or other members of the family will work along 
with the children ; since, without this, it will be very apt 
to amount to mere idle sauntering, which is good for neither 
the body nor the mind. But besides gymnastic exercises 
in the open air, there should be attached to all our public 
schools, a large ball protected from the weather ; where the 
same amount of bodily recreation may be taken in winter, 
or at such other times as comfort may require. For girls, 
the exercises so well known by the name of Calisthenics 
should be substituted ; the same principles belonging to 
both, and being only modiiied, in the latter case, by an 
ingenious adaptation to the female system. Thus two hours 
each day would be given to physical training, and this is 
none too much for the vast advantages which must result 
in bodily health, development, and vigor. The same plan 
should be continued in the high-schools, the colleges, and 
the seminaries, up to the very close of the period allotted to 
education ; subject, of course, to such exceptions as might 
arise from necessity, in which case, on the application of the 
parents, the pnpil would be excused. 

Now, all this is open to the manifest objection, that it 
would increase the expense, and impose some additional 
trouble on the teacher. But I hold it to be disgracefui to 
our national and republican character, that om- public 
schools should be fettered and starved by a miserable cal- 
culation of false economy. There is no duty of the Gov- 
ernment to be compared with the importance of securing, to 
the mass of the rising generation, the inestimable blessings 
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of " a Bound mind in a sonnd body." The difference in tlie 
pecimiarj cost should not be considered worthy of a mo- 
ment's heeitation. It is a shame to see the utter want of 
attention to those principles, which lie at the veiy root of all 
onr private welfare, and all our public prosperity. Suppose 
our commou-Eciioola, erected on a liberal plot of ground, 
planted with trees, and filled with groups of healthy, happy, 
and dutiful children ; instead of being cooped up in close 
neighborhood with other houses, excluded from the free air 
of heaven, and rendering all healthy exercise impossible. 
Suppose our high-schools, colleges, and seminaries, in like 
manner, well built, well ventilated, and surrounded with a 
wholesome atmosphere ; and all of them exhibiting, at regu- 
lar hours of eveiy day, the judicious, safe, and invigorating 
exercises of youth ; cheered by tlie melody of well-chosen 
songs, exempt from all violence and disorder, and exhibit- 
ing a spectacle at which the heart of true humanity must 
rejoice with hope and thankfulness. And then imagine the 
conti-ast which such a spectacle would exhibit, when com- 
pared with any thing elsewhere to be found in the wide 
world! It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the resulfa to the highest and best interests of our beloved 
country. Foreigners from every land would gaze in admira- 
tion at our system of public training. And if the entire 
circle of national education were tlius raised to its proper 
height, the superiority of these favored United States — 
instead of being limited to the theory of our Constitution, 
the cheapness of land, and the better price of labor — would 
be seen and felt in the moral character, the intellectual 
progress, and the bodily vigor and beauty of our whole 
community. 

In order that the controlling power of Government may 
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be brought to bear, in tbe moat practical manner, on the 
■whole of this extensive subject, I shall close this chapter by 
suggesting a measure which would furnish, in my humble 
judgment, an available instrumentality for commencing 
and carrying forward the great work of improvement and 
refoi'm. 

I would respectfully recommend, then, 1st, that the 
Legislature in every State should establish by law a per- 
manent body to be called "The Board of Education," to 
consist of men of high intelligence and established moral 
character, elected by the Senate on the nomination of the 
Governor, holding their office during good behavior, and 
supported by a liberal salary, so as to enable them to give 
their whole time and attention to their duties. Their num- 
bers might he three, five, or seven, according to the popu- 
lation of tiie State, and the extent of their supervision. 

2. That this Boai-d should have power to inspect, as legal 
visitors, every school, seminary, college, ai d u ve ty 
-established by the authority of the law, or by a leg slat ve 
■charter, once a year, at least ; and that they should exa ne 
their course of instruction, their moral stond g then- d s 
cipline, their buildings and their grounds, tlie pr i o s 
for air and exercise, and the health of their pupils and stu- 
dents; making a regular record of the whole. 

3. That an abstract from this record should be prepared 
by the Board, presented to the Governor one month before 
the regular meeting of the Legislature, and laid before that 
body at the commencement of their session, accompanied 
by such suggestions of improvement and reform as the 
Board may deem advisable. 

4. That the Governor be requested to notice this Keport 
of the Board in his Annual Message; that a Joint Committee 
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on Education be the first appointed by the votes of the two 
Houses, to take the said Heport into consideration ; and 
that the Report of this Committee should have the prece- 
dence over all other business, as involving the most impor- 
tant topic of legislative duty. 

5. That the Report of the Board of Education be pi-iuted 
in full, and sent by mail to every teacher, inspector, pro- 
fessor, and president of a college or seminary throughout 
the State, together with the recommendations of the Gov- 
ernor, the Report of the Committee, and tlie action of the 
Legislature on the same. 

6. That an appropriation bo annually made to be expend- 
ed by the said Board, in the work of building, enlarging, 
and improving the public schools, according to their best 
judgment; beginning with one, as a general model, and 
bringing the rest to the same standard, as soon as the time 
and the means supplied from year to year may allow. 

7. And finally, that the said Board should have the 
power to fix the salaries of teacheis in the public schools, 
to appoint them to their office, and to dismiss them on due 
proof of neglect or incapacity. 

The object of these provisions would be to ci'eate a stand- 
ing body who should be constantly devoted to the practical 
advancement of public education. At present, there is no 
proportion whatever between the magnitude of the interests 
involved, and the systematic attention bestowed upon them. 
A vast amount of watchfulness, of examination, and of 
practical wisdom is required, to elevate this meat important 
class of subjects to its true level, and make the future citi- 
zens of this great republic worthy, in all respects, of their 
own professed principles, and of their lofty position in the 
eyes of the world. And hence the work demands a fixed 
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department to itself, and the labors of such a Board should 
be regarded as one of the most essential parts of oar internal 
policy. 

It must be manifest, as I presume, to every intelhgent 
and thoughtful mind, that this fundamental duty, on which 
the individual happiness and the public welfare so largely 
depend, is now very imperfectly performed, and needs a 
thorough reformation. In order to mate this evident, I 
have endeavored to fulfil a very ungracious and thankless 
task, by pointing out, without fear or favor, the manitbld 
defects which require an efPeetual remedy. But in this I 
have only sought to promote, to the extent of my humble 
ability, the highest welfare of our beloved country. To me — 
drawing, as I am, towards the close of life, and without any 
personal interest in the question — it is a matter of small im- 
portance ; since the improvements which I propose, even if 
they were acceptable, could hardly be accomplished before 
I shall have passed away. Yet it is some satisfaction to 
hope that I may aid in leading the thoughts of abler and 
more influential men to an examination of the subject ; and 
thus contribute somewhat to the desired result, under a 
wiser scheme of regidation. 

The rights and duties of the American citizen, with 
regard to tlie whole of this extended subject, are sufficiently 
obvious. He has a eight to the best education for hia 
family which the State can bestow, in Christian morals, in 
useful knowledge, in the vigor of health, in all the range of 
the social relations. And it is his dptt to secure that right, 
by making himself thoroughly acquainted with the princi- 
ples which should govern his own course, as a husband, a 
father, and a "partner in the republic;" by a faithful 
exhibition of those principles in hi^ own ej^awplo, and hj 
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endeavoring to interest his friends and neighbor in thoBe- 
measures which may lead to legislative action. 

For with us, happily, the people are sovereign. And, 
tlierefore, every individual amongst the people has a special 
right to commence a salutary movement on any subject 
whicii involves the general interests of the whole. A single 
intelligent man may talk to a few like-minded individuals. 
This may lead to a private meeting, Tliis again may be 
followed by a pubhc one. Speakers of known ability may 
be enlisted for the occasion. A memorial to the Legislature 
may be extensively circulated by a common effort. Prom- 
inent members of either House may be interested to bring 
this memorial foi-ward, and advocate its claims. And thus 
the result may be so far accomplished, in the appointment 
of a Board of Education ; by whose labors the good work 
would go on, year after year, with gi'owing success and 
prosperity. For in such an enterprise ive are entitled to 
anticipate the favor of Providence. We know how much 
tliat benign Providence has already done for the welfare 
and greatness of our nation ; but we may well fear that the 
Almighty will abandon us to all the evils of licentiousness 
and anarchy, if we will not use the necessary means of 
training our youth to intelligence and virtue. 

The best and most available of those means, as I have 
endeavored to show, is found in the family relation ; when 
the circle of home is in all respects as it should be. But on 
the broad and corapreiiensive scale of the general good, the 
Government can operate with the largest power and the 
greatest eiEciency. To this, therefore, the American citizen 
should have reeoui-se, because it is the highest duty and 
interest of onr Legislatures to perfect the public system. 
In proportion as that system rises, all the private schoola 
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and seminaries wil! also rise of necessity ; since their only 
liope of support must rest on the general opinion that they 
are superior to the public institutions of the counti-y. And 
thus the whole work of education would attain, in due time, 
the utmost limit of practicable excellence, and our glorious 
Union would stand forth, in this most essential and happy 
enterprise, as an example to the world. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON SOCIAL LIFE, 

I HAVE led my kind readers over an extensive series of 
topics, with the view of illustrating the rights and duties of 
tlie American citizen, on the multifarious subjects embraced 
by religion, politics, business, and the domestic relations, 
the last including the all-important interests of education. 
It only remains that I add some practical considerations on 
social life, which will conclude my liumble labor. 

And this is no trifling theme, because it embraces a very 
wide field of human action and solicitude, Coimected as 
we all are with society, and each hving in a little world of 
our own, whose favor and good-will we are bound to pro- 
pitiate; the pleasures, the hospitalities, and the friendly 
intercourse of those around us become invested with a large 
measure of importance. "No opulence can raise us so high 
as to be independent of the sympathies of others. No pov- 
erty can sink us so low that we are entirely cut off from the 
regard of our fellows in misfortune. "We are social beings 
by nature and by habit ; and we cannot cast aside the kindly 
chains which bind us to our companions, unless we are 
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tempted to abjure our race, in the melancholy madness of 
misanthropy. 

The disposition wliich iita us for general intercourae ia 
therefore happily expressed hy the term sociahility, and the 
man or woman who is esteemed sociable, is always a favor- 
ite in the circle, whether email or great, which constitutes 
their world. True it is that this sociability cannot he 
strictly number ed among the virtues. But it is no less true 
that it is very difficult to secure a character for virtue 
without it. Indeed, so great is its influence in the inter- 
course of life, that a sociable man will often gain more 
favor without vii-tue, than a virtuous man can gain without 
sociability. For, it ia an amiable quality, which enters 
readily into all the feelings of others, with a certain amount 
of sympathy. It is accessible, conversable, genial, and 
kindly. It suits itself readily to the feeling of the houi-, 
and reflects, without an effort, the expression of sorrow, or 
the animation of joy. It goes to the funeral with the 
language of condolement. It goes to the wedding with the 
words of congratulation. It gives a willing eigh to the 
house of mourning, and a ready smile to the house of feasts 
ing. In a word, it seems to be the friend of every one, and 
eveiy one is its friend in turn. So that if sociability be not 
actually a virtue, it is assuredly the best substitute for 
virtue in the general estimation of mankind. 

But in all this, there is nothing at war with the spirit of 
Christianity. On the contrary, so far as it goes, sociability 
is in entire harmony with the precepts of the Gospel. For 
the Saviour commands us to weep with those that weep, 
and to rejoice with those who rejoice. And the Apostle 
directs us to be kindly affectioned one towards another. 
Thus our Lord himself was a guest at the Marriage Supper, 
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and gave his coimtenaiice to the innocent feativity of the 
occasion. Thus He wept at the grave of Lazarus, and con- 
soled the niournej'9, Martha and Mary. Thus He passed liia 
daily life amongst the multitudes of Judea, and manifested 
his deep interest in all the sorrows of humanity ; repelling 
no one who sought his aid, receiving all, and comforting all 
with more than the words— the deeds of genuine sympathy. 

Yet no one would dare to say that the blessed Redeemer 
was an example of sociability ; although, to a certain extent, 
this quality may seem to be in accordance witli His sacred 
character. For His sublime benevolence was the result of 
an infinitely higher principle— divine lote. And therefore 
the sympathy of His followers is a virtue, because it has its 
source in the spii-it of Christ, and its motive power is in the 
soul. But the sympathy of the social instinct goes no deeper 
than the bodily temperajnent. It belongs to the natural 
disposition, and is often most active in those who know least 
of the rea! power of love. And hence it is nothing more 
than a pleasant representative of affection ; always ready 
enough to display a limited amount of kind consideration, 
but never, of itself, to be relied on for any act of friendship, 
which involves the sacrifice of interest, or the labor of self- 
denia!. 

Never til el ess, in a world like ours, this quality of social 
sympathy is by no means to be despised, nor its value 
underrated. It is a gift of God to our bodily nature, and 
like every thing else belonging to the body, it bears the 
marks of His benevolence and wisdom. Wo should lose 
much, and conld gain nothing, therefore, by quarrelling 
■with sociability. It rather becomes us to accept it for as 
much as it is worth ; and to acknowledge its salutary influ- 
ence, under the defect of a higher principle, in promoting 
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the amiable cooi-tesies of good neighborhood, smoothing 
down the asperities of ordinary life, and diffusmg a genial 
air over the general aspect of the community. 

This distinction between the social instincts of onr ani- 
mal sympathies and the loftier range of spiritnal and moral 
virtue, may help to teach us the true idea of happmess ; 
which is two-fold of necessity, because humanity is two-fold, 
consisting of the body united to the soul. Perfect happi- 
ness demands that both should be constantly supplied with 
their appropriate enjoyment. But, since the fall of man, 
liiei-e is no perfection upon earth ; and happiness only comes 
by glimpses, like gleams of suusliine through a stormy sky. 
And such is the disorder which sin has introduced into our 
double being, that the soul may be happy while the body 
is stretched on the bed of sicltnesa, and the body may be 
happy while the soul is sinking into ruin. The spiritual 
nature therefore, when it is awakened to a full consciousness 
of its wants, "seeks those things -which are above," and takes 
small interest in tbe pleasures of social life on its own ac- 
cotmt, because they never rise to tlie sphere of its higher 
aspirations. And yet it accepts them thankfully, so far as 
they are lawful and consistent with the divine will ; and is 
ready to encourage them as a gift of that wondrous be- 
neficence, which provides alike for the body and the soul. 
But the animal nature makes those pleasures its chief object 
of desire, and follows them without regard to the far su- 
perior enjoyments of the spirit, or to the rules of religious 
government and subordination. And hence it is, that as 
the spiritual life is developed only in the few, while the 
animal life is developed in all, mankind at large know 
nothing of happiness, beyond the gratification of the senses 
and of the social sympathies. Tet still they seek to ba 
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happy, because this is the natural law of every living being ; 
and therefore they are impelled to those pleasures which 
they are able to understand. And thus the world is filled 
with such innumerable forms of social enjoyment, some of 
which are consistent with our spiritual welfare, if rightly 
guarded and restrained ; while othei-s are hostile to wisdom 
and piety, and not a few are full of danger to the body it- 
self, by weakening its powers, undermining its health, and 
dooming it full often to painful sufferings, and untimely 
dissolution. 

By this phrase, social enjoyment, it will of course be un- 
derstood that I do not mean any of those simple and natural 
pleasures which are appropriate to the family and the home. 
Neither does it apply to the enjoyment derived from the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, from the practice 
of the arts, or the pursuits of science. N^or does it embrace, 
in any sense, the higher and purer delight derived from 
acts of benevolence and charity, the duties of the patriot, 
the success of noble plans of enterprise, or the self-denying 
labors of piety and virtue. Distinct fi-om all of Uiese, social 
enjoyment signifies precisely the enjoyment of society ; 
which seeks pleasure in the kind of intercoui-se eo well un- 
dei-stood by the term society, and is therefore dependent on 
the co-operation of those who form the Uttle world of each 
individual. ■* 

The clearest method which I can pursue in the discus- 
sion of my subject, will probably be to consider, first, those 
kinds of social pleasure which are consistent and useful, 
and then pass on to those which are dangerous and ob- 
jectionable. 

1. Ordinary visiting may be taken as the lowest degree 
in the scale of social enjoyment, because it necessarily 
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precedes the rest, until we come to the special topic of 
public amusements ; and it devolves chiefly on the females, 
as the men, for the most part, are too busy to keep it up 
with systematic regularity. In itself, there is certainly 
nothing to be censured in this universal custom. On the 
contrary, it aifords an opportunity of great usefulness. 
Suppose the visitor to find the party at home, to enter with 
cordial kindness into the various matters which concern her 
feelings and her interests, and to carry on the conversation 
with a sincere desire to make it not only agreeable, but 
serviceable to the good resolutions and principles of both ; 
and it is manifest that a visit like this would be not simply 
a social enjoyment but a mutual benefit. At such a time, 
the heart of a w se aud benevolent female may often find 
occasions for deep and gen e sympathy. She will hear 
many an affecting relat on f f i nily griefs and trials — many 
a secret confessio i of do bts and ignorance of duty — many 
a revelation of inward suffering, under an ontwai-d appear- 
ance of comfort and of ease. And she may confer an in- 
estimable benefit by her kind encouragement and prudent 
counsel, if she have enough of gentle tact and experience 
to improve the opportunity. In such an aspect of the mat- 
ter, visiting becomes an arrangement of peculiar value, 
since it gives access to the practical influence of goodness 
and of virtue. 

But there is another side to the picture. Visiting may , 
be an excuse for leaving neglected tlie paramount claims ■ 
of home and children. The visitor may go from house to / 
Louse, merely to kill the time, to spread the idle gossip of/ 
scandal, to indulge her censorious temper* on absent per-' 
sons, to pry into the concerns of other families, or at best 
to discuss the fashions, prattle about the weather, and inter- 
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rupt her neigLtor'a occupations with so little discretion, 
tliat it; is a positive relief to see her rise and go away. Yet 
even so, the visit may not be quite useless. The display of 
faults frequently teaches by way of contrast. The party 
visited may learn a lesson of caution, that she do not 
commit the same errore herself which she has found so dis- 
agreeable in another. Or if she be of a superior character, 
she may find occasion to rectily her visitor's notions, by 
some judicious and kind suggestions or advice. At all 
events, the visit helps to keep up that friendly intercourse, 
which, if it do no good now, may be the means of good 
hereafter. And therefore, although this ordinary visiting 
is liable, like every thing else, to great abuse, yet it deserves 
a reasonable encouragement, as a valuable social institution. 

Some general rules, however, may he laid down upon 
the subject, to which the American citizen may perhaps 
find it not altogether unprofitable to direct his wife's at- 
tention. 

1. She should never suffer her visiting to interfere with 
her domestic duties, because the care of her family and 
home stands before all other social obligations. To manage 
the matter systematically, she may keep a book witli the 
names of her friends arranged either alphabetically, or ac- 
cording to the places of their residence. And then, by 
subdividing them into weekly portions, and marking the 
time, she may readily dispose of the whole ; without falling 
into arreara and being thought neglectful on the one hand, 
01- interfering with the order of her family upon the other. 

3. She should always set out on her visits with a desire 
to do whatever good she can, by seeking useful information 
from tliose who are older and wiser than herself, by impart- 
ing it to those who have less knowledge, and by showing to 
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all an amiable, unaesuming, discreet, and cordial dispo- 
sition. 

3. She should be careful not to make lier calls too long. 
When eonversatiun flags, it is \isuallj time to be going. 
Far better is it that the parties should desire to have more 
of her society, than that they should find her visits tiresome 
and fatiguing. Of eouree, however, the application of this 
rule will depend entirely on circumstances. It is usually 
good in the case of mere acquaintcmces, but not always 
proper with those who are really yWent^. 

4. She should guard most diligently against the feminine 
habit of exaggeration, and always speak the exact truth. 
Nothing, in time, will so insure the perfect confidence of 
those who know her. Never should she talk of the absent 
in any terms, except those which she is willing to have 
them hear. And in all matters where others are concerned, 
she should be careful to judge charitably, and put upon their 
motives and their conduct the best construction ; or else not 
speak of them at all except in confidence to her husband. 

5. And lastly, she should always return to her home, in 
due season, and not run the risk of wasting his time and 
putting him out of humor, by finding his bouse out of sorts 
and his meals delayed, without knowing why or wherefore. 
It is true, indeed, that a wise and kindly tempered man 
will take such trials patiently ; but it is also -true that he 
will be very apt to think lightly of his wife's affection and 
consideration for bis comfort. And she will hai-dly be ex- 
cusable if she gives him any needless cause for an impres- 
sion like this. 

These rules may suffice for the general coiu-se of the 
visitor, I have said nothing of those occasions where the 
visit is of a higher character, either paid to " the widow or 
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the orphans in their affliction," or designed for the succor of 
the sick or the poor. For these belong to the sacred sphere 
of religion and benevolence, and I take it for granted that 
every true woman's heart will sympathize with the objects 
of pity and compassion. My present topic belongs to the 
inferior circle of ordinary social intercoui«e, in wliich mis- 
takes are much more likely to occur. The female who 
knows how to pay such visits wisely and well, can never be 
deficient in the other. Nor can she fail, in due time, to be 
respected and beloved, as a treasure in the community. 

The next branch of social life which comes to be con- 
eidered, is the dinner or the evening party. This is a duty 
to society which men are usually expected to pay, when it 
accords mth their means and their position ; and tlie mode 
in which they discharge it has great influence on the gen- 
eral estimation of their associates. For it is a well-known 
fact, that there is no way so open to the favor of the majority 
as the way of feasting. The most enlightened class in the 
nation— even senators and representatives in Congress — are 
said to be more accessible through this channel than any 
other; and those lobhj memhers, as they are called, who go 
to the seat of government with some special object to ac- 
complish, are usually supposed to place far less reliance on 
facta and arguments, than on good dinners and champagne. 

It would doubtless be interesting, and perhaps useful, if 
I could precisely state the raUonale of this influence. But 
this is no easy matter. I am by no means satisfied that it 
can be explained by the near neighborhood of the stomach 
to the heart. Still less would I account for it by supposing 
that the brain of senatorial wisdom' can be so affected by 
wine or other stimulants, at night, as to govern the legis- 
lative judgment of the parties in the morning. I rather 
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incline to the opinion that the remarkahle result is to be 
attributed to the excitement of the social principle in human 
nature, of which the feast is not so much the cause as the 
occasion. For suppose the entertainer to prepare the niost 
luxurious table and the richest lic[iiors that ever tempted 
the appetite of an epicure, while he receives liis guests 
with a cold and repulsive air. Would he succeed in inspiring 
the slightest cordial feeling ! Assuredly not. Hia stiff and 
chilling manners woiild deprive the banquet of all its genial 
influence, and the labor and expense would be entirely 
thrown away. This, as it seems to me, relieves our legis- 
latoi-s of the gross imputation, that the attractiveness of the 
feast consists in the mere gratification of the appetites. 
On the contraiy, it is the beaming smile of welcome, the 
warmth of friendly attention, the animating power of sym- 
pathy, which bind the chain of fraternity around the feel- 
ings, and make it hard to disappoint the wishes of the man 
who has shown bis solicitude to make them happy, though 
it were but for an evening. Widi these social qualities, a 
very moderate entertainment will suffice. "Without them, 
the most costly would lose all its genial pleasure. 

The most plausible theory of this familiar- fact which I 
can frame, may therefore be thus stated. Men are created 
for society, and social sympathy is a law of nature which 
the divine benevolence has implanted, in oi-der to di-aw 
them together in the bonds of kind fraternity. And the 
advantages of the feast lie in this : that they meet under 
the most favorable circumstances for the operation of this 
law; because there are fewer obstacles to counteract it, when 
the sole object of their meeting is to enjoy each other's 
company. It is true, indeed, that they come together per- 
petually at other times, yet never in the same way. On 
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the commercial exchange they assenible to bargain and 
make money, and the social principle is mastered by the 
love of gain. In the army they come together, mder rules 
of discipline even in times of peace, and, in time of war, to 
battle with the enemy. In the courts of justice they come 
together, to settle the rights of opposing litigants. In the 
hall of legislation they come together, to contend for party 
supremacy. In theatres they come together, to enjoy the 
music and the play. In Church they come together, to 
listen to the preacher. Even in the gay assemblage of the 
ball-room, they come together under the restraints of eti- 
quette and the formalities of artificial decorum. In all of 
these, therefore, the social sympathies are fettered and kept 
down, by more or less of opposing obstacles. It is only at 
the feast that they can be regarded as free from eveiy 
counteracting influence, since they come together there to 
" eat, drink, and be merry." Hence there is nothing now 
to hinder the genial force of the social law. Their enter- 
tainer invites them aU as friends, and as friends they accept 
the invitation. His ostensible object is to make them as 
happy as he can for a few houi-s ; and nature responds to hia 
kindness, by the spontaneous warmth of social sympathy. 
The feast itself only serves as an agreeable accompaniment 
to the same social element, which rises to the ascendant in 
words and looks of kindliness, in the hai-mless jest, the 
lively sally, and the laugh of good humor. All cares, 
troubles, and contests are laid aside and forgotten for a 
season. And they part, through the unchecked operation 
of natural hilarity, with an increase of fi-iendly feeling to- 
wards each other; and especially towards their host, who 
baa spent so cheerfully his money and his time, to procure 
for them this pleasant gratification. 
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This giving of parties, therefore, may be regarded as the 
most effective mode of bringing the social sympathies into 
exercise ; and it is currently accepted as a branch of that 
hospitality which has always been honored as a virtue 
amongst mankind. The principles of Christianity do not 
condemn, but rather encourage it. All great occasions of 
gratulation in the Old Testament were marked with a feast. 
Abraham made a feast, when Isaac was weaned. Jacob 
made a feast, on his reconciliation with Laban. The men 
of Israel were commanded to assemble at a public feast, 
three times in every year. Our Lord represents the re- 
joicing father as marking the return of the prodigal eon 
with a feast, followed with music and dancing. And in 
the Church, the old feast of the Passover was succeeded by 
the feast of love— the Euchai-ist. It would be happy for 
the world if every other part of its ordinary practice were 
as easily justified by the word of God as this, so far as the 
mere allowance of feasting is concerned. The en-or does 
not lie in that ; but in so conducting the feast as to separate 
it from all religious principle, and making it an occasion 
for the enjoyment of the lower bodily and social sym- 
pathies, without any regard to Him who is Ihe divine Giver 
of these, as well as of every other blessing. 

Let me proceed, however, to state the rules which prop- 
erly belong to this branch of social life, with a view to 
consistency, propriety, and useful influence, on the part of 
the American citizen. 

1. In the iirst place, then, the circumstances and position 
of the individual should be carefully considered. Tor, the 
majority of men arc not able to give parties, in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase ; although there are very few who cannot 
dispense, to some extent, the simpler duties of hospitality, 
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in -which the acquaintance, the friend, or even the stranger 
is made -welcome, without show or special preparation, to 
the daily board ; and thus treated for the time as one of 
the family. It is tliis, in my humble judgment, which is 
presented to us as a Christian duty. "We are told by tbe 
apostle to use hospitality one towards another, " without 
grudging." " Be not forgetful," saith he elsewhere, " to 
entertain strangers, for by so doing, some have entertained 
angels unawares." Beyond this we are not required, as a 
general rule, to go. The giving of parties, therefore, is not 
BO much a Christian as a sodal duty, and must be regulated 
by the position of the individual, on the social scale. Hence 
it is altogether essential that his friends consider him aUe 
to afford it; since, if they hare any doubts on that point, 
he will be much more likely to attract censure for his pre- 
tension and extravagance, than praise for his generous 
profusion. 

2. Secondly, be must be careful to conduct the occasion 
80 as to show that his design is to promote the pleasure of 
his guests, and by no means to mate an ostentatious display 
of his own wealth or importance. It was a saying of the 
ancients, that a private feast should not consist of less than 
tlie number of the Graces, nor of more than the number of 
the Muses. And the modem dinner-party is considered full, 
when twelve persons sit down to table ; so that a thirteenth 
is even absurdly regarded by some as "unlucky." The 
evening party, of course, admits of a larger company, be- 
cause refreshments are partaken without fixed order, and 
they are not expected to gather at once ai-ound the same 
board. But the rule of common sense in both cases is the 
same,— that the main object of the occasion should be to 
promote the enjoyment of true social intercourse, which is 
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hardly possible in a crowd. And therefore the guests 
should never be so mimerous as to incommode each other, 
or hinder the genial sympathy of friendly converse, by the 
positive annoyance of heat, noise, and coitfusion. 

Nevertheless, though I am no admirer of large evening 
parties, I am far from condemning them as entirely useless 
for all social purposes. They doubtless possess the recom- 
mendation of enabling the opulent to gratify the whole list 
of their acquaintances by one grand display ; -while they keep 
the smaller and more select occasions for their special friends, 
or for sti'angers to whom tiiey desire to pay particular atten- 
tion. Those splendid routs, as they have been aptly called, 
are also attractive to many who love noise and confusion, if 
they be attended by lively excitement and gayety ; because 
their object is not " the feast of reason and the flow of soul," 
but the feast of fun, and the ilow of fashionable folly. Hence ' 
they are popular amongst the wealthier classes ; and doubt- 
less will continue so, notwithstanding their poor adaptation 
to all intercourse which is truly rational and refined. 

3. But to return to those select parties which are limited 
to a small number, I would next enter a protest against our 
American custom of excluding females from the dinner 
table, and confining it to men alone. Our English friends 
have set us a bettei' example, and one which we should do 
well to follow. No truly social enjoyment should be re- 
garded as attainable without the presence of that sex, which 
forms the purest and the safest element'in all society. The 
restraints which it may impose are good and salutary, esj)e- 
cially to those who are most ready to complain of them. 
The subject of polities, or other matters in which females 
cannot feel an interest, may be taken iip when they retire. 
And with regard to the rest, it should be remembered that 
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the jest or the story -which is not fit for the ear of w 
must be still lees fit for the ear of God, and had far better 
remain unspoken. 

4. The fourth rule which I would recommend respects 
the feast itself, which is often a matter of cousiderable ti-ou- 
ble and solicitude, in order that it may he as choice and 
delicate as possible. But I hold this to be a great mistake. 
The best maxim is to be content with respectability and 
moderation. The fare should be abundant and good enough 
to need no apology. And it ought not to he so exquisite as 
to lead the guests to suppose, either that their host is an epi- 
cm-e himself, or that he imagines any of them to be so. 

5. The selection of the company is usually a point of still 
greater difficulty, and really demands a large share of tact 
and observaHo>:. In general, persons ought not to be 
brought together who are known to dislike each other, who 
are leaders of opposite parties in politics or science, or rivals 
in business ; because the result would probably destroy, or 
at least seriously diminish, the cordial harmony of the occa- 
sion. Tor the same reason, two professed wits ought not to 
be invited, nor two notorious talkers, nor two remarkable 
beauties or musicians, nor two eminent authors, unless they 
be men of good common sense and amiable dispositions. 
The safer rule, for the most part, is either to select the 
guests from different walks in society — ^but all possessing a 
fair average of urbanity and intelligence,- — or else to take the 
opposite eourae, by having a considerable number from the 
same. In either case, the danger of rivalry is avoided, 
which is the greatest bane of social enjoyment. By the firat 
plan, there will be no two of the same class, and thus the 
risk is shunned. And bj the second, there will be so many 
of the same class that rivalry is impossible. 
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Such rales, however, are seldom of much use, because 
these parties usually consist, mainly, of those who are fa- 
miliarly known to their host and to each other. Tlieir social 
qualities, therefore, are already ascertained, apart from their 
particular class in the community ; and these qualities form 
the best guide in the selection. Yet it is always difficult to 
calculate, beforehand, upon the result. It is by no means 
common even for wise and good men to hit the precise 
point, between talking too much in company, and talking 
too little. Nor is it easy at all times to argue with pleas- 
antry, and to take opposition with good humor, — to he frank 
withont offence, and courteous without servility. Anjnt is 
often a task of rare tact and delicacy for the entertainer to 
exert such a friendly guardianship over his guests, that the 
conversation shall flow on in a cheerful and lively strain ; — 
and never sink into dulness on the one hand, nor rise into 
dispute and altercation on the other. 

The great barons in old time had a resource in this re- 
spect, which doubtless aided to keep their feasts in tolerable 
order. Each one had his jester or his fool who made the 
guests laugh, and his minstrel who sang to tlie harp the 
adventures of romance and heroism. The ancient Greeks 
did still better, by making it a part of every liberal educa- 
tion to accompany the voice upon the lyre. And at their 
banquets, the instrument was handed from one guest to an- 
other ; and each, in his turn, was expected to do his share, 
in this pleasing and social way, for the entei-tainment of the 
company. In Europe, at the present day, voeal music is 
much more cultivated than with us ; and it is not uncommon 
to fill up the pauses in the feast ^}j singing. And here, 
every one who is in the habit of giving dinners knows how 
convenient a resource it is, when he can have some ready 
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individual amongst his guests, to enliven t!ie rest with a 
pleasant ballad, or with amusiDg anecdotes. The scarcity 
of these accomplishments, however, is such, that the man 
who is thus gifted is very- apt to find his notoriety lead him 
into danger. He dines out so often, in accommodation to 
his supposed friends, that his business is neglected, his hab- 
its injured, his home forsaken, and his health and character 
destroyed. And thoBQ friends who only cared for bis social 
talents, will usually abandon him to misery and starvation 
in the end, with tliis cheap tribute of sympathy : " Poor fel- 
low ! I remember him well. He used to sing an excellent 
song, and tell a capital story !" 

In all these varieties of social enjoyment, nevertheless, 
though lawful and even useful in themselves, there is no 
email need of caution. As an occasional indulgence, to be 
taken in safe and good society, and never carried beyond 
the limits of pmdent moderation, such parties are not only 
innocent, but are capable of yielding an acceptable service 
to the individual man, and to the genera! interests of the 
community. Bat when they interfere, as they are very apt 
to do, with the regularity and comfort of home, with tlie 
happiness of the wife and children, witii the claims of busi- 
ness, with the maxims of contentment, witli the Jiabits of 
strict temperance, and the preservation of health, there is 
nothing of which the American citizen has greater reason 
to beware, lest they beguile him to destruction. The path 
is so gentle in its declivity, so easy to tread, and so covered 
witli flowers, thiit he goes on without suspicion of the abyss 
to which it leads him. At first, he is only a partaker of a 
pleasanfand harmless indulgence. In the end, he may find 
himself a confiraied lover of dissipation. Alas ! it would be 
hard to estimate the multitude of unhappy victims, in our 
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cities especially, who have thus blasted all their cherished 
hopes in life ; and, from being once respected and beloved, 
have become things " for sconi to point its slow unmoving 
finger at." Doubtless there are many individuals, of ample 
means and of high virtue and intelligence, who dispense ft 
noble hospitality without ever descending from their ele- 
vated position, or sullying their own pure example with a 
single moral stain. And the Christian philanthropist may 
look at such as these, presiding over the generous feast of 
social enjoyment, not only with allowance, but with cordial 
admiration. But after all, he is the wisest and the happiest 
man, who, while he surveys the ordinary amusements of 
the community in a kindly spirit, and without the slightest 
feeling of sour cen seriousness, yet, for himself, desii'es no 
recreation separate from his family, seeks all his delights in 
tlie path of usefulness and duty, and cares little for any at- 
mosphere of pleasure esceptwhat he finds within the circle 
of bis home. 



OHAPTEE XX2. 

ON OTHER IX)]SMS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

Next to visiting, and dinner or evening partiee, the 
musical soiree, the converaation party, the exhibition of 
tableaux, the ball or dancing-party, and the cai-d-party, 
present their claims for consideration, as established parts 
of our modern system of social enjoyment. The American 
citizen may learn little or notliing from me on any of these 
subjects ; but it will do him no harm to read a^few remarks 
upon them all, which may possibly aid him in forming hia 
own opinions. 
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1. "With respect to the first, viz. the musical soirde, I 
regard it as one of the most innocent, safe, and pleasing 
modes of passing a social evening ; provided, always, that 
the music selected be of a proper character, and free from 
every unchristian or immoral tendency. Instrumental 
music, of coui-se, is clear of all exception on this score. 
But vocal mnsic is often taken from the Opera, and is fre- 
quently connected with words which no modest and Chris- 
tian tongue would choose to utter. These words, indeed, are 
usually in Italian, and are regarded as of no importance. 
Even in the case of English songs, many are heard to say 
that the music is all, and that the words are nothing. I 
confess myself quite unable, however, to understand the 
meaning of this assertion. Words are things, and things of 
the greatest importance, because they are the medium of 
thought, and principle, and action. The rule of Scripture 
is strong, and not to be evaded : " By tljy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned." 
" For every idle vrord that men shall speak, they shall give 
an account thereof in the day of judgment." Hence the 
impossibility of Christians singing, with good conscience, 
words which their conscience cannot approve. And, there- 
fore, in order that the musical soij-ee may be reallv unob- 
jectionable, and even improving, I should be obliged to 
require, that the woi-ds -which accompany the melody be 
fitted to the lips of the performer. There are songs 
enougli which are pure in sentiment, if the singers will take 
a little pains in looking for them. 

2, The next variety "is the conversation party, which is 
fairly entitled to all reasonable encouragement, since it 
seems quite exempt from every risk of abuse or dissipation. 
Ab mtroduced by the eminent Dr. "Wistar in Philadelphia, 
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nearly half a century ago, it was confined to men, without 
any admixture of females ; and no refreshment was admit- 
ted, except lemonade or sugar-water. It has since been 
modified, however, in this respect, by the addition of an 
informal supper ; but remains, otherwise, as before. Por 
myself, I must say that I doubt the wisdom of excluding 
the gentler sex from this or any other social enjoyment. 
Their conversational powers, when properly cultivated, are 
at least equal to those of men ; and their presence, with 
due regard to a judicious selection, would add largely, in 
my humble judgment, to the interest of the occasion. 

My reasons for this opinion are founded on the very 
design of the assembly. It is a conversation party, because 
its object is this, and nothing more. But what is conversa- 
tion ? It is something very different from argument, from 
discussion, from a pedantic show of learning, from all pro- 
fessional egotism, and from every obtrusion of individual 
vanity and self-importance, which is designed to cast others 
in the shade. It requires, therefore, a pleasant flow of 
thought and language, in which all may take a share, while 
no one shall be too prominent. There should be a good 
fund of general information as its basis ; but it allows freely 
of harmless wit, short anecdotes, lively remarks, genial 
humor, elevated sentiment, literary criticism, and ingenipua. 
illustration. The main rule is that each shall talk with a 
friendly desire to bring out his neighbor, rather than to 
exhibit himself; and to promote the general cheerfulness 
and spirit of the company, instead of confining attention too 
long to any individual display. And hence, well-educated 
and intelligent women are often better fitted for conversa- 
tion, than the correspondent class amongst the men ; because 
they are less likely to run into discussion and argument, 
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and are more accBstomed to the impromptu style of thought 
and utterance, which are especially adapted to this unex- 
ceptionahle sort of social party. 

3. Very opposite to this is the third variety, which con- 
sists in the exhibition of td/Uaux vwam, or living pictures. 
Here, the company are invited to the spectacle of persons 
dressed in appropriate costumes, and assuming the attitude 
and expression of some scene, which the pencil of the artist, 
or the imagination of the poet or the novelist, may have em- 
bellished. The room chosen for the display must of courae 
he arranged somewhat after the manner of a little theatre, 
having a curtain to divide the performed from the audi- 
ence, which is raised when the taUeau is ready, and drop- 
ped again in a very few minutes ; lest they become too tired 
to sustain their respective positions, and so spoil the picture 
by moving. And the enjoyment is derived from the accu- 
racy, and faithfulness to dramatic and artistic effect, with 
which the charactei-s are represented. 

For this very modern addition to tiie circle of social 
amusements, we are indebted to the French ; and taUeavia 
vivans were all the rage, as the phrase is, for a few yeara 
after their introduction. I believe they are still a favorite 
with sentimental young ladies, and it may seem very harsh 
to regard them with disapprobation. I must honestly con- 
fess, however, notwithstanding a sincere disposition to make 
the largest allowance for all innocent recreation, tliat I can 
see nothing in this thing to recommend, but somewhat to 
censure. It belongs to the same species as private theatri- 
cals. Tlie scenes represented are, of necessity, such as 
would form a striking picture; and, therefore, are often of a 
character which it is not well to have the young imagina- 
tion dwell upon, much less personate ; being compounded 
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of romantic love, revenge, or otlmr exciterneiit of the pas- 
sions. The time devoted to the preparation of costume, to 
eay nothing of the expense, is quite too great for the ti-an- 
sient nature of the exhibition. The impressions left upon 
the thoughts of the actors are altogetiier unlikely to be 
good or salutary. And there is no conceivable improve- 
ment to be derived fi'om it, unless it be of that sort which 
properly belongs to the private studio of the artist, or the 
preparations of the stage. On the whole, therefore, I can- 
not count this novelty among the legitimate objects of social 
life ; although it may, doubtless, be practised by persons of 
gi-eat moral worth, and without tJie slightest consciousness 
of impropriety. 

4. The next variety is one of a more general interest, viz. ■ 
the ball, or dancing-party, which has existed for centuries, 
and possesses a most extensive popularity. And it demands 
some reflection and care, to determine its true value ; because 
it is not only an established favorite in social life, but even 
forms an important element, according to the common 
judgment, in the work of a finished education. In order 
to deal as fairly with it as I can, I shall consider, firet, the 
arguments in its favor ; nest, the objecticjns which are urged 
against it on the ground of health and Christian morals; 
and lastly, the result, as it appeai-s to my own judgment. 

1. Its propriety may first be sustained on the score of 
universality. Tlie ancient Hebrews had their dances. So 
had the Greeks and Romans. So have tlie Chinese and the 
Turks. So have the barbarian Africans. So have our 
American Indians. In fine, so has every nation in the 
world. 

2. Its lawfulness, in the eyes of Christians, may next be 
shown by the facts, that atler the overthrow of Pharaoh and 
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his host in the Ked Sea, Miriam, the prophetess, led the 
women of Israel with timbrels and dances — that king 
David danced before the Lord — that the Paalms command 
men to praise the Lord in the danco ; and that the Saviour 
introduced muBie and dancing into His parable of the 
prodigal son, with seeming approbation, 

3. Its usefulness may be demonstrated by the fact that 
in itself it is an innocent and healthy exercise, admirably 
adapted to give grace to the pei-son, freedom to the car- 
riage, and ease to the manners. Hence, it is rightly en- 
couraged as an excellent branch of education, and a favor- 
ite element in the enjoyments of social life; tending to 
exclude scandal, and many other hurtful practices, and pass- 
ing the time in haimless and becoming hilarity. 

I believe that this is a fair statement of the argument in 
favor of dancing, and I grant that it deserves a full and 
candid answer, 

1. With respect to the universality of the custom, there 
is no dispnte. All nations have adopted dancing. Eut 
with the ancient Hebrews, it was a religious act, as I shall 
show under the second head of the discussion. So the old 
Greeks and Eomans had their dances, in connection with 
their reKgion ; which, as my readers know, was filled with 
idolatry. There was the dance of war, in honor of Mars ; 
the dance of the Bacchantes, in honor of the god of wine, 
&c. Terpsichore was the muse of dancing; and hence, 
with them, as well as with the Hebrews, dancing was 
directly associated with religions worship. Doubtless this 
may have beeen one reason why it was held entirely incon- 
sistent with the true faith, by the primitive Christians. 

The Chinese and the Turks do not associate dancing witb 
their religion, but allow it in the class of their dancing girls, 
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who exhibit themselves at their feasts for money, and whose 
character is never of tlie best description. The same obser- 
vation applies to the Hindoos, although there is also a reli- 
gions dance retained bj the derrishes, as an act of devotion. 
The dances of the Africans are likewise connected with 
their idolatiy. And the men amongst our American In- 
dians dance on certain great occasions, as in the war-dance, 
the dog-dance, &c. It is pldn, therefore, that none of these 
have any beaiing upon the question nnder discussion, since 
dancing, as a religious or a public exercise, is one thing, and 
dancing, as an element of ordinary social life, is another. 
The Shaking Quakers, as they are commonly called, are the 
only people amongst us who have a religious dance ; and no 
one contends that society at large should copy their example. 
2. We come, then, next, to the second argument, which 
is intended to prove that dancing should be lawful in the 
ejes of Chi-istians, because Miriam danced, and David 
danced, and the Psalmist commands dancing, and onr Sav- 
iour introduced music and dancing into the parable of the 
prodigal son. But all this was the religious d(mce, of which 
I have already spoken. The proof that it was so is mani- 
fest from the statement of Scripture in the three first cases, 
because Miriam sung a noble hymn as the accompaniment 
of her dancing: "Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath tii- 
umphed gloriously. The horse and his rider hath he 
throTVTi into the sea." So David " danced before the 
Lord," in company with the priests, on the solemn occa- 
sion of bringing the ark to Jerusalem. So the Psalmist" 
saith, "Praise the Lord in the dance." Dancing, accord- 
ingly, was the established accompaniment of pious joy and 
thanksgiving, amongst the ancient people of God. And 
therefore, when the Redeemer of the world, who was faith- 
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ful ill all thinga to the M(«aic law, apeaka of niusic and 
dancing in His paratle, we are bound to suppose that He 
referred to the familiai' dance of religions thanksgiving. 
Tiie only insfcince where we find gny other mentioned in 
the New Testament, is in the case of the daughter of the 
infamous Herodias, who appeared as a dancing girl at the 
feast of the king by her mother's orders ; in the hope, as it 
would seem, of indncing the monarch to reward her by the 
death of John the Baptist, But that exhibition was evi- 
dently of the same sort which is still practised in the East, 
and had no relation whatexer to the social dancing of our 
day. It is plain, therefore, that the Scriptures, fairly un- 
derstood, yield no snpport to the advocates of the present 
custom ; which has nothing in common with religious dan- 
cing on the one hand, nor with the dancing girls of the East- 
em type upon the other, 

3. The third branch of the argument in favor of our 
modern practice remains to be considered; and as this 
includes all the real strength of its claims, I shall examine 
it in detail. 

7ii-st, it is said that dancing is an innocent and healthy 
exercise. And I grant, moat willingly, that it is so, in 
itself; but I do not grant that it is more innocent and 
healthy than walking, running, leaping, or any other active 
motion of the body. We all know, however, that it is not 
practised for the sake of the exercise ; for this exercise would 
be far more healthy, and certainly quite as innocent, if it 
were performed by daylight, in the open air. But when it 
is done at late hours in the night, and in heated rooms, as 
is the constant custom; every physician knows that it be- 
comes the pralific parent of disease, and often brings con- 
sumption in its train, to its most lovely votaries. 
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Secondly, it is urged that dancing is admirably adapted 
to give grace to the person, freedoin to the carriage, and 
ease to the niaimem. This, however, I hold to bo a popular 
mistake. Grace to the pei-son and fi'eedom to the caiTiage 
ai'e much better secm-ed by militaiy and gymnastic exer- 
cises for the male, and calisthenics for tJie female, and 
horsemanship for both. But to prove the error of the argu 
ment on the other side, I appeal to the well-tnown fact tliat 
dancing-masters — who, on the common theory, ought to be 
models of pei-sonal grace and noble carriage — are seldom 
possessed of either. As to the third siipposed advantage, 
viz., ease of manner, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
ball-room is one of the worst schools for its acquirement. 
But here, perhaps, a definition of the phrase may be nec^- 
sary. By ease of manner, I do not understand boldness or 
effronteiy, but a certain polished self-possession, which con- 
ducts itself with courtesy and propriety in the social circle. 
And all experience proves that only hj long familiarity 
with refined society, can this last finish of good-breeding be 
acquired at all. So far, indeed, as youthful modesty is to 
be considered an obstacle to this ease of manner, I grant 
that dancing-parties are well adapted to get rid of it. But 
I have an old-fashioned partiality for modesty in youth, es- 
pecially in females. There was a time when it was reckoned 
among the virtues ; and I doubt the benefit conferred, either 
on the manners or the character, by driving it altogether 
away. 

My chief objections, however, to this fashionable accom- 
plishment, are fomid in conflict with the next proposition- 
that dancingis rightly encouraged as a useful branch of edu- 
cation ; since I believe, on the contrary, that it is a dangerous 
enemy, in the great majority of cases, to the improvement 
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of tlie mind in useful knowledge, and the improvement of 
the heart in the principles of religion and virtue. Tliis, I 
am aware, is a very grave accusation ; and I hold myself 
bound to assign my reasons, with frankness and candor. 

According to the ordinary custom at the present day, 
dancing begins at the age of eight or ten yeai^, and forth- 
with absorbs the chief attention of the pupils ; because it 
brings the sexes together, and draws the thoughts to dress, 
to vanity, and to premature notions of flirtation. It is this, 
in fact, which invests it with such powerful influence. And 
■it is this whicli makes it the active foe of all that should 
occupy the mind of youth, at that delicate, sensitive, and 
important period. For it is a fact well known to experi- 
enced teachers, that every other study loses its interest, ex- 
cept in the few who are happily destitute of personal attrac- 
tion. The lessons drag through their formal course, but the 
scholars' brains are filled with more interesting cogitations, 
and tlie efforts of the instructor are spent in vain. Tlie im- 
provement of the feet gains the victory over all the improve- 
ment of the head. The practising ball inspires far more 
zeal than the day of examination. And that most unwise 
and niisehievons indulgence called the children's party, 
concentrates all the solicitude of those young hearts, in feel- 
ings of rival vanity and feverish impatience, whicli ai-e not 
only entirely unsuited to their age, but perfectly hostile to 
the real work of education. The result too often is, that the 
dancing-school co-operates with all other causes to make 
our boys and girls fancy themselves men and women before 
tbe time — that the love of personal display is so prominent 
' a fault amongst om- females — that the passions, excited pre- 
matm-ely, suffer a premature decay — that dissipation, com- 
menced in childhood, stunts the growth of mind and body — 
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and that the later years of life are made to pay a fearful 
penalty for the folly which thus sacrifices, to the phantom 
of juvenile enjoyment, the true interests of healtli, prudence, 
and utility. 

I do not by any means suppose, however, that these 
results are always foraid to follow ; because, happily, other 
influences may interpose to give a better direction to the 
character. Many of our youth, of both sexes, become soon 
weary of the dancing-school, when they find themselves 
eclipsed by othei-a. Many are withheld from the dissipa- 
tion to which it leads, through the want of means to support 
the heavy tax imposed by a frequent indulgence in its 
pleasures. . Many meet with a wholesome mortification in 
the outset, -which gives them a disgust towards the whole 
of its fascination! But I have rarely known a zealous and 
constant devotion to this accomplishnient, which did not 
seem to injure, more or less, the constitution both of the 
body and the mind. And I havi^ met with no superior 
dancers, of either sex, who became at all distinguished for 
intelligence orvirtiie,until the hall-room had lost its charms, 
and, in the exprtasive phrase of the world, "their dancing 
days were over." 

It is not possible to form a eoiTect judgment on this 
question, therefore, by looking merely at dancing itself, as 
a simple bodily exercise. We must take it as it is pre- 
sented by the ordinary customs of society, in connection 
with its vanity of personal display, with its extravagant 
love of dress, with its premature aping of men and women, 
with its youthful flirtation, with its .attendant dislike of 
sober indushy and improvement, with its late and unwhole- 
some houre, with its waste of time and thought, and with 
its sti'ong tendency to dissipation. These are the append- 
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ages which constitute, at once, its attractiona and its danger, 
considered as a branch of education. Its value as a social 
enjoyment in the ball or dancing-party of mature life, 
whatever it may be, is quite too dearly purchased by the 
risks of its attainment. And its incongruity witli the fun- 
damental principle of Christian morals fully juatifles ilB 
ordinary exclusion from tlie pale of religious sympathy. 

This bi'anch of the question is easily understood, when 
we remember that the first and great inile of Christian 
morality is to follow Christ, as the high and perfect model 
of social life and duty. But who can associate the follow- 
ing of Christ with the dancing-party or the ball-room? 
Who can reconcile the appropriate style of dress with the 
apostle's precept, that women should be " soberly apparel- 
led?" Who would be willing to see even an ordinary 
minister of the Gospel take his place in the dance, notwith- 
standing there may be some who fancy it all right enough 
in his family ? 

But it may be said that such reasoning proves too much, 
Tliere is a difference universally acknowledged between 
the clergy and the laity, so that many tilings are allowed 
in the one which would be totally inadmissible in the other. 
To this, however, I answer, Wot so, in the moral principle 
of tlie Gospel, which makes Christ the example of us all. 
That principle is enjoined in Scripture on the people as 
well as on the ministry. "Be ye followers of me," saith 
St. Paul, " as I also am of Christ." And it is the familiar 
ground set forth in the Baptismal Office lor Children, in the 
Church of England and in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States, that " Baptism representeth unto us 
our profession, which is Sa follow Ohrist and he made like 
unto Him; tliat as He died and rose again for us, so we 
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who are hapUzed should die unto sin and rise again unto 
righteousness, continually mortifying all our evil and cor- 
rtipt afFections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and god- 
liness of living." Here the rule that we raxtsX follow Christ 
aiid he made like unto Sim, is plainly laid down, not for 
the ministry, but for all who are baptized m irifa/ncy, with- 
out exception. The parents and sponsors are bound to train 
up the child so that he shall " renounce the vain pomp and 
glory of tlie world," of which the favorite pleasures of the 
world certainly form an important part. They are also 
bound to "teach him all things necessary to his soul's 
health," that he may lead " a godly and a Christian life ;" 
and assuredly, there is nothing stronger than this in the 
moral daty of the clergy. For although it is their ofdce 
not only to preach the Gospel and to administer the sacra- 
ments, but also, to set a good example to their people, as 
leadera in the patli to heaven, yet the path itself is the 
same to all ; and it is manifestly absurd to expect the 
minister to lead, if the flock be under no obligation to 
foUow. 

The Church of Eome, indeed, for many ages, has patro- 
nized this popular though perfectly baseless distinction, be- 
tween the priests, the monks, and nuns on the one side, 
and the laity on the other. And therefore, within her 
pale, there is no inconsistency whatever between the un- 
restrained enjoyment of worldly pleasure, and the character 
of a regular communicant, so far as laymen or ■women are 
concerned. In justice to her accommodating system, how- 
ever, it ought to be remembered, that she has invented a 
Purgafory,in which satisfaction must be rendered for the 
earthly punishment of sin lij years and even centuries of 
fiery torment, unless the friends of the departed soul can 
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shorten the term, by the purchase of masses or indulgences. 
It is strange enough to see the course which many Protest- 
ants adopt, in relation to this subject. On the one hand, 
they approve the Koman system, which allows the people 
to enjoy the largest license in worldly pleasure. On the 
other hand, they condemn the notion of Pni-gatory, and 
the costly superstition of masses and indulgences for the 
dead, on the just ground that the Scriptures give no war- 
rant to support the doctrine. But tliey do not pause to 
consider that they are bound to take the Scriptures as their 
guide on both parts of the question. The Bible is full, ex- 
press, and positive against Kome on the firet point, while 
it is chiefly negative on the second. And hence they are 
chargeable with the grossest kind of inconsistency, since 
they play fast and loose with the only authority which they 
profess to venerate ; take Kome against the Scriptures for 
the sake of worldly pleasure ; take the Scriptures against 
Rome in order to get rid of Purgatory, and thus live on as 
if there were no real standard of duty, content if they can 
follow tlie fashion and please themselves, without any fear 
of the final consequences. 

The only remaining argument which is sometimes heard 
in defence of the dancing-party is, that it tends to exclude 
scandal, and enables the parties concerned to pass the time 
in hai-mless hilarity. To this I would simply reply by de- 
nying the fact. Dancing can only bo said to exclude 
scandal, so far as it checks the license of the tongue during 
the time when the feet are busy. Ent there is abundant 
opportunity for talking, during the. intervals of each meas- 
ure ; and if there be no scandal spoken in those intervals 
at the present day, the lovers of dancing must have become 
marvellously improved since I was one of them. On tlie 
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contrary, I am persnaded that the ball-room producea a 
large amount of the rivalry, envy, dislike, and ridicule, in 
■which scandal finds its most powerful stimulus. The ap- 
pearance and deportment of each individual are sure to he 
inspected with the sharpest scmtiny, and the moat unspar- 
ing criticiam. 'And therefore I am confident that he who 
expects to find the spirit of kind allowance and charity 
displayed in the dancing-party, will find himself egi-e- 
giously disappointed, if he will only submit the question 
to experience and observation. 

Hence I am obliged to conclude, on the whole, that the 
hilarity of the ball-room cannot be truly harmless, beeauae 
it stands associated, of necessity, with all the evils which I 
have enumerated. In the period of youthful education I 
have shown that dancing is chargeable \vith the waste of 
time, the interruption to useful study, the indulgence of 
pci'sonal vanity and display, and the premature incitement 
of the passions. At the age of maturity, it adds to these 
no small danger to health, by late houre, flimsy dress, heated 
rooms, and exposed persons: while its incongruity with 
strict Christian sobriety and principle, and its tendency to 
the love of dissipation, are so manifest, that no ingenuity 
can make it consistent with the covenant of Baptism. It 
would give me sincere pleasure to have expressed a very 
different opinion, because I am well aware that few of my 
readers will relish my unaccommodating aentiments on 
such a theme. But candor and honesty forbid, and I may 
not sacrifice what I believe to be the truth, in the service 
of worldly Sxpediency. 

The last subject which belongs to the list of private 
social enjoyments, is the cardr^wrty; and this will also need 
a full discussion, because, to do it justice, I must consider 
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the principle which ought to govern the judgment, with 
respect to games in general 

A game niay be largely defined as an artificial con- 
trivance, devised with more or less ingenuity, iu order to 
pass away the time agreeably, where the parties are so 
circumstanced, by the rules laid down, that the snceess of 
one must be attended by the failure or defeat of the other. 
Tiie idea of aordest, therefore, is inseparable from every 
game, properly so called. And hence it may be doubted 
whether any game is in true harmony with the morals of 
Christianity. For these command us to be followera of 
Christ, to love our neighbor as ourselves, and in honor to 
prefer one another. Contention for a personal victory, 
therefore, seems quite inconsistent with the true spirit of 
the Gospel, because we are not authorized, without necessity, 
to derive our pleasure from that which gives another pain.' 
But this, to most men, would be a rule of great severity. 
What are we to do with the innocent and healthy games of 
children t What with the athletic sports of youth ? What 
with the favorite pastimes of manhood ? What with the 
solace of old age? If all games are to be excluded, the 
whole theory of lawful amusement must become changed, 
and the world must be deprived of the mtwst agreeable and 
harmless resources of society. 

Such, I take for granted, would be the general and in- 
dignant remonstrance against so sweeping a principle. And 
yet, there is nothing in the Christian rule which militates 
against human happiness, since there are thousands who 
are ready to testity that they are happier without games 
than they ever were with them. For after all, these games 
are only apastime, at the best. And if we would accustom 
ourselves to pass our time in a more interesting as well as 
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useful manner, the introduction of a game -would he no ad- 
dition to our enjoyment, bat tlie contrary. 

And this, I assert, on my own experience, aided and con- 
iirmed by many years of observation. I have known some 
who were brought up in the usual mode of the world, 
adepts in all the ordinary games of society, and practising 
them to the age of manhood, when they cast the whole 
away in compliance with the strictest rule of Christian con- 
sistency. But they could not find, when they looked back 
upon their youthful days, that their games had ever given 
them any happiness. They were occasions of excitement, 
doubtless, to the animal spirits. They were sometimes fol- 
lowed by a certain pleasure in victory. But they were just 
aa likely to be attended by the mortification of defeat, and 
there was no real enjoyment in the strenuous energies of 
contest. On the other hand, they had consumed a vast 
amount of time, which could not be recalled. These games 
had often interfered with the duty of improvement. They 
had sometimes brought them into evil company. And in 
no instance, that they could remember, had they done them 
any good. They had frequently seen these games give rise 
to quarrels, to bad tempers, to swearing, and profanity. 
They had known them convert friends into enemies, but 
had never found that they converted an enemy into a 
friend. They had witnessed their influence in degrading 
many a promising character, but had never met with an 
instance where they strengthened the principles of virtue, 
honor, or integrity. And tlierefore they were perfectly con- 
vinced that tliey had gained much and lost nothing of true 
enjoyment, in laying them aside ; and contenting themselves, 
through the rest of their lives, with the safe social plea- 
sures of rational visits, music, and conversation. 
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Those persons, however, spake only of games, and not of 
gamlling, which is a most serious aggravation of the evil. 
From this, they had always abstained, and therefore their 
experience bore only on the best form which belongs to the 
subject. And I shall confine my own remarks to this, be- 
cause gambling can never be fairly considered in the light 
of a social enjoyment; but is generally condemned as a 
moat perilous and destructive abuse, by those who maintain 
the propriety of games, conducted for amusement only. 

With respect to the nec^sity of allowing the nsual gamea 
in the education of children, I am perfectly aware that al- 
most all the world consider them quite indispensable. But 
I have known ono example where a large family, consisting 
chiefly of boys, were educated without the knowledge of a 
. single game ; and the result was that they were the happiest, 
the healthiest, the best improved, the most energetic, and 
the most industrious, on the whole, that it was ever my lot 
to meet with. Here was a practical demonstration that 
there is no real need of games, even in that period of life 
when most men suppose it impossible to live without them. 

Nor was there any mystery in this. The principle was 
laid down in that family that every employment should be 
connected, as far as possible, with the improvement of time ; 
and that no portion of life should be willingly wasted in such 
a way, that they could not give, to their heavenly Judge, 
a good account of it. In-doors, therefore, the leisure hours, 
in the intervals of study, were occupied with amusing and 
yet instructive books, pictures, music, drawing, and the use 
of tools. The out-door recreations were varied, according to 
circnmstances, with gardening, boating, fishing, excursions 
to collect plants and minerals, and swimming, in the sum- 
mer; — in winter, skating, sbding, coasting with the sled, 
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mating snow-honBes, and esperimenta in chemistry, opScs, 
and electricity. In this way, there was no want of uscM 
and agreeable occupation, and the whole system of games 
was entirely unnecessary. But the end was a far greater 
variety of serviceable knowledge, a much better practical 
habit of industry, a truer estimation of the value of time, 
and a more constant sense of the great prineiple that happi- 
ness can only be secured in connection with daty and 
utility. 

In the progress of this peculiar system, however, one 
game was introduced, and one only. The eldest son, hav- 
ing finished his collegiate course, went abroad, and there 
learned the game of chess,— the philosopher's game, as it 
has been called, for distinction. His health became im- 
paired, and he returned to his home, bringing his chess- 
men with him. His father had learned the game in Ms 
vonth ; and in order to help the invahd to pass his weari- 
some hours, he took it up again, after a cessation of nearly 
thirty yealB, and permitted the younger membei-3 of the 
family to acquire it. Ho thought it well, from that time, 
to consider this game as an exception; on the ground of its 
remarkable adaptation to the improvement of the reasoning 
powers, in which it stands alone and unlike any other. It 
is true, however, that it involved the principle of contest, 
which rendered it obnoxious to the law of Christian love. 
But this he endeavored to obviate, by teaching his children 
that they should conduct tlie game in a proper spirit; and 
should rebuke themselves when they found that they were 
either elated by victory, or mortiSod by defeat. After a 
while, they all learned not merely to play it with considera- 
ble skill, but to do it with an amiable temper; bearing the 
triumphs of their adversary in patient good humor, and 
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gaining their own without any manifestation of self-cora- 
placoncy. And thus the game was converted into a sort of 
moral test, as well as a means of intellectual culture. 

I do not say that he was altogether consistent in this, al- 
though I incline to the opinion that the game of cliesa really 
deserves to be adopted as a uaefiil branch of education. 
The tract of Dr. Franklin, called "The Morals of Chess," 
presents a very just argument iu its favor. And it certainly 
stands on peculiar ground, being quiet, retired, and thought- 
ful in its tendency, taxing the miderstanding by the closest 
calculation, and never leading to the objectionable conse- 
qnences which may be justly charged on almost every 
other. So different, indeed, is its character, tliat it is ex- 
tensively patronized by religious and philosophical men, 
who reject all the rest. It is never played for money. It 
is not capable of being pressed into tlie service of the social 
company, because it needs abstraction and sgence. It is 
entirely a game of skill, and chance has no part in it. Its 
arrangement aiforda an ingenious analogy to human life 
and government. Such is the intellectual interest attached 
to it that many books have been written on this single subject. 
And it is the only game in which an eminent degree of 
ability confers a lai-ge amount of respect and consideration. 
With these remarks on the general subject of games, I 
proceed to the special topic of the card-pai-ty. And here, 
the objections lie not only against the principle involved in 
the thing itself, but against the fact that this is a game of 
chance, at which men rarely play without betting money; 
and thus it becomes the direct road to the habit which 
leads thousands into ruin. It is a grave question how far 
we are at liberty to place our pleasure in any practice, 
which puis temptation in the way of othera. On the ground 
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of strict morality, tliis can hardly be justified, unless by the 
argument of some reasonable necessity, or serious advantage 
to oui-aelves. But no form of mere social amusement can 
amount to necessity or serious advantage. And hence, the 
card-party is generally chargeable with a certain breach of 
manifest obligation, in which not only the immediate par- 
ties, bat their families, their friends, their domestics, and 
the community at large, are directly interested. 

"With respect to the parties themselves, I am willing to 
suppose that the stakes for which they play are very small ; 
only enough, as tliey usually say, to give interest to the 
game, and never more than they can afford to lose, without 
any inconvenience. But this excuse cannot change the 
principle. In the first place, it is an acknowledgment that 
the game itself has not interest enough to amuse them, un- 
less some money be involved with the occupation. In the 
next place, it is an acknowledgment that the winning of 
this money gives pleasui-e on the one side, and of course 
gives at least as much pain to the losers on the other. In 
the third place, no man can certainly know whether the 
losing party, if he has what is termed " a run of ill-luck," 
can really afford it. But mainly, the whole thing is an 
inti-oduction to the habit of gaming, which every one ad- 
mits to be the road to desti-uction. 

For when our youth are thus led to sanction and approve 
the excitement of playing for a lit&e money, by the es- 
tablished fashions of society, who can protect tliem from 
the temptation to play for a liitU rnoref It is but a ques- 
tion of degrees, and they are started upon an inclined 
plane, on which there is no fixed stopping-place. Once 
accustomed to the most prudent kind of card-party, they 
are likely to play on every other opportunity, as the read- 
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isBl oonli-ivance for passing Ibe time. The states become 
luglier. The debts incnrred are " debts of honor," because 
thej- cannot be enforced by law. Bj and bj, thej are led 
to those horrible places of brilliant abomination, which are 
■ set tip in an onr cities for the sole purpose of gamblin..- 
and which even the world itself calls "hells," on acconnl 
of the iniquity and misery with which they stand asso- 
ciated. The wretched hope of retrieving their losses by 
; some "lucky hit," lures them on, till their own funds are 
exhausted. Then they are tempted to raise money, by em- 
beszleuient or forgery ; but still in the expectation that for- 
tune will faTor them, and they can make it all riffht at 
last Until fluany, they are betrayed into infamy" their 
whole prospect for life is Hasted without redress, and the 
hearts of their friends and families arc wrung with grief 
and anguish, at the dreadful consummation. Such, in the 
case of thousands, is the melancholy end of the com™ com 
mencing at the card-party. That many excellent pereons 
may be seen at that sort of party, who escape the fate of 
the gambler, and close their days in respectability and 
credit^ is certainly true ; since otherwise the fashion could 
not be tolerated for an hour, in good society. But that 
multitudes are led downwards by the temptation is ecjually 
true; and no tlioughtful and conscientious man can feel 
satisfied with the reSeclion that his example may have been 
the instrumental cause of those habits, which seduced them 
to their ruin. 

On the whole, therefore, I should have no hesitation in 
recommending to the American citizen a total abstinence 
from all games of chance, all games of mere contest, and 
especially all games which are played for money. Child- 
hood has safe and healthy exercises enough, without those 
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perilous amusements. Youth has sports enough, connected 
■with the promotion of improvement either to the body or 
the mind. Manhood has pastimes enough, which are safe 
from all moral danger. Old age can occupy its social 
leisure far more wisely and happily, in visits, in the inno- 
cent banquet of its friends, in music and conversation, with- 
out tliat waste of time which places, in the path of so many, 
a manifest temptation. And if the principle could be laid 
down in early life, and steadfastly maintained, that no en- 
joyment should be tolerated which contradicts the rules of 
Christian morals, which gives pain or loss to others, or can 
be likely to injure eitlier the character of individuals or 
the best interests of society at large, there is no question 
that the result would be a vast increase of security, com- 
fort and true happiness, to eveiy member of the commuliity. 



CHAPTER XZXI. 

ON PCELIC AMUSKMENT8. 

Enough has been said, I trust, with respect to the social 
enjoyments which belong to the private circles of inter- 
course; and therefore I proceed to consider those to which 
the public are invited, on the mere condition that they pay 
a stipulated price for entrance, and conduct themselves 
with order and decorum. Of these there are a great va- 
riety ; some good and allowable, some at least questionable, 
and some of a dangerous and immoral tendency. I shall 
present a few remarks on the several classes, according to 
tliis oi-der. 

Of those public enjoyments which are good and allow- 
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able, lectures on improving and scientiSo subjects deserve 
the highest place; and onr United States have the credit of 
being the first amongst tlie nations to introduce them, as a 
general and popular institution. There are now verj few 
places of any note Ihronghont our country, in which the 
winter season is not marlced bj a course of these lectures. 
Men of distinction for intelligence and talents are invited 
from distant parts, to instmot and entertain mixed audien- 
ces, bj their learning, their wisdom, or their wit. And, 
with few exceptions, the result is doubtless ijeneficial and 
satisfactory. 

Another variety is presented by the emeerl-mom, where 
lie performance consists of vocal and instrumental music. 
To this there would seem to be no reasonable objection. It 
IS less intellectual than the preceding, but its tendencies are 
usually to refine the taste and elevate the general tone of 
feeling ; unless it be degraded to an association with words, 
sentiments, or exhibitions which ai-e immoral and impure.' 
A third sort of allowable and useful exhibition is the 
gallert/ of tlu Fine Arts, where the best productions of 
painting and sculptui'e are displayed to the spectator. 
These, indeed, like music, are sometimes debased by a 
connection with grossness and sensuahty Por the most 
part, however, they are calculated to increase the general 
interest in the beautita of nature, as in landscape scenery; 
in the facts of history, as when the important scenes of 
past times are depicted by the pencil ; in the perils of vice, 
as when tlie rake's progress is delineated by the genius 
of Hogarth ; in the honors of virtue, as when the busts 
and statues of the great and the good, bear testimony to 
the public veneration ; and in the power of religious faith, 
as when the narratives of Scripture, the persons of tlio' 
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apostles, or tlie heroic constancy of the martyrs, are the 
subjects of the artist's skil]. And therefore, on the whole, 
including the vaiieties of the diorama, the panorama, &c., 
they deserve to be encom-aged as a laudable and improving 
resort for the coinmuiiity. 

Collections of natural history, mnsenms, models display- 
ing the manners and customs of nations, antic[uitie3, and, 
in a word, all that may conti-ibute in any way to the safe 
enlargement of the mind and the increase of true knowl- 
edge, are of course to be approved, as useful and desirable 
resources to lawful curiosity. In this view, public hbraries 
stand in the first rank ; but they do not come so fairly within 
the scope of my present topic, because they are designed 
not so much for general resort, as for the spread of indi- 
vidual information amongst the more intellectual classes of 
society, 

I come next to another, and exceedingly important kind 
of social enjoyment, which I should be glad to praise, if I 
could do so with ti-iith and honesty — namely, the theatre 
and the opera. These may be both included in the general 
name of the theatre, the only difference being in the much 
larger proporfion of the musical element which constitutes 
the opera, while the substantial qualities of the two are 
precisely the same ; and in the results to the morals, the 
habits, and tlie sober interests of the community, tliere is 
scarcely any difference between them, although the one 
may be more aristocratic, and the other more popular. In 
discussing this interesting subject, however, I shall be obliged 
to treat it at large,, and must therefore invoke my reader's 
patient attention. 

The design of the theatre consists in the acting of a story, 
in which the performers enter, for the time, into the char- 
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actera prepared by the art of the poet ; and represent them, 
to the extent of their powers, with the likeness of reality 
and nature. Its attraction depends on the sb-ong interest 
which all mortals take in a faithful delineation of human 
events and feelings, assisted by the potent aid of actual 
personation, together with the dress, the language, the ges- 
tures, and the scenery which are most appropriate. And 
hence the excitement produced in the assembled spectators 
must be of the liveli^t kind, and make the deepest im- 
pression, when the actors perform their part with superior 
skill. 

It would seem, however, that the literature of the drama is 
not necessarily dependent on the theati'e. The plays on the 
Passions, written by the late Joanna Bailly, were intended 
to be read and not acted. In hke manner, the pleasure 
which the scholar enjoys in the tragedies of the old Greeks, 
Euripides and Sophocles, or in the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, or in the plays of that^ far more wonderful writer, 
Shakspeare, is in no respect derived from seeing them per- 
formed. On the contrary, to a mind of thorough ti-aining, 
the reading gives a higher pleasure than the spectacle; 
because it is quite impossible to command the services of a 
company who are all perfectly skilful in their parts, and the 
miserable acting of tlie majority offends the critical judg- 
ment, and excites disgust instead of satisfaction. Moreover, 
the scenery, and the paltry attempt to imitate nature in 
many parts of those exquisite plays, fall so far below the 
truth, that it is a relief to be rid of them, and left to the 
suggestions of the fancy. 

Thus, in the Tempest, and the ' Midsummer Night's 
Dream, what can the actors do with Ariel, Oheron, and 
Titania ? In Macbeth, how far beneath the poet's concep- 
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tion of the witches ia the personation ! In the ghosts of 
EJchard III. and Hamlet, how inadequate, and often 
ludicrous, are tlio representations of the spectres, which 
appear upon the Stage 1 In King Lear, how utterly con- 
temptible are the rolling of the barrels and the pyrotechnic 
blaze, intended to imitata a thunder-storm! And in the 
numerous scenes of warlike conflict, how perfectly absurd is 
the incongruity of the smooth boards for the battle-field, . 
and the footlights for the open day ; with the opposing com- 
batants, fencing so carefully that they may not hurt each 
other, and clad in the gay habiliments which -they wore in 
the beginning of the Play, but altogether unauited to the 
time and the occasion ! To the reader, however, if he has 
a mind capable of relishing the genius of Shatspeare, these 
defects are at once supplied without an effort ; and there is 
nothing to distui-b the picture presented, with such marvel- 
lous skill, to the imagination. And hence, it is easy to 
perceive that the literature of the drama may remain, and 
even be greatly augmented by future accessions to the end 
of time, without the slightest necessity for any attempt at 
theatrical display, which, in so many cases, can be little 
better than a mere abortion. 

I am desirora to mark this distinction plainly, because I 
should be very reluctant to lose the higher and the better 
class of di-amatic authors. Tiie drama is a poem or story, 
thrown into a certain form, and possessing, in that form, a 
peculiar life and animation. In itself, it is nothing more 
tlian an extension of the dialogue, adapted to a variety of 
characters and a certain course of supposed events. And 
although I shall not undertake to prove that such a form 
would ever have been adopted, if there had been no Stage, 
yet now that it is inti-odueed, and applied, in several 
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instances, to compositions not intended for the theatre, it is 
obvious that the preservation and production of dramatic 
literature may be perfectly secured, without the adjunct of 
scenic representation. The reader will at once call to bia 
recollection, doubtless, tbe Faust of Goetiie, the AVallenstein 
of Schiller, the Ion of Talfourd, the Testus of Mr. Bailey, 
and other works ; which serve, as well as the Plays upon 
the Passions, to illustrate my meaning. 

This being understood, I recur to the statement already 
given, viz., that the proper object of the theatre is tJie per- 
sonal acting of a story. To this I will now add that the 
actors include not only men, but women; that tlie moral 
character of the profession is usnally loose and disreputable ; 
that the hours of exhibition are in the night ; that the audi- 
ence includes a regular supply of tbe worst class in the 
community ; and that the habit of frequently attending the 
performances is too often found to lead to dissipation, and 
licentiousness. Hence, there is nothing more dreaded than 
this habit, by all prudent fathers, on account of their sons, 
and by all careful merchants, on account of their clerks or 
apprentices. An occasional visit, indeed, is allowed to 
youth, by most persons, at rare intervals, in society with 
judicious friends; but an intimate acquaintance with the 
theatre is generally held to be one of the surest paths to 
ruin. 

Tet the advocates of the Stage consider it as a school of 
virtue. It is said, very truly, that some examples have now 
and then been found, of actora and actresses who stood well 
in society, as Garrick, Mrs. Siddona,,and her brother Kem- 
ble. Men of known religious principles have wntten for 
the theatre, as Dr. Johnson, the author of Irene j Addison, 
the wi-iter of Cato, and other plays ; and Thomson, the son 
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of a Scotch clergyman. Even ministers of the Gospel have 
done the same thing, aa Hoadley, the younger son of the 
Bishop of that name, and author of several comedies ; Dr. 
Young, the writer of the Eevenge, and Busiris ; and Home, 
a Presbyterian divine, who wrote the tragedy of Douglas, 
with others. How are we to account for this striking dis- 
crepancy of sentiment and action? 

I answer, Just aa we account for a hundred other discrep- 
ancies in the opinions of mankind, namely, by the strong 
influence of custom and fashion. The world, jn onr day, 
although it is by no means partial to piety, is at least so far 
improved that few could now be found to justify any Chris- 
tian minister in writing for the Stage, or even in being per- 
sonally present at the performance of a Play. Still, how- 
ever, there ai-e many who contend that tlie Stage is a useful 
and even a moral institution. And therefore it may be 
proper for me to show why, in my humble judgment, it 
cannot justly be considered as entitled to such a character, 
fi'om the very nature of the actor's occupation, and the 
materials out of which the drama is usually composed. 

1. We have seen, repeatedly, in the progress of the 
present work, that morality rests upon the precepts of the 
Gospel. Those precepte constantly inculcate truth in speech 
and action. But the whole business of the Stage consists in 
the effort to play a fiddtious part, to appeal* what the actor 
is not, and to wear an artificial mask with as much natural 
grace as possible. Here, in the very object of the profes- 
sion, is a manifest contrariety. 

It may be said, however, that, in reality, there is no con- 
trariety to truth in the matter; since the actor neither 
deceives, nor intends to deceive any one. He professes to, 
be acting a part, and nothing more ; and it is p 
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the skill with whicli he doea what he professes, that he 
depends for the public approbation. Clearly, then, there ia 
no lack of tmth, becarise there is no lack of sincerity. 

This is plausible, undoubtedly ; but it does not remove the 
difHeulty. For, in order to attain the truth in speech and 
action, we are commanded to look to the example of Christ, 
and endeavor to follow that, to the utmost of our ability. 
He is the Truth, and we are expressly told that there can 
be no concord between Chi'ist and Behal. But how can the 
actor be thinking of imitating this divine Guide, when he 
makes it his very business to be imitating the conduct, and 
repeating the words, of fools and villains ? Not one of the 
various characters which he undertakes to personate is like 
that which his moral doty requires him to study. On the 
contrary, he is using his utmost efforts to present a faithful 
image of knaves, dupes, cut-throats, robbers, spendthrifts, 
misers, rebellious sons, cruel fathers, romantic lovers, jealous 
husbands, fals^ friends, revengeful enemies, or something 
else, which is equally foreign to the principles of Christian 
morality. Such being his very business, it must, of neces- 
sity, occupy his thoughts, and affect his whole mental con- 
stitution. He cannot act naturally, without throwing him- 
self, for the time, into the character which he represents, 
and feeling as like it as he can. And hence the result 
would seem to follow, that as, by the laws of association, 
the constant effort to imitate any one character would make 
him like it, in due time ; so the constant effort to imitate 
many different and opposite characters would not only 
prevent his adopting any of them, but especially make it 
impossible to adopt the charactei' of Him who was totally 
unlike them all, being the great model of perfect Truth, in 
word and action. 
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2. The second reason which maj be assigned why -the 
theatre cannot be a moral institution, ia fairly deduced from 
the total antagonism of the false virtues which it inculcates, 
to the true virtues of the Christian cliaracter. For itg object 
is not to instruct, but to amuse. The sober happiness of 
practical life, pasised in the regular routine of industry, of 
domestic affection, of kind neighborhood, of benevolence 
to the poor, of pnblie duty, and official fidelity— all rating 
on the basis of Christian obligation — would afford nothing 
to interest the cm-ioaity, or excite the feeling of the audi- 
ence. Hence, the plot of the Play must be out of the track 
of ordinary experience. Tlie characters must he skilfully 
exaggerated. The lights and shadows must be sti-ongly 
colored. The events must be romantic, or horrible, or 
laughable. A dash of superetition, a stroke of ingenious 
villainy, passionate love, reckless com'age, bold stratagem, 
and, above all, broad humor and amusing extravagance, 
must be mixed together injudicious pTOportions, in order to 
make a successful Play. But where is the place for moral 
principle? Doubtless there is a kind of morality to be 
found in many of those productions, making vice to be dis- 
appointed, and virtue triumphant in the end. But the vice 
is usually a^ociated with meanness ; and the virtue is of 
that gay, wild, reckless, and worldly kind, which is always 
attractive to the young, the thoughtless, and the dissipated, 
and has the least possible connection with wisdom, meek- 
ness, or discretion. Honor and pride are put into the place 
of religion, as the motives to action. Fortune and fate are 
set forth instead of Providence. Parents are represented 
as sordid, cniel, and unreasonable ; and so it is no sin for the 
daughter to deceive them, and elope. Servants take bribes 
to cheat their employers ; but it is all right, if the lovei-s are 
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made tappy. Intrigue and artifice are preferred before 
honest candor. Straight-forward simplicity ia usually asso- 
ciated with the character of a fool. And if there be any 
reference to conscience at all, it is apt to be placed in the 
mouth of a hypocrite. 

I do not mean to complain of this, as if I regarded it 
possible that the theatre might become the teacher of reli- 
gion. It might be of a false religion, doubtless, because it 
began by representing the lies of heathenism, and after a 
long interval, it revived in connection with the superstitions 
of the dark ages. But I have already endeavored to show 
why it is to be considered as the enemy of religions truth. 
And I have added this sketch of the usual ingi'edients of 
the modem drama, to prove how little it can be esteemed 
as a school of real morality. Indeed, I doubt whether any 
man who underatands the principles of Christian morals,, 
will undertake, seriously, to prove the validity of such a 
claim. And hence, the practical result is in precise accord- 
ance with what might be fairly expected. The theatre has 
led tliousands into temptation and vice, but the world has 
yet to learn when and where it has ever converted one 
wicked man to virtue. Its object is not instniction but en- 
tertainment. Its pati-onage depends on its power, not to re- 
form, but to amuse society. And such ia tlie temper of 
humanity, as a general mle, that the attempt to reform the 
Stage, by making it a school of morals, would be fatal to 
its populaiity. 

3. Tliis natural influence of the theatre, therefore, ap- 
pears in the fact, that tlie moral character of the profession 
is usually loose and disreputable. The few examples of the 
contrary are so rare, that they are acknowledged to be ex- 
ceptjoiis. Who expects Christian morals from an actor or 
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an actress ? Who would not be surprised to find tliera at 
Cliurcli, or amongst the better classes of the eomimiiiity ? 
What respectable family is willing to see a son or a daugh- 
ter devoted to the Stage? And, notwithstanding the perse- 
vering determination of some individuals, in every age, to 
patronize the professors of the drama, how perl'ectly un- 
availing have their efforts been, to counteract this deep- 
seated and univei-sal judgment of society! Hence, in every 
instance where the actor or the actress has songht for an 
honorable position in the community, the renunciation of 
their profe^ion has been an essential prerequisite to their 
success. And the reason has not been because the world 
denied their claims to talent, genius, or wealth. Nor was 
it because they were thought deficient in the amiable qual- 
ities of generosity, benevolence, and natural kindliness of 
disposition. Neither was it because they lacked education, 
taste, or the power of pleasing. But it was because they 
were generally understood to hold in light esteem the rules 
of strict morality, and to be friendly towards the illicit in- 
tercourse of the sexes, libertinism, intemperance, gaming, 
profanity, and dissipation. And therefore the fact is indis- 
putable, that the profession has been regarded as a de- 
graded casfe, to which no one can descend without a total 
forfeiture of his general social standing. 

4. When we add to this the other circumstances to which 
I have alluded, the moral danger of a frequent attendance 
on the Stage becomes still more unquestionable. For the 
performances are held at night, and the theatre is not only 
well supplied witli female actresses, but it is haunted besides 
by that wretched clas,? of women, who spread their toils for 
the young and the inexperienced. Along with these may 
be seen many of their associates in iniquity, who strive to 
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keep up their character in the eyes of the world, while they 
pi-ivately indulge in the worat excesses of profligate cornip- 
tion. It is all true enough, indeed, that these eircura- 
stancea are not united to tlie Stage by any necessaiy con- 
nection; and I acknowledge it, willingly. The ancient 
Greets and Romans did not permit women to appear as ac- 
tresses, but gave the female characters to boys and eunnchs, 
whose face and voice were suited to the representation. 
Moreover, they performed their dramas altogether by day- 
light, as is still the custom of the Chinese, and other Eastern 
nations. And yet, notwithstanding their exemption from 
some of the attendant evils of our age, there was a certain 
infamy attached to the profession of an actor amongst these 
heathen Komans, which even the extraordinary celebrity 
of Koscius himself could not overcome. 

Granting, however, that the introduction of female ac- 
tresses, the performance of plays at night, and the special 
temptations arising from the arts of lewdness and systematic 
profligacy, -were not connected with the Stage in former 
ages, and are not necessarily connected with it now; yet 
these things have been a part of the system, in Europe and 
the United States, for so long a time, that tlie notion of go- 
ing back to the ancient custom would be regarded as absurd 
and impossible. And therefore we must take the matter as 
it is, and reckon these appendages to the theatre as forming 
another element of serious peril to the morality of our cities ; 
however we may be disposed to distinguish between the 
Stage in tlieory, and the Stage in practice. 

5. The last ground of objection to, the theatre which I 
shall notice is its manifest tendency tiD produce an un- 
wholesome excitement of the passions ; even if we take the 
most favorable view of the ordinary results, without any 
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direct temptation to immorality. For how can its love- 
Eoenes, exhibited with the usual extravagance of romance 
and intrigue, fail to occupy the mind of the youthful spec- 
tator with thoughts of a corresponding character ? Tate, 
for example, the highest class of Playe — those of the pre- 
eminent Shakspeare— and let us reflect on tlie natural effect, 
according to the fixed principles of association and sympa- 
thy. 

Thus, the lesson inculcated by that fascinating tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet is manifestly hostile to all morality. 
The hero and the heroine proceed in flie very face of filial 
duty. The youth, althongli already in love with another, 
becomes violently enamored of Juliet. The maiden, not 
qmte fourteen, accepts his addresses without hesitation, 
under the same influence of sudden passion. ' She consents 
to a private marriage without delay, and her husband gains 
access to her chamber by a rope-ladder. Her father com- 
mands her to wed Count Paris, and in order to evade this, 
the priest suggests the contrivance of her pretended death, 
instead of an honest avowal of the truth, Komeo seeks her 
tomb, unwillingly kills the Count, who endeavored to appre- 
hend biin, and then deliberately swallows poison. Juliet 
awakes from her death-like trance, rejects the counsel of 
the friar, and stabs herself to the heart. The parenta, 
crushed down with sorrow, deplore too late their family 
feud. And thus, the audience is dismissed, partly with feel- 
ings of compassion towai-ds the pair of nndutiful childi'en, 
dying for love, but in absolute defiance of all moral princi- 
ple ; and partly with resentment against the two fathers, 
whose pride and mutual hatred are presented as the true ' 
causes of the whole catastrophe. "What is the too probable 
influence of such a Play, on all the young and susceptible 
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portion of the spectators ? Is it not perfectly manifest that 
it must encourage them to pursue their own wild inclina- 
tions against the authority of their parents— to cast off all 
the wholesome duties of filial affection, confidence, and 
truth towai'da their hest fi-iends and their natizfal protectors 
■ — to seek the indulgence of their desires hy intrigue, false- 
hood, and disguise — to trample under foot all regard to 
conscience and rehgion, and even to count suicide itself al- 
lowable, as a refuge from the disappointment of their inor- 
dinate and selfish passions? And can such a result be 
risked hy any reflecting parent, for the sake of an evening's 
amusement, without incun'ing a very serious responsi- 
bility 3 

It is painful to pronounce such an opinion, against a per- 
foi-mance which abounds so much in the most exquisite 
beauty of dramatic delineation ; every character being 
dj-awn with such artistic still, and the whole forming such 
an extraordinary union of natural humor, plajM wit, and 
strong appeals to human sympathy. But in spite of the 
highest admiration of Shakspeare's unrivalled genius, it is, 
impossibie to justify the public representation of this Play, 
without a total disregard to the essential maxims of moral- 
ity. To say nothing of the various allusions which are pos- 
itively immodest, and therefore unfit for any youthful ear — 
especially of females— the conduct of the heroine is totally 
at war with principle. Even at the tender age of fourteen, 
she is capable not only of the wildest force of passion, but 
also of deceit, hypocrisy, and artful management, with the 
ready help of a "godly" friar, and her nurse. Filial dis- 
obedience is nothing — ^falsehood is nothing — the happiness 
of her parents is nothing — duty to God is nothing — the mo- 
desty and delicacy of her sex are nothing — the awful crime 
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of suicide is nothing, when weighed in the balance with 
the one devouring appetite of love for a youth who has not 
spent, as yet, a single day in her company. Eomeo, on his 
side, presents a fail- counterpart to Juliet— ecLually regard- ■ 
leas of every thing but the indulgence of his passion. And 
friar Lawrence, instead of using his best influence to lead 
them to religion and duty, lends himself to their reckless 
desires, and becomes a willing tool to accomplish them ; as 
if he, too — in sympathy with those headlong appetites which 
he had been compelled to abjure — had forgotten all the 
laws of moral obligation. ■ Yet the whole is so skilfully 
wrought up by the marvellous genius of the poet, that the 
audience are carried away by their feelings ; and there is 
not a sentence to remind them of the lesson which might 
have been so easily engrafted on the tale — that the love of 
the sexes, when it seeks to be gratified by the violation of 
filial principle, honesty, and truth, is sure to lead its vic- 
tims, even in this life, to misery and ruin. 

That no such lesson was in the mind of Shakspeare, when 
he wrote this exquisite but dangerous Play, is sufficiently 
evident from the tendency of the far greater part of his 
other productions. Thus, in his famous drama of the Mer- 
chant of Venice, the sin of Jessica, in" eloping from her 
parent Shylock, and stealing his property, to join Ler lover 
Lorenzo, is ta-eated as if it were a meritorious act ; and la 
even rewarded by a compulsory endowment of her father's 
fortune. In tlie tragedy of Othello, likewise, the " fair and 
gentle Desdemona," who is represented as a paragon of ex- 
cellence, elopes with the Moor, and expresses no conscious- \^ 
ness of her transgression against her widowed sire ; although : 
she was his only child, and he was a wealthy Senator of , 
Venice, who had shown her all kind care and indulgence. 
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Neither does Othello himself regard it as a matter reqnirirg 
apology, that he had " ta'en away this old man's daughter," 
80 long as he had done it without any magical ai-ts, and 
merely by the force of human affection. In many other 
parts of hia wonderful productions, this unequalled dramar 
tist manifests the same favor towai'ds that passion which 
requires, above all othere, the strong resti-aints of religion 
and morality. And yet, Shakspeare is the best established 
writer for the theatre, in the approbation of the wisest and 
most intelligent classes of society. If the Stage, in hia 
hands, be likely to lend fuel to the passions of youth, 
and prostrate the peace of family government and the 
claims of filial duty beneath the tyranny of natm'al appe- 
tite, how vain must be the pretence that it is an innocent 
and safe resource ! How much more vain the notion that 
it should be esteemed a school of virtue ! 

It may be thought, indeed, quite inconsistent with all 
this, to recommend, as I have done, that our highest class 
of dramatic literature should be preserved, although the 
theatre should be foreaken. The difference, however, is 
immense, between the limitation of these writings to books, 
where few, and those of the best-educated minds, would be 
likely to find them ; and the spreading them abroad, by 
actoi-s and actresses, in the most enticing forma of public 
display ; thus bringing them continually before all ranke in 
the community, with every appendage of music, dress, dec- 
oration, and scenic allurement, and with no small amount 
of other temptations, which lie in wait for the young, the in- 
experienced, and the ignorant. Take away the Stage, and 
the literature of the drama could produce but a very tri- 
fling effect upon the moral sense of the world. The great 
mass of this literature would never pay the cost of publi- 
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cation. Those portions of it only would survive which, 
lite the playa of Shakspeare, possess so much that is ad- 
mirable and true. And the volumes thus remaining would 
be chiefly read by such as could make a proper use of them. 
These arguments may suffice, to justify the conclusion 
which I am compelled to adopt, that the theati'e, in all ita 
varieties, is an unsafe resort for the American citizen, if he 
would guard aright the morals of his family, or his own. As 
a profession, it has always been, and must always be disre- 
putable, in the judgment even of those who patronize it. 
As a popular amusement, its tendencies .are hostile to 
purity, sobriety, and virtue. The real enjoyment which it 
affords, in its relations to the Fine Arts and to Kterature, 
can be much better secured in other ways, without its atten- 
dant dangers. And hence thave no hesitation in exclud- 
ing it from the list of social recreations, which may be 
indulged with a pnident regard to the welfare of the in- 
dividual man, and the true interests of the eomrannity. 



CHAPTEE XSZII. 

AHALYSIS OF PEniCIPLES. 

Havtncj now gone over the series of topics proposed in 
the introductory chapter, it may be well to present a gen- 
eral summary of the objects which I have endeavored to 
pursue throughout the whole. 

My first and leading design has been to prove, that the 
rights and duties of the American citizen are Inseparably 
boimd up with the moral system of Christianity, as it is 
laid down in the Bible. For, this is not only the religion of 
TRUTH, but it is also the religion of the land; and we cannot, 
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for a moment, admit the pcssibility of any other. Hence, 
it is the sole foundation for the oath of allegiance, the oath 
of office, the oath of justice, the relations of the nian-iage 
covenant, and the whole range of social virtue ; without 
which there can be no security for government, fur law and 
order in the State, or for tlie peace, the confidence, and the 
welfare of private life, in the course of each individual. If 
religion be ignored, there is no power upon earth which 
appeals to the personal conscience. All these oaths sink 
down at once into an unmeaning form, or rather, a dis- 
graceful mockeiy, which no sophistry can reconcile with 
manly honesty and ti-uth. And the result is manifest, that 
a due and consistent reverence for Christianity stands in 
the highest rank of the citizen's obligations, as the indis- 
pensable guardian and protector of ail his rights and duties. 
My next object has been so to exhibit this principle, as to 
show that it was perfectly clear of any thing like a union of 
Church and State. For this union can never exist without 
an establishment of some one Church, as the Church of the 
whole nation ; which is altogether hostile to the perfect tol- 
eration secured to eveiy form of Christianity, known at tlie 
time when the Constitution was adopted. Tho American 
citizen, therefore, is bound to maintain the equal rights of 
all the Christian Churches and sects, which existed at that 
day, and to oppose the union of Church and State, which 
would give to any one a supremacy over the othera ; while 
he is also bound to maintain, in full force and vigor, that 
common standard of Christian principle, the Bible, to which 
they all appeal, although, in some respects, they differ in 
its interpretation. 

^ It was my further aim to prove, that there is a plain dis- 
tinction between the degrees of Christianity required for the 
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Churcli and for the State, in this : that the Church demanda 
the conversion of the heart, while the State is satisfied with 
the measure of faith which binds the conscience, A true 
belief in what may be termed the general system of Chris- 
tianity is essential to the validity of all official oaths, and 
all moral obligations ; and hence, without that belief, no 
man can properly be entitled to the name of an Ameiican 
citizen. But this is not enough to qualify him for that 
higher spiritual union with Christ, which gives him a claim 
to the promise of salvation. I have confined myself, 
mainly, however, to the lower relations of the subject, 
throughout the whole argument ; because my design was to 
exhibit the essential connection of religion with the govern- 
ment, prosperity, and order of the present life ; independently 
of the far more sublime and important interests of the life 
to come. Yet, although the service of the State requires 
no more, it is obvious that each individual citizen owes it to 
consistency to follow up the convictions of his conscience, 
until he is led to the conversion of his heart. For, the first 
step should be regarded only as a preparation for the 
second. And as he is unable to take the oath of a citizen 
conscientiously, unle^ lie believes in the certainty of the 
divine judgment ; so he should never be satisfied to forego 
the complete and effectual measure of faith, by which alone 
he can anticipate that judgment, with full confidence in the 
mercy of his Redeemer, 

But inasmuch as the State itself demands this first degree 
of intellectual Christian conviction, which binds the con- 
science and gives validity to the oath, and to every other 
moral obligation ; it manifestly results that the government 
should employ its proper powers in securing the general 
knowledge and belief of the citizens to that extent, by the 
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most effectual and extensive instramentality, namely, public 
education. And therefore I have gone largely into that 
important subject, and suggested those improvements which 
seemed, in mj hamhie judgment, hest adapted to remedy 
the existing defects, in every department. I have shown 
that, in the morals of the Gospel, there is no difference 
among Christians, and that all are perfectly agreed in 
taking for their standard the life of Christ ; that in such 
teaching there is no interference with the questions of doc- 
bine, woi-ship, and discipline, which divide the various 
Churches and sects throughout the land ; and that, thus far, 
as an essential element of civic duty, the instruction of the 
citizens in the moral precepts of the Bible ought to be 
enjoined by the authority of the Legislature. 

On the same principle, I have examined a large variety 
of topics, nnder the heads of politics, business, the domestiq 
relations, and social life ; so as to leave no subject altogether 
untouched, which is of interest to the American citizen. 
That all my opinions should be in harmony with those of 
my readers, is not to be expected. On the contraiy, I am 
quite aware that they may often be disposed to dissent from 
my argument, and reject ray conclusion. But at least I 
can aver that I have written nothing without much thought 
and eai'eful examination. I have spoken with honesty and 
candor what I believe to be the truth, as becomes a free- 
man addressing the free ; while I trust that I have nowhere 
overstepped the line of fair and frank discussion. My sole 
desire is to lead the minds of my fellow-citizens to that 
track of principle and action, which must produce the 
safest and the best results, for the public good and for their 
individual welfare. And whatever may be the amount of 
favoi' accorded to my humble work, I have the comfort of 
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ray own con-viction, ttat ita tendency can only be in favor 
of righteousness, patriotism, and virtue. 

Before I take leave of my readei-s^ however, I must ask 
their indulgence to a few suggestions on the true theory of 
happiness, in order to show more clearly its perfect agree- 
ment with the constitution of humanity. To these I shall 
only add some brief reflections on the dangers and the 
hopes of the republic, and thus bring the Tolume to its 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OONCHTDING- OBSEKVATIONS, 

That all men seek for happiness, is a truth which is con- 
troverted by no one. It is the universal law of humanity. 
Every rule of duty and of interest must be reducible to 
this principle, and if it cannot stand the test, it may be 
safely rejected. But in the use of this acknowledged 
standard, we are compelled to take the future into view. 
For here lies one great distinction between the constitution 
of the man and of the brute— that we ai-e obliged to live 
with reference to the future, while the animal pares only 
for tlie present. Hope is therefore an essential element of 
human happiness ; and the enjoyment which is purely sen- 
sual and content with the present, without regai-d to the 
future, is the enjoyment of the brute, and belongs only to 
the animal part of our nature. 

It is also universally admitted that, in the present life, 
happiness consists much more in hope, than in possession ; 
and hence hope is the strongest and most constant motive 
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to action. If tliere be nothing to hope for, the spii-it of 
man sinks down, either into the listleasneas of stupid vacuity, 
or into the misery of despair. And the result is manifest, 
that the measure of our hope is the measure of our hap- 
piness, and the measiu^ of our efforts. The lower our hope, 
the lower our happiness, and the lower our character. The 
higher our hope, the higher our happiness, and the higher 
our character. If we hope for nothing beyond the imper- 
fect enjoyments of this world, oiu- happiness is limited to 
these, and all is lost when death destroys them. Eut if we 
hope for the perfect felicity of an endless life, our happiness 
is exalted in proportion to our hope, and death itself is 
welcomed, as the period of its fruition. 

We may proceed, however, a little farther, in this track 
of simple reason. The hope of happiness, being thns uni- 
Tei-sal, as the very law of our nature, implanted by the 
hand of the Creator, proves that some mode must be pro- 
vided by which happiness may be mrtainVy aUaiTied ; be- 
cause we cannot suppose that God would establish such a 
hope in the human heart, if He had not prepared a way in 
which it could be fulfilled. And since all experience shows 
that it cannot be fulfilled in this imperfect and transitory- 
life, it results of necessity that its attainment must be re- 
alized in the Hfe to come. 

It is on this plain and rational basis that the Gospel pre- 
sents such- an harmonious union between our highest duty 
and onr highest happiness. For it is the plan established 
by tlie goodness of the Creator, through which this hope of 
happiness may he fully and perfectly attained. God is 
Love. It is His gracious will to provide for the perfect 
liappiness of His creatures. AH His laws are directed to 
that single end, and He commands us to obey them, not 
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for His sake, but for our own. The living- power to obey 
is bestowed by Himself, tbrougb faith in Chiist, which 
is a spiritual principle. The practical model of obedience 
is the example of the Saviour. And jiist in proportion to 
our consistency with this, ranat be our hope of happinesa 
here, and our enjoyment of happiness hereafter. 

Eut the majority of mankind are apt to confine their 
hopes to the little span, of mortal life, and hence their idea 
of happiness is delusive and untrue. Their animal spirits 
may be excited for the moment. The lower social sympa- 
thies may be called into active exercise. The senses and 
the appetites may be indulged. The ambition of fame and 
honor may be gratified. And they may labor for these, 
under the stimulus of hope, and anticipate happiness in 
their possession. Yet if they would listen to the wisdom 
of heaven, they could not fail to learn that all this is a 
delusive hope, sure to lead to bitter disappointment. The 
mercy of God has given us the Gospel, to warn us before it 
is too late. For here we leam the doctriiie of truth and 
the rules of duty. We find ourselves destined to an end- 
less existence of happiness or misery. We are told to 
connect the present with the future in the most extended 
sense, because the (me future is not confined to the little 
round of mortality, but embraces the vast sphere of being 
which hes beyond the grave. We are taught that real 
happiness consists in securing the pei'manent bliss of an 
eternal life, and that we must never seek to indulge the 
body at the peril of the soul. And finally, we are led to 
submit ourselves in all things to that divine Redeemer, 
whom the love of God has sent to be the Saviour of the 
world ; repenting of our sins, believing in His word, trusting 
in His promise, depending on His power, and rejecting all 
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that would draw us aside from His uneiuing guidance and 
direction. Now then, we can i-ejoice in the hope of true 
and permanent felicity. Now we are freed from every 
danger of disappointment, and safe from all illusion. Now 
we are confident that our happiness will prove to he, not 
like the transient meteor which dazzles for a little while, 
and then goes out in darkness, bat " like the shining light, 
whicli shineth more and more, unto the perfect day," 

To this true theory of happiness, therefore, I have en- 
deavored to conform my views, on the rights and duties of 
the American citizen, because it is the only one which is 
worthy of reliance. It is the same Creator who has im- 
planted in every heart the desire and hope of happiness, 
and has also provided the means by which alone they can 
be fulfilled. Would it be consistent with His benevolence 
to bestow the hope, if He did not likewise bestow the 
power to accomplish it? Do we n»t see how gi-aciously 
His wisdom has adapted their appropriate enjoyments to 
all the senses of the body ; and would He fail to adapt, 
with yet more marvellous skill, the means of happiness to 
tlie spiritual faculties of the soul? Surely not The Tery 
supposition is a pure absurdity, and involves a foul reproach 
against the goodness and the justice of the Almighty. 

It is true, however, that some men suppose it possible to 
secure the hope of happiness, by what they are pleased to 
call, the religion of nature, or reason, without a divine 
Revelation. The Christian, on the contrary, relies on rea- 
son, TAUGHT BY REVELATION. For the Gospel system does 
not dispense with reason, much less is it opposed to reason, 
as the unhappy infidel would fain believe. The Creator 
would not have endowed ns with intellectual power, if He 
did not re^im-e us to nse it. His appeals are therefore all 
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addressed to our reason. His very language is, " Come 
now, and let us reason together."* Hence, the revelation 
of tiie Scriptnres is in perfect harmony with enlightened 
reason ; and does not present a single principle of faith or 
conduct, which that admirable faculty cannot fully ap- 
prove, as soon as it is rightly apprehended. 

The practical question at issue between the unbeliever 
and the Christian may easily be tested by experience. If 
renson, without revelation, can make men happy, let us 
find some examples of the fact. Where is the solitary in- 
stance of a human being, who has ti-ied this plan success- 
fully? We may search throughout the world,' from its 
princes, its nobles, its statesmen, its opulent merchants, its 
proud possessoi-a of all that wealth and fashion can bestow, 
down to its lowest classes of the laborers and the poor ; and 
we shall not be able to point out a single mortal who has 
attained happiness, independent of revealed religion. It 
is impossible. The gayest heart ffhiongst them is often 
shrouded in gloom. The liveliest mind amongst them is 
often filled with secret discontent and repining. The man 
may deceive himself for a while, in the excitement of social 
mirth and artificial pleasure. He may be surrounded by 
every aid of earthly luxury. He may have gained the topmost 
pinnacle of fame and reputation. Every object of human 
hope may seem to have been reached, and the cup of his 
prosperity may be filled to ovei-flowing. But in the midst 
of it all, there is a dark void within. His spiritual nature * 
yearns after happiness, and yearns in vain. His pleasures 
cloy by repetition. Society grows wearisome. Solitude 
brings no relief. Fnendship and love pass away with every 
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other jonthful illusion. In due time, the body itself gives 
tokens of decay. The senses lose their keenness. Weak- 
ness and pain force Lira to think of the hour of dissolution. 
What can his untaught reason tell him of the conditions 
on which he may look for happiness beyond the grave ! 
What promise can it give, that the future shall be less 
wretched than the past ? What security can it afford against 
the peril of the divine judgment, upon his life of sin and 
seltish sensuality? What Saviouk can it set forth, from the 
sentence of .condemnation? Reason, uninstructed by rev- 
elation, has no light to shed upon the darkness of the grave. 
And hence, the miserable man sita face to face with death, 
deserted by all human aid, beyond the reach of human 
consolation, in doubt, in distraction, or in sidlen despair, — a 
melancholy proof that there is no real happiness in the 
widest range of eai'tbly wealth, honor, and enjoyment, with- 
out the hope of true religion in the soul. 

Let us nest turn to fte other class, who seek for happi- 
ness in reason, guided by divine revelation — namely, the 
class of sincere and consistent Christians. What is their 
experience ? With one voice they declare that they have 
found the prize of life ; that religion has given them what 
the whole world could not bestow. And this acknowledg- 
ment is the same, under all the variety of outward circum- 
stances. Whether rich or poor, learned or ignorant, healthy 
or diseased, young or old, honored or unregarded, they all 
' repeat the same evidence of the power of divine truth to 
make them happy. For, the dark void, which lies within 
the depths of the unbeliever's soul, is illuminated by the 
Christian's faith with tlio sure hope of immoi-tality. 
Worldly prosperity cannot dazzle, nor worldly pleasure 
delndo, nor worldly fame intoxicate; because he looks 
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beyond them all to the enjoyment of life eternal. Disap- 
pointments, trials, losses, bereavements, may spread gloom 
over his earthly lot ; but he knows that this gloom is only for 
a season ; and the light within shin^ yet more brightly, like 
the rainbow in the storm-cloud which is soon to pass away. 
And when the end of his mortal coni-se approaches, and he, 
too, sits face to face with death, his happiness is brought 
nearer to its consiimmation ; for it is bis biased privilege to 
say, "Even eo, Lord Jesus, come quickly. Though my 
flesh and my heart fail, yet God is tlie strength of my 
heart, and my portion forever." And thus he is able to 
rejoice in the sure felicity which awaits him ; and to wel- 
come the last conflict, which the love of his divine Ee- 
deemer has converted into victory. 

This, therefore, is the way of real happiness, and there is 
no other. For God is the only source of happiness, as He 
is the only source of life. In the beginning He formed the 
body of mau, and made it capable of a certain range of 
enjoyment, and supplied it with the means by which this 
enjoyment might be lawfully secured, in the objects of the 
senses. He also formed the soul in His own likeness, and 
made it capable of reflecting His attributes, and of holding 
communion with Himself, in which communion consisted its 
appropriate felicity. Thus the happiness of man was com- 
plete ; because the body and the soul were in possession of 
all which was designed for their respective constitutions. 
But sin and rebellion provoked the divine sentence, which 
cast down our race from its high original estate, and doomed 
it to wretchedness and death, though not without a promise 
of mercy. Hence the Son of God became incarnate, that 
He might atone for our guilt, raise up the soul from its 
miseiy and degradation, and restore to it the happiness for 
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which it was created. If it will not accept that happiness, 
there is no other possible. The body may use it as its 
slave. The delights of sensual gratification may surround 
it. The soul may drudge through ]ife to invest those pleas- 
ures with all its intellectual powers, and give the highest 
dignity to the honor, pride, and luxury of this lower world ; 
but it never can he happy in things like these, because, by 
the very constitution of its being, they are wholly incapa- 
ble of supplying the wants and satisfying the desires of its 
own spiritual nature. And, even were it otherwise, death 
is at hand to sweep them all away. 

" The manifestation of this essential truth, however, although 
it can be fully demonstrated by the general expenence of 
our race, may, perhaps, be better impressed on some minds 
by recent individual examples. Let ns look, then, at the 
late X)uke of "Wellington, who combined all the elements of 
earthly felicity beyond any other personage of his day, in 
rank, honor, and wealth — in a fame which filled the world, 
and a popularity with all classes wliich has rarely been 
equalled. Yet this eminent man, for many years before his 
death, was distinguished as a constant Christian, I have 
seen him among the earliest to enter the Eoyal Chapel of 
St. James in London ; and counted it a privilege to behold 
such an illustrious example of simple, devout, and, to aU 
appearance, humble piety. 

A similar instance was displayed by our own President 
Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, tlie favorite of the 
nation, distinguished for those qualities of inteEectual force 
and commanding superiority, which were little likely io 
become associated, in public opinion, with a religious pro- 
fession. Yet he, too, after his retirement from office, 
to the great truth, that real happi- 
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nesa could only be found in the immortal hope of tlie 
Gospeh 

Another example waa given by that most eminent states- 
man, orator, and patriot, Henry Clay ; who, in the midst of 
universal honor, won by a long career of extraordinary suc- 
cess and popnlai-ity, applied for the privilege of Christian 
Baptism, and gave his testimony to the same essential prin- 
ciple. 

A volume might be filled with proofs of a similar bind, 
but I forbear, because it is unnecessary. Suflice it to say, 
that as this is the only foundation on which we can rest the 
hope of ha/ppimss, even so it is the only true basis for the 
claims of t-ight, or the rvZea of duty. No other system hut 
that of Ohkbtiah tetith can embrace the whole interests of 
man, in every office, condition, and relation of humanity. 
No other can secure the prosperity of the nation, the per- 
manency of the Union, the safety of each separate Govern- 
ment, the peace of the community, and the welfare of tJie 
individual. No other can provide for the best privileges of 
the present life, in connection with the infinite felicity of 
the life to come. 

Yet thei-e is no aspect of our age and country so pain- 
fully and alarmingly forced on eveiy thoughtful observer, 
as the careless and callous indifference of men, in general, 
towards this essential knowledge. There is no peril to 
which the American citizen and the American nation stand 
exjTOsed, which threatens them with such serious and even 
fatal results, as the increasing spirit of religious infidelity. 
The fruits of the growing pestilence are already sadly man- 
ifest, in the progress of internal strife and fierce opposition— 
in the violent disruption of the old parties, and the hasty 
formation of the new— in the shameless iri-everence displayed 
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